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PREFACE 


Raja Rammohun Roy was a child of Indiadescendant of 
the RishU*, and also a representative man of the modern age. 
This unique combination of elements—ancient and modern— 
resulted in the birth of a system of thought and a programme 
of action which were at once religious and social national and 
universal and, in a sense, pragmatic, but essentially eternal. It 
is this system and this programme that chalked out the path 
for renascent India. Rightly, therefore, Rammohun came to 
be called the path-iinder of modern India. 

Renan called Petrarch *the first modern man* and by 
^modern man* Renan meant the freed individual who had 
secured the full emancipation of his spirit, Swami Vivekananda, 
another maker of modern India, attributed to Raja Rammohun 
the same quality when he described him as *the first man of 
new regenerate India’, The emancipation of the spirit in a 
renaissance personality is essentially of an acquired character. 
It is self-emancipation. In the Raja the spirit of self-eman¬ 
cipation is clearly discernible in all matters .to which he applied 
his discriminating intellect, keen social sense and encyclopaedic 
knowledge. And he applied these qualities to all aspects of 
life. This is because life, for himr, was an integrated whole* 

It was a natural corollary of the Raja*s acceptance of 
Vedanta, the cardinal tenet of which is unity. To perceive 
unity one requires freedom. And* freedom was the song of 
Rammohun's soul. 

Freedom postulates growth and Raja Rammohun*8 thought 
is essentially growth-oriented. Applying his discriminating 
intellect the Raja found the key to growth in ^preservation by 
leconatruction.' Thus, although *the Raja welcomed Westera 
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knowledge with open arms, he refused to be blinded by its 
dazzling character. In fact, in no way did he become denatio¬ 
nalised and he died, in England, with the sacred thread on his 
body. 

This quest for preservation by reconstruction led Ram- 
mohun to strive hard for the redemption of our own culture* 
As a result there dawned not only an era of the revival of Vedic 
culture in Bengal but of literary renaissance as well In addition 
to a number of songs that came to enrich Bengali literature, 
the Bengali language itself was cast in a new mould and put 
under proper discipline* 

But above all, Rammohun was a universal man. With him, 
the salvation of India lay in the service of Humanity. He was 
not only a builder of unity on the racial or national plane but 
was a true prophet of humanism—which is the cardinal 
message of the Renaissance. Thus he championed rights of 
men and women everywhere under the sun. This has been 
interpreted as liberalism pure and simple, but in reality it 
reflected the humanistic, which was also the Vedantic, attitude 
to life. There is certainly no antithesis between humanism and 
Vedantism, but this synthesis in Rammohun is unique The 
Eastern and the Western values stand in wonderful correlation 
with one another producing true freedom, which inter dlta 
implies freedom from the fetters of the freedom-giver. 

This is the emancipation of reason and spirit which, for the 
development of a fully integrated personality, must be supt^e- 
mented by the emancipation of the conscience. The Italian 
Renaissance became complete only when it was supplemented 
by what is called the Teutonic Renaissance* Raja Rammohun 
did it from the very beginning. With his umtarian approaeh 
there was, for him, no duality between reason and spirit on the 
one hand and conscience, on the other. He was thua a Ubesated 
iiadividuai in the true sense of the texm. 
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Such a liberated individual aeta other men forward in deair¬ 
ing thej aame goal. Either a new birth or regeneration of the 
aocial life thua becomea the inevitable consequence of the 
advent of auch a peraonality. In our own case^ the latter waa 
the outcome, for oura is an old civilisation in which prophets 
and heroes of action have been born from age to age. 

This volume is an attempt to present the gradual 
development of Rammohun*s world of thought and action* 
Contemporary movements have been described in details ta 
evaluate Rammohun*s participation in them. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Encyclopcedia 
Britannica for the first chapter. He has included in the appen¬ 
dices* documents throwing light on the mam theme. He thanks 
all who helped and encouraged him in bringing out this volume. 
His attempt may have delects and he appeals to students of 
Rammohun to help him with suggestions. He only hopes that, 
in spite of its defects, the present volume will be helpful to 
those who are interested in the study of the transitional period 
of the Bengal Renascence. 


A.K.S. 
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CHAPTER I 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RAJA 
RAMMOHUN ROY 


Raja Rammohun Roy, the founder of the 
Brahma Samaj or the Theistic Church of India, 
was born at Radhanagar, Bengal, in May 1772, of 
an ancient and honourable Brahman family. His 
father gave him a good education ; he learnt 
Persian at home, Arabic at Patna ( where he studied 
Euclid, Aristotle and the Koran ), and Sanskrit at 
Benares. Although a devout idolater in boyhood, 
he early began to doubt and, at fifteen, left home to 
study Buddhism in Tibet, where his criticisms on 
Lama-wor?hip gave much offence. After some 
years* travel he returned, but, his anti-idolatrous 
sentiments obliging him to leave home, he lived at 
Benares imtil his father’s death in 1803. After 
this, he spent about ten years in the East India 
Company’s service, latterly a§ Dewan or head 
officer in the collection of Revenues. During this 
period he first began to assemble his friends 
together for evening discussions on the absurdities 
of idolatry, and he also issued his first work, 
TuhfatuLMuwahhiddin (*‘A Gift to Monotheists” )♦ 
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This treatise was in Persian, with an Arabic preface, 
and was a bold protest against superstition and 
priestcraft. These proceedings brought on him 
much hostility, and even persecution, and, in 1814, 
he retired to Calcutta for greater safety. Here he 
soon established a little Friendly Society ( Atmiya 
Sabha), which met weekly to read the Hindu 
Scriptures and to chant Monotheistic hymns. In 
1816, he translated the Vedanta into Bengali and 
Hindustani, following this by a series of translations 
from the Upanishads into Bengali, Hindustani and 
English, with introductions and comments of his 
own. These works he published at his own cost 
and disseminated widely among his countrymen. 
His writings excited much opposition and gave rise 
to numerous controversies, in which his ability, 
tact and learning rendered him fully a match for 
his antagonists. But the deadliest blow he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective agitation 
against the rite of Suttee, the burning of living 
widows on the piles of their deceased husbands. 

In 1811 he had been a horrified witness of this 
sacrifice in his elder brother’s family, and he had 
vowed never to rest imtil he had uprooted this 
custom. He exposed the hollow pretences of its 
advocates in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali 
and 'En^ish, and pressed the matter in every 
possible way, till at last the tide of public feeling 
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turned, and on December 4, 1829, Lord William 
Bentinck issued a Regulation abolishing Suttee 
throughout all the territories subject to Fort 
William. Rammohun was an active politician 
and philanthropist. He built schooLhouses and 
established schools in which useful knowledge was 
gratuitously taught through the medium both of 
the English and the native languages. He wrote a 
suggestive Bengali Grammar, of which he published 
one version in English ( 1826 ) and one in Bengali 
( 1833 ). He wrote valuable pamphlets on Hindu 
Law and made strenuous exertions for the freedom 
of the native Press ; he also established ( 1822 ) 
and mainly conducted two native newspapers, the 
Sambad Kaumudi in Bengali, and the Mirat^uL 
Akhbar in Persian and made them the means 
of diffusing much useful political information. 
Becoming interested in Christianity he learned 
Hebrew and Greek in order to read the Bible in 
the original languages, and, in 1820, he issued a 
selection from the four Gospels entitled—the 
Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
This was attacked by the Baptist Missionaries of 
Serampur, and a long controversy ensued in which 
he published three remarkable Appeals to the 
Christian Public in defence of the “Precepts of 
Jesus**r He also wrote other theological tracts 
( sometimes under assumed names ) in which he 
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attacked both Hindu and Christian orthodoxy with 
a strong hand. But his personal relations with 
orthodox Christians were never unfriendly, and he 
rendered valuable assistance to Dr. Duff in the 
latter^s educational schemes. He also warmly 
befriended a Unitarian Mission which was started 
in Calcutta ( 1824) by Mr. William Adam, 
formerly a Baptist Missionary, who, in attempting 
to convert Rammohun to trinitarianism, was 
himself converted to the opposite view. This 
Unitarian Mission, though not a theological success, 
attracted considerable sympathy among the Hindu 
Monotheists, whose Atmiya Sabha had then 
become extinct. At last Rammohun felt able to 
re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 
1828, he opened the first Brahma Association 
( Brahma Sabha) at a hired house. A suitable 
church-building was then erected and placed in 
the hands of trustees, with a small endowment and 
a remarkable trust-deed by which the building was 
set apart “for the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being, who 
is the Author and t^reserver of the Universe’^ The 
new church was formally opened on the 11th Magh 
(January 23 ), 1830, from which day the Brahma 
Samtj dates its existence. Having now succeeded 
in his chief projects, Rammohun resolved to visit 
England, and the king of Delhi appointed him 
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envoy thither on special business, and gave him 
the title of Raja, He arrived in England on April 
8, 1831, and was received with universal cordiality 
and respect. He-watched with special anxiety the 
parliamentary discussions on the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter and gave much 
valuable evidence before the Board of Control on 
the condition of India. This he republished with 
additional suggestions ( “Exposition of the Practical 
Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of 
India” ) and also reissued his important “Essay on 
the Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property.” He 
visited France, and wished to visit America, but 
died unexpectedly of brain-fever at Bristol.^ 


1. The Etiq^dopoedia Britannica. 
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BENGAL AS RAMMOHUN §AW IT 

I 

Physical and Intellectual 

The people of Bengal were physically weaker 
than the “northern nations”. This was due to “the 
heat of the climate which relaxes and debilitates the 
constitution” ; “the simplicity of food which they 
used chiefly from religious prejudices” and, lastly, 
“the want of bodily exertion which strengthens the 
body” owing principally to the fertility of the soil. 
Peasants and villagers who lived far away from the 

large towns, “headquarters and courts 

Physical and law”, were innocent, “temperate 

Moral Condition 

and moral in their conduct” and the 
further they were from these centres, away to 
the North and the North-east, the greater the 
honesty, simplicity, and independence of character 
they possessed. “A primitive simplicity and a 
strong religious faith formed the basis of their 
character.” People who lived in towns and head¬ 
quarters, coming into contact with employees of 
the court and also with foreigners, were influenced 
by their environment. They fell victims to the 
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temptations of life and were “very often made 
tools of, in the nefarious work of perjury and 
forgery.” Persons who were dependent for their 
livelihood on the courts of law were still worse 
than the second class specially as they had no 
hope of rising to honour and affluence by superior 
merit. “But if they saw, by experience, that just 
and honourable conduct afforded the best prospect 
of their being ultimately rewarded by situations 
of trust and respectability they would gradually 
feel a higher regard for character and rectitude 
of conduct” 


The increase in the value of land and the “lesser 
restrictions on commerce” led to many significant 
changes. A class of society was brought into 
existence that had been unknown before. There 


The Middle 
Class 


grew up a class of people placed 
between the aristocracy and the poor. 
Previously the wealth of the country 


was concentrated into the hands of a few indivi^ 


duals, “while all others were dependent on them 
and the bulk of the people were in a state of 
abject poverty of mind and body”. The advantages 
derived from this change were incalculable not 
merely as regards the Hindoos themselves but as 


1. English Works of Rajah Rammohan Roy (Paninl) : pp. Z96« 
297. Addiclonl Queries Respecting the Condition of India. 
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affecting the prosperity and the stability of the 
British Indian Empire.* 

After the introduction of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment the Government of Bengal declared that it 
was essential for the prosperity of the country 
that there should grow up a new order of gentry. 
It directed all its efforts towards the creation of 

such an order. A new race of landed 
A New Order proprietors “possessed of energy and 

of Gentry 

capital” was created, many of whom 
enjoyed great wealth and consequence. Not only 
so, “free-trade” facilitated the development of 
an order of native merchants “in wealth equal and 
in intelligence but little inferior to” the most 
respectable of European merchants.® 

The Mussulman rulers neglected Hindu learning 
and, in consequence, it had decayed and almost 
disappeared, ‘‘except among Brahmans in the 

Deccan and East Indian provinces 
Hindu learning distant from the seat of Government.” 

neglected by 

Modem rulers Mussulmans and Hindus belonging 
to the higher classes of society studied 
Persian literature and some of them Arabic as well. 
Among them, and also among persons who studied 
Sanskrit, many were found to be “well-informed 
and enlightened” but “from their ignorance of 


2. Bengal Herald : June 13, 1629. 

3. Petition to the Parliament Against die Jury Act,* Nov., 1826* 
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European literataire they were not much esteemed 
by Europeans.** Those about the courts of the 
native princes were not inferior in point of edu¬ 
cation and accomplishments to the respectable and 
well-bred class in any other country.* 

There were very few seminaries for higher 
studies. Some of them were maintained by rich 
and respectable native inhabitants ‘‘but often in a 
very irregular manner**. The Hindu College in 
Calcutta, established imder the auspices of the 
Government, was on a highly respectable and firm 

footing. Many learned Christians 
objected to “the system, therein 
followed, of teaching literature and 
science without religion being united with them ; 
because they considered this as having a tendency 
to destroy the religious principles of the students (in 
which they were first brought up and which were 
consequently a check on their conduct) without 
substituting anything religious in their stead**.* 


Religious and Social 

Though perfectly aware of the absurdity of the 
prevalent religious rites and informed of the 

4. The English Works of Rejah Rammohan Ray ( Panini ) p 199 - 
Additional Queries Respecting the Condition of India : Q. 10. 

5. IWd;p. 299. IWdiQ. 11. 
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“nature of a purer mode of divine worship,’^ 
Brahmans, finding, in the ceremonies and festivals 
of idolatry, the sources of their comforts and 
fortunes, not only never failed to protect such 
worship from all attack but even “advanced and 
encouraged it to the utmost of their power by 
keeping knowledge of their scriptures concealed 

from the rest of the people’^ Their 
Prevalent reU- followers “felt gratification in the 

gious rites 

idea of Divine Nature, residing in a 
Being resembling themselves in birth, shape and 
propensities and were naturally delighted with 
the mode of worship agreeable to the senses, 
though destructive of moral principles and the 
fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition”®. Loca-* 
lities of habitation and a mode of existence ana^ 
logons to their own views of earthly things were 
uniformly ascribed to each particular God. “And 
so tenacious were those devotees in respect to the 
honour due to their chosen divinities that when 
they met in such holy places as Haridwar, Proyage, 
Siva-Kanchi or Vishnu-Kanchi, the adjustment of 
the point of precedence not only occasioned the 
warmest verbal alterations but sometimes even 
blows and violence”. “Neither did they regard 
images of those gods merely in the light of instru¬ 
ments for elevating the mind to the conception 

6. liwi t p, 66. Islui Upatiishad ; Preface. 
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of those supposed beings ; they were simply, in 
themselves, made objects of worship*’^ 

“The worshipper of images ascribed to them 
at once the nature of human and super-human 
beings. In attention to their supposed wants as 
living beings he was seen feeding or pretending to 

feed them, every morning and even- 
Nature of scason he was 

Images 

careful to fan them, so in the cold 
he was equally regardful of their comfort, covering 
them by day with clothing and placing them at 
night in snug beds.” But superstition did not 
find a limit here : the acts and speeches of idols 
and their adoption of various shapes and colours 
were gravely related by the Brahmans and, “with 
all marks of veneration, were firmly believed by 
their deluded followers”®. 


The worshippers created their gods in their own 
image and after their likeness. They not only 
invested them with human qualities but with 
human frailties as well. The gods were very often 
represented as “sensual and destitute of morality,” 
as “forming criminal attachments” and “using fraud 
for the attainment of their objects.” Debauchery 
and other vices often characterised the popular 
conception of gods. The activities of the gods so 


7. JWd : p. 67-68. Ibid, 
8* Ibid : p. 68. Ibid, 
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frequently recited before the ignorant multitude 
could not but debase their character*. 

The grossness of the rites and ceremonies 
connected with the worship of gods was very often 
disgusting, “Dancing with indecent gestures, 
singing obscene songs about the love-adventures 
of gods, the use of wine, “criminal practices,'* 
were very often included in religious ceremonials,^® 

“Every Hindoo who devoted himself 
to this absurd worship, constructed 
for that purpose a couple of male and 
female idols, sometimes indecent in 
form as representatives of his favourite deities" ; he 
was taught and enjoined from his infancy to contem¬ 
plate and repeat the history of these as well as their 
fellow-deities, “though the actions ascribed to them 
were only a continued series of debauchery, 
sansuality, falsehood, ingratitude’^ breach of trust, 
and treachery to friends. There could be but one 
opinion respecting the moral conduct expected of 
a person, “who had been brought up with senti¬ 
ment of reverence to such beings, who had refre¬ 
shed his memory relative to them almost everyday, 
and who had been persuaded to believe, that a 
repetition of the hol^ name of one of these deities 

9. Ibid t p. 97. A Defence of Hindu Theism t 

Ibid t p. 125. A Second Defence of the Monotheistical System 
of the Vedas. 

10, Ibid : p, 99. A Defence of Hindu Theism. 


Crossness of 
rites and 
ceremonies 
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was not only to purify and free him from all 

* 

crimes whatsoever but to procure to him future 
beatitude”. 

The chief part of the practice and theory of 
Hinduism was centred round the adoption of a pe*' 
culiar mode of diet. A person might, in other 

respects, be pure and blameless, but 
Peculiar mode conform to these ‘‘rules 

importance diet” he was “not only visited with 

the severest censure” but was actually 
excommunicated. He was doomed to undergo 
what was commonly called loss of caste. The 
rigid observance of this grand article of Hindu 
faith was considered “in so high a light as to 
compensate for every moral defect.** “Even the 
most atrocious crimes weighed little or nothing 
against the supposed guilt of its violation. Murder, 
theft or perjury, though brought home to the party 
by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss 
of caste, was visited in their society with no pecular 
mode of infamy or disgrace”. These crimes were 
sufficiently atoned for “by a trifling gift to the 
Brahman called prayasckif* or the performance of a 
few idle ceremonies. Persons guilty of such crimes, 
after such atonements, were at once taken into 


11. Ibid : p. 112. A Second E>efence of die Monodieistical System 
of the Vedas. 
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society “freed from all temporal inconveniences” 
as well as “all dread of future punishment”.** 


They did 
and fashion 

Custom violated 
yet regarded 
as authoritative 

religious and 
their favour. 


not recognise the fact that “custom 
is quite different from divine faith ; 
the latter proceeding from spiritual 
authorities and correct reasoning and 
the former being merely the fruit of 
vulgar caprice”. They defended their 
other practices by citing custom in 
Yet “for the sake of little convenien¬ 


ces” and “to promote their worldly advantage”, “the 
whole community in Bengal, with very few excep¬ 
tions, had, since the middle of the last century, 
forsaken their ancient modes of the performance 
of ceremonial rites of religion”, followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan and, consequently, 
“differed in the most essential points of ceremonies 
from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot and Benares”. 
The system of their subdivision in each caste 
with the modes of marriage and inter-marriage 
was also a modern introduction altogether contrary 
to their ancient law and usages. The profession 
of instructing European gentleman in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas was a violation of their long- 
established custom. “The supplying their European 
guests with wine and victuals in the presence of 


12. IbiA : p. 74. bha Upanfshad: Introduction.. 
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their gods and goddesses was also a direct breach of 
custom and law.”^* 

Thou^ the orthodox Hindus frequently quoted 
Vedas and other Shastras in support of their views, 

in practice, they paid little or no 

Shastras ignored . i , 

attention to their precepts even in the 
points of the most important nature. "Although 
an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter was most strictly 
prohibited by the Vedas and Manu, yet the sale 
of female children under the pretence of marriage 
was practised by two-thirds of the Brahmans of 
Bengal as well as by their followers generally.’' 
Yajnavalkya authorised the second marriage of 
a man while his former wife was living ; but 
only under certain circumstances of misconduct 
or misfortune in the latter. In defiance, however, 
of this restraint, “some of them married thirty to 
forty women either for the sake of money got 
with them at marriage or to gratify brutal inclina¬ 
tion”. "According to Manu respect and distinction 
were due to a Brahman, merely in proportion 
to his knowledge”; but amongst Modern Hindus, 
honour was paid exclusively to certain families 
of Brahmans, such as Kulins, however void 
of knowledge or principle they might be. And 
this innovation might perhaps be considered as 

13 . Ibid : pp. 70'71. Isha Upanishad : IPixizw, 
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the chief source of the decay of learning and 
virtue discernible in that age.^* 

Women were often looked down upon as 
contemptible and mischievous creatures. Men, 
taking advantage of their corporal weakness, did 
not give them any opportunity for developing their 

latent powers, '‘those excellent merits 

Condition of entitled to by nature”, 

women ' t r ^ 

Women were “kept void of education 
and acquirements”.^® In spite of shastric injunc¬ 
tions to the contrary, Brahmans of less respec¬ 
table caste and kayasthas of high caste, “far from 
spending money on the marriage of their daughters 
and sisters received considerable sums and gene¬ 
rally bestowed them in marriage on those who 
could pay most”. Their daughters and sisters were 
very often married to persons who were sick or 
infirm or had some natural defects. Women thus 
either became widows soon after their marriage or 

led a miserable life for no fault of their 
Polygamy own.^® Many Kulin Brahmans married 

ten or fifteen wives for the sake of money. After 
marriage, most of these “without even seeing or 

14. Ibid : pp. 120*121. A Second Defence of the Monochelsiical 
System of the Vedas. 

15. Ibid ; p. 360. Second Conference on the Practice of Burning 
Widows Alive. 

16. Ibid : p. 282. Brief Bemarks Regarding the Ancient Rlfihtt of 
Females. 
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Condition in 
married lii^ 


receiving any support from their husbands*’ had 
to depend on their fathers and brothers for their 
subsistence. They suffered much during their lives 
yet remained true to their absentee husbands.^’ 

At marriage the wife was “recognised as half 
of her husband” but in their life after marriage, 
they were regarded, more or less, as slaves. The 

woman was employed to do the work 
of a slave in the house, such as, “in 
her turn, to clear the place every 
day, very early in the morning, whether cold or 
wet, to scour the dishes, to wash the floor, to 
cook, night and day,” to prepare and serve food to 
her husband and other members of the family. 
If, in her cooking or performance of other duties, 
she committed the slightest mistake she was, very 
often, insulted, beyond endurance, by the members 
of her husband’s family. After the male members 
of the family had fully satisfied themselves she had 
to content herself “with what may be left, whether 
sufficient in quantity or not”. If the husband was 
poor the wife had to perform all menial duties 
and “received injurious treatment” for any mistakes 
committed by her. “Should the husband acquire 
wealth .he indulged in criminal amours to her 
perfect knowledge and almost under her eyes and 


17. Tbid : p. 361. A Second Conference on die Practice of Burning 
of Widowa Alive. 
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did not see her perhaps once a month’^ Where 
a husband took two or three wives to live with 
him, his wives were subjected to ‘‘mental miseries 
and constant quarrels.” Sometimes the husband 
preferred one wife and treated others with neglect 
and even with cruelty. The wives endured such 
misbehaviour with patience and dignity. “Amongst 
lower classes and those even of the better class 
who had not associated with good company the 
wife, on the slightest fault or even on base suspicion 
of her misconduct, was chastised as a thief.” If, 
unable to bear such cruel usage, a wife left her 
husband’s house to live separately from him, 
the influence of the husband with the magisterial 
authority was generally sufficient to place her again 
in his hands, when, in revenge for quitting him, 
he seized every pretext to torment her in various 
ways and “sometimes even put her privately to 


death”/* 

On the death of her husband, deprived of the 
share of her husband’s property, the wife, who 
had, so long, been the sole mistress of the family, 

all on a sudden, became a mere 
dependant. She could not spend “the 
most trffiing sum or dispose of an 
article of the least value without the consent of her 
sons or daughters-in-law.” When family disputes 


Condition of 
widows 


18. iWd : pp* 362-63. Ibid, 
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took place between her and her daughter-in-law 
her son very often took the side of his wife 
and wounded her feelings grievously. “Step¬ 
mothers, who often were numerous on account 
of polygamy, were still more shamefully neglected 
in general by their step-sons and sometimes 
dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law who had 
fortunately a son or sons by their husband.*^ The 
widow had three alternative courses left to her to 
follow. “Ist. To live a miserable life as an entire 
slave to others without indulging any hope of 
support from another husband. 2ndly. To walk 
in the paths of unrighteousness for her main¬ 
tenance and independence : and 3rdly. To die on 
the funeral pile of her husband loaded with the 
applause and honour of her neighbours.**^® 

At a time when she was overwhelmed with grief, 
the widow, conscious of the insults and slights to 
which widows of the same rank in life were daily 
subjected, lost all interest in life ; and this indiffe¬ 
rence to life “accompanied with the hope of future 
reward held out to them led them to perform 
8ahamaran^\ It is a remarkable fact that “the num¬ 
ber of suicides in the single province of Bengal 
when compared with the other provinces was 
almost ten to one.*’ This disproportion must have 

19. Ibid : pp. 378'379. Brief Remarks Regarding the Ancient 
Rll^ts of Females. 
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been due to the fact that polygamy was there much 
more frequent and the law and usage of the land 
did not provide for the proper maintenance of 
widows*®. Under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case the weaker among widows very often fell 
victims to the temptations of life and were led 
astray by men into “walking into the paths of 
unrighteousness. * * 


III 

ECONOMIC 

During the Moslem rule, proprietors of land had 
“to pay a considerable portion of their rents to 
the rulers of the country’’. The rates of the reve¬ 
nue demanded from them were not fixed. They 

were liable to be augmented or 
The Permanent ^t the arbitrary will of the 

Settlement. ' 

ruler. With a view to facilitate 
collection of revenue and to encourage proprietors 
to improve their estates, Goverment relieved 
them, in the year 1793, from the distress and 
difficulties orginating in the uncertainty of assess-^ 
ment, by concluding “a perpetual settlement” with 
them**. This settlement had been “conducive to 
the Proprietors”. Lands which had, formerly. 


20. ibid :p 379. Ibid. 

21. Ibid .* p. 290. A Paper on tihe Revenue System In India. 
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remained waste were cultivated—a fact which aug¬ 
mented their income. In the absence of any 
regulations to the contrary, and in distinct violation 
of the rights of Khudkasta ryots, the rates paid 
by them at the time of the “perpetual settlement** 
were raised to a considerable extent®*. “As to the 
policy of vesting in the proprietors themselves, 
exempted from any increase of tax, the powers of 
augmenting dues from their Khudkasta tenants 
I must confess it to be a subject that requires 
examination**® *. 


Within ten or twelve years after the introduc¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement the old order of 
reminders was eliminated. Adhering as they did 
to their habits of managing their estates by 
agents and neglecting their own affairs, most of 
them lost a great part of their lands 


Old order of 
zeminders 
replaced by a 
new type. 


and some, the whole. Their lands 
were purchased by a new type of 
landholders who, by their industry 


and outlay of capital, improved their 


estates and “increased their own fortunes.** But 


their successors “becoming less active and more 
extravagant,** brought their estates again into the 
market®*. Perhaps two-fifths or onehalf of the 


22. Ibid : p. 288. Tbid : para 7* 

23. Ibid : p. 289. Ibid : para 8. 

24* Ibid : p. 281. Queationa and Anawers on the Revenue System 
of India : Q. 38. 
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whole revenue were usually in arrears. More than 
one-half of the estates were, after due notice, 
advertised for sale every year. Very few were 
actually sold. Zeminders paid off the arrears of 
revenue after raising the money required by loan 
or otherwise*®. When sold, the properties were 
purchased frequently by other landlords and some^ 
times by the proprietors themselves in the name of 
trusted agents. Sometimes, persons engaged in 
trade became purchasers and sometimes, the native 
revenue officers in the name of their confidential 
friends**. “As such publicity was not given 
to the sales as the local circumstances required, 
native revenue officers had an opportunity 
of effecting purchases at a reduced price ; 
since the respectable natives in general, living in 
the country, were not in the habit of reading the 
Government Gazette or of attending the public 
offices ; and in respect of estates transacted by 
agents, by a collusion with them, the estates fre" 
quently sold at a very low price^^*^. 

There was no regular system of the administra¬ 
tion of justice under the government of the former 
rulers; yet Khudkast ryots, i.e. villagers who 
cultivated the land which belonged to the village, 

25. JbMl:p.275. i6td;a 18. 

26. Ibid tp, 276. Ibid t Q. 24. 

27. Ibid ip, 277, Ibid :Q, 26. 
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had some sort of fixity of tenure and rent. Although 
during the Moslem administration 
Khudkast ryots their rights were often “trampled 
upon, their claims to the cultivation 
of particular soils at fixed rates, 
according to their respective qualities’* were 
always admitted, “as their means of livelihood and 
inducement to continue to reside in their native 


villages.” But the power of imposing new leases 
and rents given to the proprietors had deprived 
them of this right. “It enriched comparatively a 
few individuals to the extreme disadvantage or, 
rather, ruin of millions of their tenants”**• 

When the permanent settlement was fixed govern^ 
ment recognised the zeminders “as having alone 
an unqualified proprietary right in the soil but no 
such right as belonging to the cultivators”. It, 
however, declared that the title-deeds of Khudkast 
ryots should not be changed “except (i) upon 
proof that they had been obtained by collusion”, 
or (ii) “that the rents paid by them had been 
below the Nirikhband ( general rates ) of the Pur- 
gaunah”, or (iii) “that they had obtained collusive 
deductions”, or (iv) “upon a general measurement 
of 'the Purgaunah for purposes of equalising or 
correcting the assessment”. In practice, however, 


28. Ibid : p. 289. A Papor on the Revenue System of India: 
paras 9 and 11. 
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under one or other of the preceding four condi^ 
tions, the landholders, through their local influence 
and intrigues, easily succeeded in completely setting 
aside their rights and increasing their rents**. 

At the time of fixing the rate of rent “plots of 
ground were classed into 1st. 2nd. 3rd and 4th. 
quality and the rates were fixed according 
„ , to the established rates of the district*’. 

Ryots victimised , , /• i i 

But as the percise quality of land 
was always in dispute” their classification was done 
according to the discretion of the reminders and 
government surveyors. “The measurement was 
also liable to variation” through the ignorance, 
ill-will or intentional errors of the measurers. 
These principles existed only in theory and not 
in practice. The entire process being carried on by 
“individuals who were generally poor and had no 
character to support”, the cultivators had no 
redress for their grievances**. 

In theory, the cultivator paid half the produce 
to the landholder but it was increased much 
beyond that by various means. It was a very heavy 
demand on him after he had met the whole 
expense of seed and labour. He was completely 
at the mercy of the Zeminder’s avarice and 

29. Ibid : p. 273. Questions and Answera on tfas Revenue System 
of India : Q. 9. 

30. Ibid : p. 274. Ibid : Q. 11. 
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ambition. The cultivator had ‘*no means of accu¬ 
mulating capital .under the present system**. He 
had to sell his entire produce to pay his rent 
and for his own subsistence and, when he failed 
to pay his rent, his moveable properties were dis¬ 
trained with the help of police-officers and sold by 
means of judicial authorities®^. 

The throwing open of trade by the Charter Act 
of 1813 and the admission of Europeans, even with 
all the restrictions that had been imposed, brought 
into existence a new era of increased prosperity 
among people. **It is well-known to everyone 

who has an estate in the country and 
Increased pros- personally conducts the affairs of his 
Zemindery to what great degree waste 
ing open of trade, lands have been cultivated in conse¬ 
quence of indigo-plantation and how 
comfortably the lower classes are spending their 
days from the dispersion of money throughout the 
country by the indigo-planters. Those peasants 
who were, in former times, forced by their 
Zeminders to labour for them without any remu¬ 
neration or for the gift of a small quantity of rice 
are now enjoying some freedom and comfort under 
the protection of indigo-planters, each receiving 
for his labour a salary of about four rupees per 
month from these indigo-planters. Many persons 
31. Ibid : pp. 274, 272, 278. 282, 276. Ibid : Qs, 6, 12, 7, 30. 43. 19. 
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of the middling rank, being employed as Sirkars 
etc, under these indigo-planters at a higher salary 
remain no longer victims to the whims of Zemin^ 
ders and great Banyans*®*’. “Among the beneficial 
effects already derivable from this new order of 
things is the greater circulation of money—this 
admits of proof. In the first place, the couries are 
nearly extinct in Calcutta and, in the course of a 
few years, they will scarcely be seen in Bengal. 
Ten years ago, a labourer in Calcutta received two 
rupees a month, now he is not satisfied with less 
than four or five and there is even a scarcity of 
workmen. A cabinet-maker formerly received eight 
rupees a month, now he obtains sixteen or twenty 
rupees for the same period. The price of labour is 
also increased (?) in the country. Twelve field 
labout^rs were formerly to be had for one rupee a 
day now six men can only (?) be had for a similar 
sum. Land for paddy was used to be rented for one 
rupee a beegah, now a Zemindar asks from his 
tenants three or four rupees a beegah. The rice 
which was wont to be sold at eight annas a maund 
may now be bought at two rupees a maund ; and 
the entire district of a Zemindary is now cultivated 
when formerly not one half was tilled”**. 

“At the Decennial settlement in this country 

32. Sambad Kaumadi—Landholder, Feb, 26, 1828. 

33, Bengal Herald : June 13, 1829. 
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Inetease in the 
value of estates. 


the value of estates was exceedingly depressed ; 

many extensive Talooks having been 
bought at the value of 2 or 3 years’ 
produce; whereas at the present 
period several of such Talooks have been disposed 
of, for the equivalent value of 20, 25, and even as 
high 30 years’ produce’’. ® * 

“By the throwing open of trade, articles impor¬ 
ted from England has reduced the price of these 

commodities. The poor class of peo- 
pie are now enabled, in consequence 
of the reduced price of good cloth, 
to obtain what they, before, only 
wished but could not afford. To feel aggrieved, 
therefore, by the mere apprehension ,of some slight 
injury accruing to a few individuals, while the 
community at large is greatly benefited is, in fact, 
wishing ill to society.” 


Reduction in 
,the price of 
commodities 


“The introduction, into this country, of the 
different kinds of English machinery for printing 

has been, no doubt, productive of 
Introduction disadvantage to a certain number of 

of machinery , 

copyists, but what sensible man will, 
from this consideration, shut his eyes against the 
great benefits which have arisen by producing 
livelihood to many, by multiplying books and 
diffusing knowledge.. .The truth is, that when a 
large body of Europeans came into Calcutta and 
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established themselves in different trades, people 
began to learn their business, and, after acquiring 
skill, were employed by these Europeans on 
advanced wages...The fact is that formerly the 
whole business having been engrossed by one or 

two persons, they made the greatest profit.At 

present the trade being left free to general competi¬ 
tion there is a numerous body of competitors and 
•each of them cannot, of course, be expected to 
make the same degree of profit as was done before. 
All of them, however, find employment owing to 
the extensive business of Europeans and, in the 
whole, they earn more now.’*** 

Thus the cultivation of waste lands, the freedom 
and comfort enjoyed by both cultivators and men 
belonging to the middling class, the greater circula¬ 
tion of money, increase in the price of land and 
its produce, reduction in the price of commodities, 
were all characteristics of a new economic order 
which was gradually replacing the old midiaeval 
economy of Bengal. 


IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

As early as 1808 it was recognised by the ad¬ 
ministrators that **the most certain and most safe 


34. S«mb«d Kaumudi —Aa Impartial Landholder : Jan 1,1830. 
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method of improving the British Government 
in India, of raising the intellectual 
and moral character of the natives 
and of ensuring the continuance 
of their attachment to the British Empire was to 
render the system of administering justice amongst 
them really independent, efficient and popular.”** 
Yet, during this period of transition, the adminis^ 
tration of justice in India was condemned on all 
sides. “Nothing can be more interesting and, at 
the same time, nothing can be more melancholy 
than the accounts given in evidence of the Judicial 
Committee of the mode in which law and justice 
are distributed to the millions of our fellow^ 
subjects in the Indian Peninsula”**. 

Many impediments to the fair administration of 
justice were discernible to observers of its proce^ 
dure. The administrator and persons among whom 
it was administered had no common language. 

Difference in manners was responsible 
Impediments to for the fact that it was very difficult 

the fair adminiS' /* . j ^ j ^ 

tration of Justice, to acquire an adequate 

knowledge of the real nature of grie¬ 
vances or, “of the real character and ^ validity 
of their evidence.” For want of publicity there 


35. Parliamentary Papera (House of Commons) 1831>32, vol. Xll» 
p 151. 

36. The limes : April 13, 1833. 
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was no superintendence of public opinion necessary 
for the proper administration of justice. Neither 
the authorities nor the general public could have 
any idea as to whether judges ‘‘investigated or 
decided the cases themselves or left the judicial 
business to their native officers and dependants.” 
Their treatment of parties, the principles on which 
they conducted their proceedings remained equally 
imknown and imnoticed. Oaths were administered 
so frequently that they lost all their significance ; 
the judges could not discriminate the value 
of evidence which was frequently taken by 
easily corruptible native officers; consequently, 
there was a great prevalence of perjury. * The 
practice of forgery was so very common as to 
“render the administration of justice still more 
intricate and perplexing”. The ignorance of the 
general public regarding the Regulations of the 
of the Government and the fact that proceedings 
were held in Persian, a language foreign to the 
judges and the parties concerned, added to the 
difficulties of the situation*’. 

The courts were very few when compared to the 
vast territories which they had to serve. Most of 
the people were situated at a great distance from 
them ; and the poorer classes were unable to go 

37. ^iglish Works of Ri^a Rammohun Ray (Panini), p. 241. 
Questions and Answers on the Judicial System of India : Q. 7. 
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Very few Courts 


to them for redress of grievances. “The business 
of the courts was very heavy and causes accumula¬ 
ted to such an extent that many were 
pending some years before they could 
be decided.” Wrong-doers were encouraged by 
this delay “and the innocent and oppressed were, 
in the same proportion, discouraged”. The 
large accumulation of cases, the ignorance of the 
judges of the laws and usages of the country, 
encouraged them to transfer a great part of the 
business to their native officers.®® 

The native judicial officers read the proceedings, 
answers, replies, rejoinders and other papers 

produced in the court; they wrote 
proceedings and depositions of 
witnesses ; and very often, on account 
of the weight of business, the judge employed them 
to take the depositions of the witnesses ; some¬ 
times they made abstracts of the depositions and 
other long papers and laid them before the judge 
for his decision*®. 

The subordinate native judicial officers received 
trifling salaries. They had to incur heavy expenses 
in supporting some respectability of appearance 
besides maintaining their families. They were 
allotted very important duties and possessed great 


38. Ibid : pp. 239-40. Ibid : Q,. 4. 

39. Ibid : p. 243. Ibid : Q. 15. 
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powers. The “causes pending in the courts 
involved immense sums of money”. It could not 
be expected “that the native officers having such 
trifling salaries, at least many of them, should not 
avail themselves, sometimes, of their official 
influence to promote their own interests”*®. 


Officials of the 
East India 
Company. 


Officials of the East India Company were sent 
out to India at a very early age “before their princi¬ 
ples were fixed or their education fully matured”. 

They found before them the “prospect 
of the highest power, authority and 
influence.” Immediately on their 
arrival they “occupied eminent rank 
and position”. Surrounded by “persons ready, in 
the hope of future favours and patronage, to flatter 
their vanity and supply money to almost any 
extent”, they “without the presence of any parent 
or near relative to advise, check, or guide them,” 
forced themselves into situations of great peril so fat 
as their integrity was concerned, “They were very 
often reduced into habits which proved ruinous to 
their health and to their fortunes”. “These embar¬ 
rassments interfered very seriously with their duty 
to government and the public”. “Their indiscreet 
choice of native officers” from youthful partialities 
and the thoughtless habits “acquired in early days, 


40. Ibid ; p. 245. Ibid : Q,. 24. 
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amid power and influence, proved very injurious 
to the community.*^*^ 

Religion which laid emphasis on mechanical 
adherence to outworn creeds ; religious practices 
and observances which debased human nature 
instead of elevating it; social traditions which 
thought more of rules of diet than of personal 
integrity ; social ideals which held women in con-- 
tempt and allowed them no opportunities to 
develop their potentialities ; landlords who exploi¬ 
ted the peasantry and wasted their wealth in extra¬ 
vagant expenses ; a tenantry, oppressed and down¬ 
trodden, which struggled hopelessly against abject 
poverty; an administration chaotic in the extreme; 
—such was Bengal as Rammohun saw it. But Ram- 
mohun was not to be daunted by this spectacle of 
human depravity and human misery. He contem¬ 
plated, indeed, these practices with the strongest 
feelings of regret and viewed in them “the moral 
debasement of a race who, I cannot help thinking, 
are capable of better things whose “susceptibility, 
patience and mildness of character render them 
worthy of, a better destiny.**** He proceeded to 
rouse the consciousness of people, by explaining to 


41. Ibid : p. 264. Ibid : Q. 7l and 72. 

42. Ibid : p. 74. ba Ujmniahad: Introduction. 
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them the real spirit of Hindu scriptures and of 
Hindu law. 

He looked to traditions of ancient nations and 
found them at variance with each other ; and when, 
discouraged by these circumstances, he appealed to 
reason as a surer guide, he found that, ^^instead of 
facilitating our endeavours or clearing up our 
perplexities it only serves to generate a universal 
doubt* incompatible with principles on which our 
comfort and happiness mainly depend.” After due 
consideration, he arrived at the conclusion that 
“the best method, perhaps is neither to give our¬ 
selves up exclusively, to the guidance of the one 
or the other ; but, by a proper use of the light 
furnished by both, endeavour to improve our 
intellectual and moral faculties, relying on the good¬ 
ness of the Almighty Power which alone enables 
us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
seek for.”** With the use of this method he 
sought to enlighten his contemporaries and place 
before them a new vision of life. He also sought to 
i^evitalise the nation by bringing people into contact 
with the liberal principles and the scientific thought 
of the West. For the attainment of his object 
he had, to fight very hard against tremendous odds. 
“By taking the path which conscience and sincerity 
direct, 1”, so said Rammohun, “bom a Brahman, 

43. IMd i p. 5. lC«tia Uptniiiiad : bitroduction. 
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have exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches even of some of my relations whose 
prejudices are strong and whose temporal advantage 
depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting 
that a day will arrive when my humble endeavours 
will be acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, 
whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived of 
this consolation ; my motives are acceptable to 
that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly.*’** 


44. Ibid s p. 5. Abridgement of the Vedanta: Introduction. 
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REGULATION OF THE PUBLIC 
PRESS IN INDIA 
1 

1791—1823 


Regulations for 
tlie Control of 
the Press t 1799 
—1813. 


Prior to 1799 there were no uniform and consis¬ 
tent rules for guiding the conduct of Editors or for 

restraining and punishing their exces¬ 
ses. Frequency of abuses during 1791- 
99 showed that checks were required 
other than the discretion of editors, 
apprehension of the displeasure of the 
government, lenient censure or even deportation. 

In 1799, the Government of Bengal established 
regulations according to which—(i) Every printer 
of a newspaper had to print his name at the bottom 
of his paper, (ii) Every printer and proprietor of 
a newspaper had to deliver his name and place of 
abode to the Secretary of the Government, (iii) No 
paper could be published on a Sunday, (iv) No 
paper should be published at all until it should 
have been previously inspected by the Secretary to 
the Government or by a person authorised by him 
for that purpose, (v) Penalty for otfending any 
of die above regubitlons was to be immediate 
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embarkation for Europe. The editors concerned 
promised strict compliance. The increase of 
private printing presses in India,—^unlicensed, how- 
ever controlled—was regarded as an evil of the first 
magnitude in its consequences ; and there was a 
proposal to print an Official Gazette “accompanied 
with a newspaper and containing articles of intelli** 
gence*’. The plan was not carried into execution 
for want of funds. 

Owing to war and other emergent circum¬ 
stances, during 1801-1808 further restrictions and 
prohibitions were imposed on newspapers and 
editors were censured for non-compliance with the 
same. On the 16th October, 1813, the Government 
further tightened up their control over the Press by 
enacting that:—(i) All proof-sheets of all news¬ 
papers, including supplements and all extra-publica¬ 
tions should be previously sent to the Chief 
Secretary for revision, (ii) The notices, hand-bills and 
other ephemeral publications should be previously 
transmitted to the Chief Secretary for revision, (iii) 
All existing rules were to be in force except as 
modified. Some of these rules were applicable 
only to a state of war, the operation of others were 
not uniformly oj rigidly enforced, and the duty of 
the Censor was exercised in a manner which, while 
it prevented “the publication of articles calculated 
to weaken the authority of Government, to shock 
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the religious feelings or prejudices of the Natives 
or to violate the peace and comfort of society’’ 
allowed to editors sufficient scope for the usual 
discussion of general or local interest.* 

In April 1818, Mr. Bayley, as acting Chief 
Secretary of the Government and Censor of news¬ 
papers thought some paragraphs in the Morning 

Post as objectionable and wanted to 
Mr Bayley and expunge them. The Editor, Heatley, 
Moniing Anglo-Indian, knowing that, as a 
Native of India,he could not be 
deported for refusing to act according to the advice 
of the Censor persisted in publishing them. In the 
absence of any legal powers to enforce the 
decisions of the Censor, the post was felt to be 
without any usefulness and the local Government 
acknowledged “the importance of obtaining such 
legal powers as might control the press”.® 

It was resolved on the 19th April, 1818, to 
abolish the censorship and to substitute in its 

place some general rules for the 
Abolition of guidance of Editors calculated to 

cciisonilip uy 

lord Ka9tin«8 prevent the discussion of topics likely 
to affect the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment or to be injurious to public interest. It was 


1. Letter from the Chairman and the Vicc'Chairman, Board of 
Directors to the President, Board of Control, Jfan. 7, 1823. 

2. Mr. Bayley's Note on the Native Press : Oct. 10, 1822 (Modem 
Ravieir, 1928, pp 562 »t nq,) 
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decided to point out to the Court of Directors 
that the Government had no legal powers to 
enforce its decisions in cases of newspapers edited 
by natives of India, and that it should get sufficient 
legal authority to control the Press. Accordingly, 
on the 13th August, 1818, the Governor-General- 
in-Council “recalled” the Regulation of 1799 and 
enacted regulations prohibiting the publication of 
certain types of articles.® These regulations “not 
having been made in the manner prescribed by 
statutes remained inoperative”* 

On receipt of a communication from the 
Government of Bengal the Court of Directors 
drafted a despatch censuring the Government for 


3. Newspapers were prohibited from publishing **( i) Any 
animadversions of the measures and proceedings of the Court of 
Directors or other authorities in England connected with the local 
administration; disquisitions on political transactions of the local 
administration: offensive remarks at the public conduct of Members of 
fhe Council, Judges of the Supreme Court or the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta: (ii) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion 
among native population of any intended interference with their religious 
opinions or observances: (iii) The republication from Enidish or 
other newspapers of passages coming under the above heads or 
^herwise calculated to affect British Power or reputation in India: 
(iv) private scandal and personal remarks tending to excite dissension 
in society”. The family likeness between these regulations and the 
restrictions imposed by Adam's Regulation points to their authorship. 

4. Statement of the East India Company ; Proceedings relating to 
an Appeal against certain Regulations of the Bengal Government 
t^gsrdtng the Press before the Privy Council. J. S. Buckingham (1825) 
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Despatch dated 
April 7, 1820 
censuring Lord 
Hasting 


the measures they had taken with regard to the 
Regulation of the Press, ‘‘After the fullest 

consideration”, so they observed, 
“which we have been able to give to 
the subject, it is our decided convic¬ 
tion that neither the Government, nor 
the public nor the editors will benefit from the 
change. With this conviction we particularly 
direct that, on the receipt of this Despatch, you 
do revert to the practice which had prevailed for 
nearly twenty years previous to 1818, and conti¬ 
nue the same in force until you have submitted to 
us, and we shall have approved and sanctioned 
some other system of responsibilities or control, 

adapted alike to all our Presidencies”.“We 

mean distinctly to say that we cannot consent 
to have great changes made in any part of our 
executive system without a previous communica< 
tion to us and a previous signification of our 
approval, especially without some efficient substitu¬ 
tion in the room of regulations proposed to be 
rescinded”. 


The despatch was transmitted to the Board of 


Despatch not 
communicated 
as the Board of 
Control sent no 
reply. 


Control on the 7th April, 1820, But 
as the Court of Directors did not 
receive any reply therefrom the 
despatch could not be communicated 
to the Government of India. The 
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censorship was thus abolished without any 
restrictive directions from the Government. 

The abolition of the Censorship of the Press 
was hailed by Indians as a very beneficial measure 
conducive to the social and intellectual progress of 

nio abolition coimtry. The Governor-General, 

of Censorship the Marquis of Hastings received com 
welcomed by gratulatory addresses from the natives 

Indians inhabitants of Madras 

in course of a congratulatory address observed 
“while contemplating this important subject it 
must have occurred that to the attainment of truth 
freedom of enquiry was essentially necessary \ 
that public opinion was the strongest support of 
just Government ; and that liberty of discussion 
served but to strengthen the hands of the Execu¬ 
tive.Such freedom of discussion was the gift of 

a liberal and enlightened mind, an invaluable 
and unequivocal expression of those sentiments 
evinced by the whole tenor of your Lordship’s 
administration”. His Lordship’s reply was fairly 
indicative of the liberal views he held on that 
question. This, as such, evoked the disapproval of 
the Court of Directors as liable to equivocal 
interpretation.® 

The question continued to come up for consi- 


5. Letter from the Chairman and the Vice-chairman, the Board of 
Directora to the President, Board of Control Jan 7, 1823. 
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deration before the Council in India. Mr. Adam, 
a Member of the Council, fully discussed the 
question of the Freedom of the Press **in the present 


The Question 
before the 
Council in 
India. Mr. 
Adam’s Note 


State of the country*’ ; he pointed out 
that the ‘‘freedom of the Press then 
enjoyed had tended to weaken the 
proper influence of the Government 
and to excite much discontent and 


insubordination without any compensating benefit”. 
He drew the attention of the authorities in England 
to this problem, in order that they might determine 
whether there was any necessity of vesting, by an 
act of Legislature, the Government of India with 
powers to restrain the abuses of the Press. He, 
however, “abstained from discussing that branch 
of the question which related to the Native Press”* 
Fully convinced that the Native Press might be 
converted into an engine of the most serious miS' 


Mr. Bayley’s 
Note on the 
Native Press. 


chief, Mr. Bayley, another member 
of the Council, ’submitted a note 
explaining why he considered it 
essential that the Government should 


be vested with legal powers “to control the excesses 
of the Native as well as of the European Press”*. 

He pointed out that the stability of the British 
dominion in India depended on “(i) The cheerful 


6. Mr. Bayley* Note on the Native Preae. Oct* 10* 1822. ( Modern 
Review 1928. pp* 562 et aeq ). 
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obedience and subordination of the officers of 

The baste of army; (ii) on the fidelity of the 

the stability of native troops to the supposed character 
the British and power of the government; and 
Empire Upon the opinion which may be 

entertained by a superstitious and unenlightened (!) 
Native population of the motive and tendency of 
our actions as affecting their interests**. Moreover, 
the natives were totally unrepresented in the 
Government; nor had they any voice, in legislative, 
financial and administrative matters. Tlie Govem- 


The baste of 
the stability of 
the British 
Empire 


ment in relation to them was “substantially and 
necessarily despotic.** Under the above circums¬ 
tances, a Free Press was not “consistent with the 
character of our institutions in this country or 
with the extraordinary nature of our dominion in 
India**. 


It was not, in his opinion, desirable to publish 
and circulate strictures which might create dissati' 
sfaction amongst military Officers regarding their 
“prospects and situation in life” *, nor to criticise 
the orders issued by superior officers *, nor 
^to encourage and disseminate opi- 
Creation of nions adverse to subordination and 
dtesattefaction to discipline.’* Moreover, no one should 
be discouraged ^ j^lg power to Weaken the 

fidelity of native troops by dwelling 
on the fatigues, privations and hardships to which 
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they were subjected and “the restrictions by which 
the most deserving were precluded from rising 
beyond the hun\bler ranks of their profession.” 
When there were discontent and suspicion among 
them it was dangerous to acquaint them with their 
own power of resistance. These fears, so expressed, 
were absolutely chimerical as he himself admitted. 
He could not, in his note, cite one single instance 
which might justify his fears. 

His real fear lay elsewhere. He was equally 

apprehensive lest ‘‘the native population should be 

encouraged to appeal from acts and proceedings of 

the Local authorities or of the Government itself 

to the tribunal of public opinion and seek that 

participation in passing the laws or in controlling 

the measures of the Executive Govern- 

His real fear : Hient which is exercised by the 

Natives may seek representatives of the people in a 

pa^ci^tion country.” What he feared was 

not dissatisfaction among military 

officers or native troops for it was 

not in existence but the spread of liberal ideas 

♦ 

among the people which might make them con¬ 
scious of their political rights and privileges. He 
could not tolerate any criticism, however just it 
might be, of the acts of Government. Not only so, 
a devout Christian that he was, he could not appre¬ 
ciate the part which Rammohun played in his 
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controversy with the Christian missionaries. In his 
opinion it was not wise nor politic "to allow our 
native subjects unrestrained liberty of discussing 
and publishing in the native languages, speculations 
on points of the nature above noticed or strictures 
on the conduct, characters and public acts of their 
English rulers or on the comparative merit of 
the several religions” professed by the different 
communities. The British had taken under their 
protection various Indian states and probably their 
protection extended even to the abuses and malad¬ 
ministration of their Rulers ; otherwise why should 
Bayley consider it unwise and impolitic to criticise 
"the proceedings of states in alliance with the 
Company ?” Why was he so apprehensive of 
criticism ? Governments conscious of rectitude 


should not be afraid of public scrutiny. 

Bayley was not, however, afraid of the present 
situation for he had to admit that “up to the present 
date a certain degree of caution has naturally been 
observed and the apathy and the want of curiosity 
of the natives have prevented any very extensive 

circulation of the papers.^^ What he 


He feared the 
increasing 
popularity of 
the Press 


feared was the increasing popularity 
of these papers. "The attention of 
Natives of rank and education in 
many and distant parts of India has 


been roused to the contemplation of this porten- 
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txDus novelty** and even the family of the King of 
Delhi had officially expressed a desire to be fur¬ 
nished with the Persian newspapers I He consi¬ 
dered the subject of the native press as a question 
of real importance not for any offence hitherto 
committed but for the eventual and probable 
results of the Freedom of the Press. For was it 
not “the infancy of the attempt to claim for 
Indians, a right to canvass and scrutinise,, through 
the medium of public newspapers, the acts and 
motives of their rulers** ? 

Mr. Bayley considerd the editors of native 
newspapers as totally subservient to their English 
supporters. He was after all an official and not a 
statesman. We cannot expect from him that 
far-sighted vision or that penetrating insight which 
we generally associate with statesmen. Naturally 
he was afraid that under the influence of their 
European friends and patrons the native newspapers 
“may become the chaimel of spreading throughout 
the coimtry such reports and strictures and 
doctrines as the bigotry, self-interest, disappo¬ 
intment or malignity of European British subjects 
may choose to circulate**. 

It was of the future that this administrator was 
apprehensive. “The native editors would advance 
step by step and grow bold by the experience of 
impunity, that they will hereafter engage in the 
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discussion of all measures and gradually assume a 

right of censuring public acts and 
public officers*'. Not only so, they 
future would circulate statements “tending 
to mislead in questions likely to 
awaken the passions and religious prejudices of the 
mass of our Indian subjects such as the abolition 
of Satis”. As the law then stood, the Government 
had no power to check effectively these tendencies 
and hence the necessity of vesting it with super¬ 
visory powers over the Press. 


And now for a short excursion into the region 
of political philosophy ! “It is a primary and a 
most humane part of our policy”, so Mr. Bayley 
asserted, “to adopt our laws to the state of society, 
and not prematurely introduce the institution of a 
hi^ly civilised society among a less enlightened 
people. In England the laws regarding the press 
„ . have kept pace with the progress of 

His theory: , i T . . 

adopt laws to public opmion and with other institu¬ 

tions of a free people ; the minds of 
men have been gradually prepared for 
the exaggeration and misrepresentation which must 
ever attend freedom of publication”. The above 
is a precious travesty of history. It was not a 
benign Government, as Mr. Bayley suggested, 
which made laws regarding the press to keep 
pace with public opinion. On the contrary, it was 


the state of 
society 
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public opinion, roused by a press, however unfree 

* 

it might be, which wrested freedom from imwilling 
hands. It was not for nothing that Milton wrote 
his Areopagitica and ever memorable are the 
struggles of the freedom of thought against the 
bonds of Midiaeval authoritarianism. Nor were 
the minds of men gradually prepared ( by whom ? 
by the state ?) for exaggerations and misrepresenta^ 
tions. With the spread of education and culture, 
the enlightened minds of men could easily distin-^ 
guish between illusion and reality and truth. 

It might be true, as Bayley asserted, that, the 
idea of a Free Press critical of government 
activities was foreign to the Asiatic world of 
thought* But it does not follow that the intro*' 
duction of a Free Press would, therefore, be disas- 
trous. New ideas always disturb the equilibrium 
of a particular world of thought; the mind of man 
has, however, wonderful flexibility and can very 
well adjust itself to new ideas and new situations. 
It passes one’s understanding why a Free Press 
should overturn, as Bayley predicted, all previous 
habits of thought. Might not these habits of 
thought gain in potency and strength by being 
expressed through a Free Press ? 

Not that Mr. Bayley was against the diffusion 
of knowledge through the Press. “No engine, indeed 
can be conceived more powerful and effectual for 
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He was not 
against the 
diffusion of 
knowledge 
through the 
Press 


diffusing useful knowledge amongst the people of 
the country than a Press circulating, cheaply and 

periodically, articles of intelligence 
calculated to instruct and improve the 
public mind” ; but then it must be 
“under the guidance of judicious and 
properly qualified conductors”. And 
he waxed eloquent about the future. 
“If superintended with prudence and under the 
restraint of legal authority, the native newspapers 
may be made the instrument of extraordinary and 
extensive benefit, in disseminating useful knowledge, 
in correcting prejudices and in facilitating those 
measures which may be directed by the government 
with a view to the improvement of our institutions 
and to the promotion of happiness, prosperity and 
civilisation amongst the numerous and rapidly 
increasing population of British India”. 


And what were the conditions he recommended 
for the attainment of this brilliant future ? Why ? 

“The general supervision of news- 
His idea of papers published in the native langua- 

constant viguance , - - t-r. 

ges might be vested in the Persian 
Secretary to the Government who should exercise 
a constant vigilance over the periodical news- 
writers and bring to the notice of his superiors any 
instance of deviation from the rules and principles 
which might be laid down for the guidance of 


4 
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persons employed in such labour**. Can Press so 
controlled bring about the intellectual improvement 
necessary for the progress of a nation 1 Freedom 
of thought is bound to be throttled under such 
conditions ; and without freedom of thought no 
new ideals and no new principles can be operative 
in national life. 

On January 17, 1823, the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairman, Court of Directors, the East India 
Company, addressed to the President, the Board of 
Control, a despatch wherein they gave 
Despatch of the the official version of the state of the 

Court of Direc- >0 -tj*!*.* *1 -l* 

tors dated Jan ^ India laymg Special emphasis 

17, 1823 on the opinion of the men on the 

spot. They also conveyed to him their 
disapproval of the measures for the supervision of 
the Press adopted by the Marquis of Hastings and 
the situation created by the activities of editors 
like Buckingham. It was difficult for Mr. Adam 
to tolerate the idea ‘‘that servants of the govern¬ 
ment and men living here under its license and 
protection should band themselves against it and 
act in declared and systematic defiance of its 
authority**. “It was too trite and obvious**, Mr. 
Adam continued, “that what may be treated 
with neglect there (i. e. in a free and enlightened 
country like England) may produce the most 
deplorable consequences here (in India)’*. The 
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Commander-in-chief referred to “the seriously 
hurtful effects (of articles in the Press) produced 
among the young officers of the army and 
inexperienced civil servants**. They were led to 
believe that they, and not the experienced officers 
of the government, were the proper judges of what 
was expedient. Several officers had also been 
found to be implicated in the public criticism of 
the measures of the government. 

The Court of Directors could not appreciate 
the tolerant attitude of the Marquis of Hastings 

and wanted strict supervision of the 
Hieir obsewa- Press. They placed before the Pre- 

sident of the Board of Control, the 
following observations for his consi¬ 
deration : 

(i) “A Free Press is a fit associate and necessary 
appendage of a representative constitution. 
Wherever a government emanates from the people 
and is responsible to them, the people must 
necessarily have the privilege of discussing the 
measures of the government**. Wherever the 
chosen representatives of the people make “laws 
affecting their person and property**, they exercise 
only delegated authority and the people have every 
right to discuss how these delegated powers are 
being used. India had, however, no free, representa¬ 
tive, popular government. Its people had no 
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control over the acts and measures of the executive 
officials. 

(ii) “Under a free government the Press is at 
once the organ of expressing and the instrument of 
enlightening public opinion f but in India public 
opinion did not exist. The advantages to the 
governed produced by public opinion in other 
countries under a free government were, in some 
measure, secured to the people of India by “a chain 
of responsibility and a gradation extending from 
the lowest executive officers of the service, through 
the local governments and the constituted 
authorities at home to the British Parliament and 
through the Parliament, to the people of England”. 

(iii) The Government in India exercised a 
delegated authority, derived from the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. The Govern¬ 
ment of India resided in England and was 
responsible to the British people. It was in 
England and not in India that its measures ought 
to be discussed. 

(iv) “There is, indeed, a widespread and deep- 
rooted opinion in India to which we owe much of 
our success and the extinction of which portend 
the approach of a great calamity—namely, the opi¬ 
nion entertained by natives of our vast superiority 
and irresistible power* This impression, more than 
perhaps any other cause, has aided the establishment 
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and diffusion of our dominion in India and the 
great advantages which have resulted therefrom to 
the natives”* •‘“But can it be doubted that the 
respect of the natives for our authority would be 
greatly diminished and the energy of the govern¬ 
ment be impaired by a Free Press ?”***“How can 
Government preserve unity and vigour of action 
when the Press becomes at once its rival and 
opponent ?” 

(v) There had already been a diminution of 
respect for Europeans brought about by the liberal 
spirit of the British Government embodied in its 
institutions, the increase in the number of Euro¬ 
peans residing in India, “the disparity in their 
character and attainments’* and the familiarity 
occasioned by closer and more frequent intercourse 
between them and the natives. Such diminution 
was a matter of regret, not of congratulation, ‘Tt 
was surely impolitic to assist the silent and almost 
imperceptible workings of the causes by the applica¬ 
tion of a new power, better calculated both to 
magnify and accelerate the result.” 

(vi) The Press is not the best vehicle for 
disseminating knowledge. Its aim is to “gratify 
curiosity rather than to enlighten the understan¬ 
ding”, The “moral and intellectual character” 
of the people may be improved not by circulation 
of newspapers and pamphlets but by spreading 
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education and *^dififusing moral and religious 
instruction” throughout the community. The 
process is slow and gradual. It is spread over 
generations. “Ill-'judged precipitation might lead 
to general insubordination, insurrection and 
anarchy and terminate in our compulsory abandon¬ 
ment of the country”. A foreign government 
may be strong and beneficent but it is bound to 
be impopular because it is foreign ; and where the 
natives differ in manners, religion and colour from 
the administrators, there can be no sympathy and 
attachment among them. 

(vii) The Government had to depend on the 
native army. The exclusion of natives from the 
higher ranks of officers might be a source of consi¬ 
derable dissatisfaction. A Free Press might goad 
them on to revolt. 

The abolition of censorship, they argued, could 
not be defended on any account whatsoever ; and 
the law of libel was no adequate means of controll¬ 
ing the Press. Europeans were few and mostly 
inter-related ; it was, consequently, difficult to form 
any impartial jury. Morever, England had a 
settled government strengthened by centuries of 
tradition while authority in India, acquired and 
preserved by very inadequate means, was “but of 
yesterday*’. The government must be vigilant. 
There were publications which might be safely 
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admitted in England, but would be extremely 
dangerous in India* They pronounced themselves 
in favour of the restoration of censorship and the 
extension, by an act of Parliament, of the powers of 
the Local Government “to grant and with-hold 
licenses from presses, punish any infringement of 
the rules of control and otherwise check the 
excesses of the Press”. 

The President of the Board of Control, however, 
did not think that, “under all the circumstances, 
„ , , , it would be, at present, advisable to 

Reply of the \ 

President, The Submit to Parliament any measure for 
Board of extending the authority of the Indian 

Control Government to check the abuses of 

the Press^\’ 

The Regulation of 1818 by which the Censor¬ 
ship of the Press was removed and it was made 
liable only to the laws of sedition and libel, 
could not be welcomed by the Anglo-Indian Press. 

The British, so they asserted, were 
Regulation of ^ rulers of a population very far 

exceeding the population of Great 
Press Britain ; and the government of the 
country was vested in an inconsider¬ 
able number of persons. Their authority depended 
“not on physical force but on intellectual superio- 

7. Letter from Mr. C. W. Wynn to the Chairman and the 
Vice'chairman, The Court of Directors : April 5,1823. 
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rity and the judicious management of the power 
which that superiority had prompted*'. Moreover 
“India had not a venerable constitution, nor a 
system of jurisprudence adapted by long usage to 
her wants and capable of accommodating itself to 
casual and difficult emergencies”. She had not, 
as yet, organised herself into political parties nor 
developed “any antique and loyal opposition” or 
“any liberal and generous party spirit differing as 
to the means, but united as to the end, the public 
good”. There were no common interest, no 
common sympathies which could bind together 
the governors and the governed ; “no commimity 
of affections, of religion and of soil with the stran¬ 
ger under whose sceptre” they lived. Indians had 
not that spirit which could “protect them from 
the insidious approaches of nominal friends but 
real enemies”, that understanding which could 
“enable them to draw the line between the honest 
and open expression of opinion, and the badly 
disguised treason that lurks under sulky remon¬ 
strance”. “Those who have”, so the Asiatic 
Journal opined, “removed the censorship from the 
Indian Press have taken on themselves a perilous 
responsibility ; and it becomes them to watch the 
event with proportionate anxiety”. 

The Asiatic Journal was apprehensive of the 
consequences of the abolition of the censorship. 
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It prophesied disaster. **Not in our times,” so it 
asserted, “perhaps the evil may happen, but happen 
it will, it must be accelerated or retarded by the 
behaviour of our resident authorities”•••“by the 
timidity, the indecision, the carelessness or by the 
resolution, constancy, union and vigour with which 
they hereafter act on the subject”. Even the 
publication of a journal like Sambad Kaumudi was 
suspect in its eyes. “A Journal published in the 
language of the natives, conducted by natives, 
designed for the perusal of native Indians, and of 
them most exclusively, is set on foot, for the 
purpose of fomenting their accidental discontents, 
of opening their eyes to the defects of their rulers, 
of encouraging and giving utterance, not to their 
complaints, but to their remonstrances”® and this 
of a journal whose avowed object was “the public 
good” and which, in its Address to the Public, 
appreciated “the liberal and, comprehensive mind 
of our present enlightened and magnanimous ruler 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings”.® 

The Liberal Press could not remain silent. It 
very significantly pointed out that the natives of 
India had certainly a community of interest in the 
attainment of progress, “in the repulse and sub- 

8. The Asiadc Journal: Qjuioted by the Calcutta Jotirnal: 
Feb. 14,1823. 

9. Address to the Public : Sambad Kaumudi No. 1 : Dec. 4, 1821 : 

« 

Translated and ptiblished by the Asiatic Journal: Aug. 1822. 
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jugation of those enemies who would make their 

country a field of devastation and 
Regulation of plunder’*, “in the extension of 

LibLai PwM. commerce, the enricher of the world”, 
in the diffusion of knowledge and of 
the useful arts and sciences and “lastly in the for¬ 
mation, perfecting and permanent establishment 
of such a. system of government, morals and 
religion, as, while securing for ever the happiness 
of India, may raise an eternal monument of glory 
to the British name.” They further recognised 
the services of the free native Press towards making 
the government and the public “intimately acqu¬ 
ainted with the real situation and sentiments of the 
whole population”.^® It was significantly asked 
“if a spark of discontent should anywhere to be 
kindled is it better that it be immediately dis¬ 
covered by means of a Free Press ; or that it should 
be kept smothered in silence, until it secretly 
extend far and wide, and then suddenly burst into 
an unquenchable flame 

After the departure of the Marquis of Hastings 
(Jan. 1, 1823 ) Mr. Adam took charge of the 
government pending the appointment of a new 
Governor-General. Mr. Adam belonged to that 


' 10, The Calcutta Jountal: Feb. 14, 1823. 
11. The Calcutta Jounial: April 5, 1823. 
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group of administrators who had looked askance at 
the abolition of censorship. He along 
« with other high officials of the 

takes over charge 

Government regarded the develop¬ 
ment of a Free Press in India as an unmitigated 
evil. 

Silk Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, had, in very strong terms, criticised the 
appointment of Dr. Bryce, the first Chaplain of the 
Calcutta Scotch Church to a post 
Mr. Adam imder the East India Company. He 

Buckingham was immediately served with a notice 
to quit the country. The Court of 

Directors disapproved of the appointment and it 
was clearly proved “that Buckingham’s fault was 
a trifling one, if a fault at all, and did not deserve 
such a drastic punishment” Mr. Adam did 
not stop there. He found that “the removal of 
Mr. Buckingham from the country would very 
probably be followed by the substitution, in his 
room, of one or more individuals, who, not being 
British European subjects, could not be visited by 
a similar penalty”. “Such individuals might un-* 
doubtedly become the real or nominal editors or 
proprietors of the newspapers and might circulate 
the most licentious publications without incurring 
any danger or responsibility”, unless they offended 
against the law of libel. And in view of the class 
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of individuals from which Petty Juries in Calcutta 
were formed and their mental attitude to such 
matters “the success of legal prosecutions for libel 
would be exceedingly doubtful**. Adam was 
apprehensive that “so long as the Press is under no 
other legal restraint than that imposed by vague 
apprehension of conviction and punishment for 
libel it will be in the power of factions or mischie- 
vous individuals**... “to disseminate the most 
injurious reports and in various ways to embarass 
the proceedings and weaken the authority of the 
government**.^* 

“A Rule and Ordinance was, therefore, promul¬ 
gated on the 14th March, 1823, by His Excellency 
the Govemor-General-in-Council enacting that 
a daily, weekly or any periodical paper should 
not be published in this city ( Calcutta ) without an 
Affidavit being made by its Proprietor in the Police 
Office, and without a Licence being 

and Ordinance Procured for such pubhcation from 
the Chief Secretary to Government; 
and that after such licence being obtained, it 
is optional with the Governor-General to recall the 
same, whenever His Excellency is dissatisfied with 
any part of that paperAn official order was 

12. Note of Mr. Baylay : Oct. 10, 1822. Modem Review : 1928 pp. 
562 ef wq, 

13. MitaMil'Ukhbtir: April 4, 1823 : Quoted by the Calcutta Journal, 
AprU 10, 1823. 
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issued “commanding the attention of Editors of 
Newspapers or other periodical works to certain 
restrictions therein contained, prohibiting all 
matters which might be considered as coming under 
the following heads :— 

(1st) Defamatory or contumelious reflections 
against the King, or any Members of the Royal 
Family : 

(2nd) Observations or statements touching the 
character, constitution, measures or orders of the 
Court of Directors, or other Public Authorities in 
England, connected with the Government of India ; 
or the character, constitution, measures or orders 
of the Indian Governments, impugning the motives 
and designs of such Authorities or Governments ; 
or, in any way, tending to bring them into hatred 
and contempt; to excite resistance to their orders 
and to weaken their authority : 

(3rd) Observations or statements of the above 
description relative to allied or friendly Native 
Powers, their ministers or representatives : 

(4th) Defamatory or contumelious remarks or 
offensive insinuations levelled against the Governor- 
General, the Governors or Commanders-in-chief, 
the Members of Council, or the Judges of His 
Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies or 
the Bishop of Calcutta ; and publications of any 
description, tending to expose them to hatred^ 
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or contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections 
and insinuations against the public officers of 
Government; 

(5th) Discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among the native population of 
any intended official interference with their religious 
opinions and observances, and irritating and 
insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and 
modes of thinking on religious subjects : 

(6th) The re-publication from English or other 
papers of passages coming under the foregoing 
heads : 

(7th) Defamatory publications tending to dis¬ 
turb the peace, harmony jand good order of 
society : 

(8th) Anonymous appeals to the Public relative 
to grievances of professional or official nature 
alleged to have been sustained by public Officers 
in the Service of His Majesty or the Hon^ble 
Company 

It was muzzling of the Press with a vengeance. 


14. Appeal to the King'in'Coundl, Rammohun Ray, pata 14th. 




II 

1823-1835 

It was necessary that, before becoming law, the 
Regulation should be fixed up for twenty days on 
the walls of the court-room and then receive the 
approbation of the Supreme Court. On the 17th 
of March Mr. Fergusson, Barrister, 
moved the Court “to allow parties 
who might feel themselves aggrieved 
by the New Regulations to be heard against it by 
their Counsel before the sanction of the Court 
should establish it as law*\ The Hon’ble Sir 
Francis Macnaghton, the sole acting Judge “appoin¬ 
ted the 31st March for Counsel to be heard*’. He 
also suggested that, a Memorial should be presented 
before Government for the withdrawal of the 
Rule and Ordinance. His advice gave people an 
idea that his Lordship “disapproved of the Rule 
and Ordinance” and he would either use his 
influence to support the prayer of the memorialists 
or exercise his authorty to prevent 
Rammohun’s the Rule ftom passing into law. A 

Supreme Court Memorial to Government was pre¬ 
pared, “containing a respectful repre¬ 
sentation of the reasons which existed against the 
proposed Rule and Ordinance being passed into 
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law”. As it was not ready to be sent in circulation 
for signature until the 30th of March and “it was 
then too late for Government to act upon this 
Memorial so as to supersede the discussions and 
decisions that were to take place in the Court”, 
another Memorial “of the same tenor” was “hastily 
prepared* \ It was addressed to the Supreme Court 
itself “demonstrating our unshaken attachment to the 
British Government and praying the Court to with^ 
hold its sanction from a Regulation which would 
deprive us of an invaluable privilege, firmly secured 
to us by the laws of the land, which we had so long 
enjoyed and could not be charged with ever having 
abused**.^' 

The Memorial to the Supreme Court is a very 

interesting document. “Alike in diction and in 

argument it forms a noble landmark in the 

progress of English culture in the East.**** The 

Natives of Calcutta, according to the Memorial, 

“without indicating the least suspicion on the 

stability of the government and its good faith” “had 

Faith of the voluntarily entrusted it with millions 

people in of money” •••“reposing in the sanguine 

Government hope that their property being secu- 
shocked , t 

red, their interest will be permanent as 


15. Appeal to the KingoimCouncil: paras 7th and 8th. 

16. Collet—Rsjah Rammohun Ray Ed. by Prof D. K. Biswas and 
P. Ganguli p. 177. 
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The servants of the East India Company were 
invested with very great powers. They proposed 
and enacted laws for the government of the exten¬ 
sive territory under their control and also adminis¬ 
tered laws ; they collected revenue and superin¬ 
tended manufacture. They had intro¬ 
duced certain Judicial, Revenue and 
Commercial Systems to facilitate the 
administration of the country. Natu¬ 
rally they were partial to these 
systems and activities and their reports 
to the Court of Directors were not 
free from bias. The Court of Directors had very 
often expressed anxiety for the welfare of “the 
many millions dependent upon them in a country 
situated at a distance of several thousand miles.” 


A Free Press 
necessary for 
information 
regarding the 
systems and 
activities of 
government in 
India 


It was certainly necessary for them to establish 
other agencies to find out whether these systems 
and these activities were as beneficial to the people 
as they were represented to be, and if so, whether 
they were strictly put in practice. Such investiga¬ 
tions required impartial information which could 
be obtained only by (i) “the existence of a Free 
Press in this country” “under the special patronage 
of the Court of Directors and subject to the control 
of law only” or by (ii) ‘‘the appoinment of a 
Commission composed of gentlemen of intelligence 
and respectability, totally unconnected with the 


6 
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Government in this country, which may, from 
time to time, “investigate on the spot, the condition 
of your Majesty’s faithful subjects”. There were 
great, almost insuperable, obstacles “to the introduc¬ 
tion or efficacy of the latter mode of proceedings.” 
A free Press giving expression to men’s sentiments 
and publishing truth without any partiality entailed 
no burden on the state. It was essential to the 
well-being of society.** 

The coimtry abounded in wealth and the people 
were accustomed to corrupt means for compassing 
their ends. Though rulers might be bringing purer 
principles from England they were left 
Public expre- ^t liberty to follow their own interest. 

ssion of opinion rr<i 1.111 t 

and publication: They Were subjected to the thousand 
a restraint on temptations of life around them, 
the abuses of Supreme Government was 

uncontrolled , ,. , 

power placed at a great distance and 

the channels of communication were 
entirely in their hands. They looked forward to 
the quiet and secure enjoyment of their wealdi in 
their native land ; it was only natural tliat they 
should care little for the character they left behind. 
Restraint of some kind was absolutely necessary 
for preserving people from “the abuses of uncon¬ 
trolled power,” Public expression of opinion and 


42 . Ibid : Paras 45tiu—47th. 
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public criticism alone could act as a restraint.** 
The natives of the country had given unques¬ 
tionable proofs of their loyalty and attachment ; 
yet if, in spite of such proofs, they could not be 
safely entrusted with the privileges of a Free Press 
subject only to the restraints wisely imposed upon 
the Press by the laws of England, freedom of expres¬ 
sion might be granted them with severer restraints 
—“legal restraints not those of arbitrary power and 
penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction 
according to the forms of the laws of England— 
not at the will and pleasure of one or two indivi¬ 
duals without investigation or without hearing any 
defence’’. It was all the more necessary to do so 
as the natives of the country were ifenorant of the 
method of transmission of representations to the 
Court of Directors. Such transmission depended 
on the pleasure of the local government who could 
make any observations on the representations 
totally unknown to the petitioners. Having no 
friends in England nor any knowledge of the 
country, such petitioners could entertain no hope 
for the success of their representations.** 

Absolute power and perfection in administrative 
affairs were not necessary for the stability of tho 


43. Ibid : Para Slat. 

44. Ibid : Para 49th. 
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Government 
conscious of 
rectitude should 
not be afrsid 
of public scru' 
tiny 


British Government. Even private individuals: 
challenged the justice of their acts before the Sup^ 
reme Court ; and “after necessary 
evidence being produced and due 
investigation made'*, judgements were 
very often given against the Govern^ 
ment without any fear of its being 
brought into hatred and contempt. 
The memorialists only prayed that 
people might similarly bring forward, for investiga¬ 
tion and redress, evidence about acts of 
government which affect public interest, “Govern¬ 
ment conscious of rectitude of intention should 
not be afraid of public scrutiny by means of 
the Press".*® 

Freedom of the Press, it was often urged, might 
“afford the means of combination against the 
Government". Extraordinary situa¬ 
tions would certainly warrant emer¬ 
gency measures totally unjustifiable in 
times of peace. But grievances properly 
represented to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and redressed after due investigation never lead 
to revolutions, the grounds of discontent which 
excite revolt being thus quickly removed. Where 
there was no freedom of the Press and grievances 
remained unrepresented and unredressed, innumer- 


Grievances 
properly reprc' 
sented and 
redressed check 
revolutions 


45. Ibid : Para 29th« 
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Anarchy and 
revolution 
more preva* 
lent among 
backward 
nations than 
among enlighten¬ 
ed ones 


able revolutions had taken place in all parts of the 
globe, or if such revolutions were prevented by the 
armed forces of the government, the people conti¬ 
nued ready for insurrection.** 

It had been argued that the spread of knowledge 
is dangerous to the existence of legitimate authority. 

As a people become enlightened, it 
was held, they become conscious of 
their power. They discover that “by a 
unity of eflFort they may easily shake 
off the yoke of the few and thus 
become emancipated from the restraint 
of power altogether*’. Anarchy and 
revolutions are, however, more to be 
found in backward nations than in enlightened ones. 
“In nations the most enlightened, any revolt against 
governments which have guarded inviolate the 
rights of the governed is most rare.” “The resis¬ 
tance of a people advanced in knowledge has ever 
been—^not against the existence—but against the 
-abuses of power.” So far as the servants of the 
Company were concerned strong considerations 
regarding promotion, etc., preserved subordination 
among them and powers of suspension and dismis¬ 
sal strengthened these considerations. Under these 
circumstances they could not rise against the Govern- 


46. Ibid: Para 3l8t. 
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ment or encourage revolts.*’ If the authorities 
wanted to preserve their power by keeping people 
in ignorance they would have to prohibit not only 
periodical publications but printing of all kinds. 
Education and every other means of diffusing 
knowledge would have to be discouraged. “Igno^ 
ranee and degradation must then mark the extent 
of British power.” Even this would not make 
for the stability aimed at. “Notwithstanding the 
tyranny and oppression of Chengizkhan and Tamer^ 
lane, their empire was not so lasting as that of the 
Romans, who, to the proud title of conquerors, 
added the more glorious one of ‘Enlighteners of 
the world’.’**® 

In 1773, by an Act of Parliament, the Supreme 
Court was established in Calcutta and, under provi^ 
sion of that Act, it was empowered to hear object 
tions to Acts and Regulations of the Government 

Rammohun’s register them, if not disallowed. 

Appeal before It was further provided “but never-^ 
the King-in- theless it shall be lawful for any person 
Council ^ India to appeal therefrom ( the 

Supreme Court) to His Majesty, his Heirs or 
Successors-in-Council, who are hereby empowered, 
if they think fit, to set aside and repeal any such 
Rules, Ordinances and Regulations respectively, so 


47. Ibid : Para 32nd. 
Ibid: Para 35th. 
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as such appeal or notice thereof be lodged in the 
said new Court of Judicature within the space of 
sixty days after the time of registering and publi¬ 
shing the same/*^® Rammohun must have known 
this provision of the Act *, he and his associates 
must have lodged in the Supreme Court their 
Appeal to the King-in-Council. A copy of the 
same was also sent to Colonel Leicester Stanhope 
for transmission to His .^ajesty-in-Council. The 
Appeal, when it reached England, created a stir in 
contemporary liberal circles of that country. “The 
Memorial, considering it as a production of a 
foreigner and a Hindu of this age, displays so much 
sense, knowledge, argument and even eloquence 
that the friends of liberty have dwelt upon it with 
wonder.’* So wrote Stanhope to Rammohun 
under date June 9, 1825. “Your Memorial,” he 
continued, “demonstrating the usefulness and 
safety of a Free Press in British India and praying 
for its restoration, I forwarded with a letter to the 
Secretary of the Board of Control. He honoured 
me with a courteous reply that it had been graciously 
received by His Majesty.”®® In spite of such 
gracious reception by His Majesty the Appeal was 
not successful. _ 

49- Proceedings before His Majesty’s Privy Council relating to An 
Appeal against certain Regulations of tb© Bengal Government on the 
Press—J. S. Buckinsham (18Z5y> 

50. Oriental Herald. Vol VI; pp. lOS-lO?- 
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Buckingham was practically ruined by the 
suppression of his paper and his deportation from 
India. Undaunted by his misfortunes and goaded 

on by this act of injustice he carried 

‘i'e Press 

of the Proprietors Regulations to England. He was 
of the East India successful in getting a requisition 
Company meeting of the Proprietors of the East 

India Company convened on July 23, 1824- During 
its prolonged discussion on “the Press in India 
and the Banishment of Mr. Buckingham”, the 
Memorial was significantly referred to and recog¬ 
nised as written by Rammohun.*^ 

Not satisfied by the result of the discussion in 
the meeting of the Proprietors of the East India 
Company, Buckingham appealed to the Privy 
Council. During the hearing of the Appeal his 

counsel made significant use of the 
The Appeal Memorial to the extent of quoting 
before the Privy ^ passage from it. “I have now 
Counca hand*' said he, “a Memorial 

consisting of a great variety of 
representations on the part of those natives 
who argue their case with a quiet reasoning 
of details which would lead me into too much 
length if I were to go into all liie particulars about 
it; but with regard to the last of which, exhibiting 


5l. Oriental Herald, Vol IH : pp. —128. 
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the sanction under v/hich your Lordships are 
now sitting, shall beg leave to call your Lordship*s 
attention—“Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from 
the distance of almost half the globe, appeal to 
your Majesty’s heart by the sympathy which forms 
a paternal tie between you and the lowest of your 
subjects, not to overlook their condition ; they 
appeal to you by the honour af that nation which, 
under your Royal auspices, has obtained the glori¬ 
ous title of Liberator of Europe, not to permit the 
possibility of millions of your subjects being 
wantonly trampled on and oppressed ; they lastly 
appeal to you by the glory of your crown on which 
the eyes of the world are fixed, not to consign 
the natives of India to perpetual oppression and 
degradation”. 

When objection was raised that the memorial 
formed no part of the written proceedings he 
observed ; “Whether it is a part of the written 
proceedings before your Lordships or not you 
will, I am sure, remember the great and solemn duty 
you have to perform—the most solemn, I declare 
before God, that ever has been submitted to any 
public body in the coimtry, involving the faith of 
nations and the character of England, to a degree 
unparalleled, even in the most weighty and important 
proceedings ever submitted to public considera- 
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In spite of the able pleadings of his counsel 
and the weighty considerations he brought to bear 
on the subject, the English dread of native criticism 
triumphed in the end. The case was not judged on 
the broad principles of equity but on the intricate 
questions of legal rights. And after six months^ 
consideration the Privy Council in November 18^5 
“declined to comply with the petition presented by 
by ^r Buckingham, late of the Calcutta Journal, 
against the Press Ordinance of 1823.”®* 


52. FroceetdUn^s before lUs Majesty's Privy Council relating to an 
Appeal against certain Reguladona of the Bengal Government on tbe 
Press—J. 8. Buckingham (1825). 

53. Collet—^Life of Raja Rammohun Roy (ed. by D. R. Biswas & 
P. C. Oanguli ). p. 167. 



Ill 

Repeal of the Press Regulations 


Lord Amherst had but little sympathy for the 
measures of Mr. Adam ; but as the majority of 
his Council seemed to share the opinion of his pre¬ 
decessor, he, for some time at least, 
Lord Amherst simply Carried on the old system 

and the Press iii i iiiit 

Regulation which he found established. In course 
of time, however, he became convin¬ 
ced of the oppressive nature of the Press Regula¬ 
tions. The restrictions on the Press were gradually 
relaxed and, during the last two years of his admi¬ 
nistration, persecution “ceased from the face of the 


land.*»»" 

Under Lord William Bentinck, althou^ the old 
Regulation was not repealed, the Press became 

practically free. “He was wont to 
say that he did not care a straw for 
the vituperations of the Press” but 
“esteemed it as a friend and appre¬ 
ciated it as an auxiliary to good 
government”. He had learnt more 
from it than from all other sources of infor¬ 
mation. Only once, did he contemplate applying 
the restrictions on the Press. When a virulent 


Lord William 
Bentinck and 
die Press 
Regulation 


54» Kaye^Life of Lord Metcalfe Vol Hi pp. 133*157. 
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campaign was being carried on against the “obnoxi¬ 
ous half-vatta order and the Court of Directors 
adhered to it in spite of all references and re¬ 
presentations,” Bentick, anticipating “the torrents 
of invective which would be poured against the 
Court bethought himself whether it were not his 
duty to curb such expressions of disloyalty” by 
enforcing the old Regulation against the Press. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then a member of the Supreme 
Council, wrote a strong minute against the adop¬ 
tion of any such measure. A Free Press, according 
to him, had “afforded a vent” for the expression 
of feeling against an unpopular order with the 
result that the feelings themselves had been allayed. 
The application of the old order would be merely 
“furnishing a new source of discontent by crushing 
the expression of public opinion. There would be 
more danger to the state in suppressing the expres¬ 
sion of opinion than in keeping the valve open.”*® 
The propriety of framing some distinct regula¬ 
tions on the subject df the Press was discussed 
in the Council and generally acknowledged ; but 
owing to the failing health of the Governor- 
General no final decision could be reached.®* 

On the 27th January 1835, the Governor-General 

i 

55. Kaye—Life of Lord Metcalfe Vol 2 : pp. 133*157 : Minute of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sept., 1830. 

56. Asiatic Journal, Sept., 1835. Asiatic Intelligence p. 5. 
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received a petition praying that the Regula¬ 
tions of Mr. Adam might be repealed. In his 
reply to the petition Lord William Bentinck 
“trusted that, in no long time, a system would be 
established which, while it gave security to every 
person engaged in the fair discussion of public 
measures, would effectively secure Government 
against sedition and individuals against calumny** ; 
His Lordship agreed with the petitioners in 
thinking that such a measure, before it was finally 
passed into law, “ought to be submitted to the 
public and that all classes of the community ought 
to have an opportunity of offering their comments 
and suggestions with respect to it.**®^ 

After the departure of Bentinck Sir Charles 
Metcalfe found himself to be the Acting Governor- 
General. He proceeded to carry into effect his 

ideals of a Free Press in India. “There 
caife nothing to induce a pause. The 

Press Regulations Question had been fully debated. The 
subject was well understood**. 
Although a new Governor-General was on his way 
to India “there was no reason to believe that he 
would be a better judge of the propriety of such 
a measure than the mature Indian statesman at the 
head of affairs**. 


57. Asiatic Journal, September 1835 : Asiatic Intelligenoe, p. 5. 
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In April 1835, a Draft Act for the future regula*- 
tion of the Press was drawn up and duly published. 

“It declared the repeal of the Press 
of Aprius^r Regulation of 1823 in the Bengal 

welcomed Presidency and those of 1825 and 
1827 in Bombay. It enacted that the 
Printer and Publisher of all periodical works, within 
the Company’s territories containing Public news, 
“should appear before the Magistrates of the juris¬ 
diction in which it should (?) be published”. Every 
book or paper was thenceforth to bear the name 
of the author or publisher. Every person having a 
printing press on his premises was to make a declara¬ 
tion thereof and for all violations of the provisions 
of the Act penalties of fine and imprisonment were 
decreed. Beyond the necessity of these declara¬ 
tions there was no other restriction on the liberty 
of the Press.*® 

The repeal of the regulations was welcomed with 
great jubilation by the public in Calcutta. A meet¬ 
ing was held in which all sections of the people 
joined and an address was presented to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe hailing him as the liberator of the Press.®* 
“The Regulations”, in Metcalfe’s opinion, “were 
extremely odious. They gave to the government 
arbitrary powers which British subjects in any part 


58. Kaye^-Life of Lord Metcalfe, Vol II pp. 137* 154. 
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of the world detest. No Government could now 


have carried them into effect without setting 


Sir Charles 
Metcalfe on the 
Press Regulations 


universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord William 
Bentinck’s forbearance no Govern-' 


ment could have ventured to enforce 


those laws unless it had been gifted with a most 

hardy insensibility to ridicule and obloquy.and 

as they brought unnecessary odium on the Govern^ 
ment it would have been absurd to retain them.** 


Not that Metcalfe supported the‘‘licentiousness** 
of the Press. He indeed “insinuated cautions** 
against it. “We cannot**, asserted Sir Charles, 
“apparently enjoy the liberty of the Press without 
being exposed to its licentiousness. We must 
submit to the attendant evil for the sake of the 
predominant good. Although the boundary 
between liberty and licentiousness is perceptible 
enough in practice it can hardly be defined by law 
without the danger of encroaching upon useful 

liberty.Much, therefore, necessarily depends on 

the good sense and good taste of those who wield 
the power which the Press confers. The worst 
enemies of the Press are such as destroy its-influ¬ 
ence by prostituting its use for the gratification of 

base passions.'Ihe proper influence of the Press 

is thus destroyed ; and ultimately just censure, 
which would otherwise be respected and dreaded, 
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is disregarded and discredited, and, being confoun 
ded with the mass of indiscriminate abuse, 
loses its effect*’. *• His liberal outlook could not 
tolerate the arbitrary power so long wielded by the 
Government. He held that by the revelations of 
the Press, if true, the Government had an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the evil without their incurring 
any odium. A Free Press thus strengthened the 
Government instead of weakening it. 

In support of the repeal of the Regulations 
Macaulay, then the Law Member of the Council, 
addressed a minute to the Court of Directors. He 


pointed out that while politic rulers disguised their 

Macaulay's arbitrary measures under popular 
Minute on the forms and names, the Indian govern- 
Press Regula- ment, wfth respect to the Press, went 
the other way about. “The newspapers 
have, for years, been allowed a measure of practical 
liberty as they enjoy in England. If any incon-^ 
veniences arise from the liberty of political 
discussion to those inconveniences we are already^ 
subject. Yet while our policy is liberal and 
indulgent, we are daily reproached and taunted 
with the bondage in which we keep the Press”. 

A strong feeling on this subject appeared to* 
exist throughout the European community in 


59. Reply of Sir Charles Metcalfe to the Congratulatory Address : 
Asiatic Journal, December, 1S35 : Asiatic Intelligence, pp. 203>204. 
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the British power itself**. Landholders had similarly 
placed entire reliance on its good faith and, on that 
basis, carried on vast improvements in their estates. 
Natives of wealth and respectability including 
Landholders had given moral and pecuniary 
support to government during the last wars “from a 
deep conviction that under the sway of that nation, 
their improvement, both mental and social, would 
be promoted and their lives, religion and property 
be secured**. They had been frequently discuss¬ 
ing the literary and political improvements 
‘‘continually going on in the state of the country 
\mder the present system of government**^’. These 
“feelings of loyalty and attachment** had been due 
to the “wisdom and liberality displayed by govern¬ 
ment in the means adopted for the gradual improve¬ 
ment of their social and domestic condition** as 
well as the assurance “of the possession of the same 
civil and religious liberty which is enjoyed in 
England**. This faith would receive a rude shock 
if they were suddenly deprived of “one of the most 
precious of their rights**—“a right which they are 
not, and cannot be charged with having ever 
abused*’. 

TTie memorialists significantly pointed out that 


17. 

18. 


Engll^yh Works of Rsjs Rammohun Ray (Panini) pp. 438-440. 

im. 
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the process 
would be 
stopped 


*‘numerous publications had been circulated in the 
Bengalee Language*'. They had already served to 
improve the minds of natives and “ameliorate 
their condition by introducing among 

improwd*the them free discussion.” Natives were 
minds of natives : thus induced “to reflect and inquire 
after knowledge”, develop thfeir 
intellectual powers and widen their 
mental horizon. This desirable object 
had been promoted by the establishment of Native 
Newspapers which communicated “to those 
residing in the interior of the country, accounts 
of whetever occurred worthy of notice at the Presi¬ 
dency or in the country and also the valuable 
intelligence of what was passing in England and 
in other parts of the world, conveyed through 
the , English Newspapers or other channels**. 
After the passing of the Rule and Ordinance and its 
implementation a complete stop would be put to 
the diffusion of knowledge, either by “translations 
into the popular dialect of the country from the 
learned languages of the East or by the circulation 
of literary intelligence from foreign publications”.^* 
Natives versed in the laws and customs of the 
British nation had been, throu^ newspapers, 
disseminating among their countrymen, a knowledge 


•.m 
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of “the admirable system of government established 
by the British** in England, the excellence of their 
political institutions and their strict and impartial 
administration of justice. The implementation 
of this Rule and Ordinance would put obstacles in 
the way of their continuing to do so. 

“Every good Ruler**, the memorialists reminded 
the authorities, “who is convinced of the imper¬ 
fections of human nature and reverences for the 


The Press 
veyed to the 
Government in 
India and in 
England informa¬ 
tion regarding 
local occurrences 
and judicial pro¬ 
ceedings' The 
Rule and 


Eternal Governor of the world, must 
be conscious of the great liability to 
error in managing the affairs of a vast 
empire ; and therefore, he will be 
anxious to afford every individual 
the readiest means of bringing to 
his notice whatever may require his 
interference**. Government should 


Ordinance be conscious of the necessity of its 

would be putt- ^ possession of full and 

ing a stop to it tr 

impartial information regarding local 
occurrences and judicial proceedings. This object 
could be achieved by Native Newspapers which 
had, so long, done nothing to bring the government 
of the country into hatred and contempt. They 
had never obtruded on Government groundless 
representations and had always been restrained 


20. im : p. 442. 

21. Ibid : p. 443. 
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in their expression of opinion. Information about 
the condition of the people of India was 
frequently conveyed to England ‘‘by translations 
from Native publications inserted in English 
Newspapers printed here and sent to Europe or 
by English publications**. The passing of the 
Regulation or Ordinance would put a stop to all 
these methods. The natives would be prevented 
from making the government “readily acquainted 
with the errors and injustice that might be 
committed by its executive officers in the various 
parts .of this extensive country** or from “commu¬ 
nicating, frankly and honestly, to their Gracious 
Sovereign in England and his Council, the real con¬ 
dition of His Majesty*s faithful subjects in this 
distant part of his dominions and the treatment 
they experience from the local government**.** 

The security of a Government did not, accor¬ 
ding to them, depend on keeping a people ignorant. 
History tells us a tale altogether different. The. 

policy of keeping people in darkness 
The policy of has always proved “disadvantageous 
to the rulers**. “For we find**, so 

pie ignorant is , ^ 

always disavan. they asserted, “that as often as an 
tageous ignorant people, when opportunity 

offered, have revolted against their 


22. JUd: P. 442. 
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Rulers, all sorts of barbarous excesses and cruelties 
have been the consequence; whereas a people 
naturally disposed to peace and ease, when placed 
under a good government from which they expert 
•ence just and liberal treatment, must become the 
more attached to it, in proportion as they become 
«enlightened’\®® 

The Memorial was, by the order of the Judge, 
read by the Registrar of the Court. Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Turton, entered into arguments showing 

Memorua brfoie *^6 Rule and Ordinance to be both 
the Supreme illegal and inexpedient. His Lordship, 
in giving his decision, paid no regard 
whatsoever to the Memorial. He further disclosed 
that “at the time he expressed a desire to hear 
every objection and recommended a Memorial 
to Government against it,-•-his Lordship had previ¬ 
ously pledged himself by promise to Government 
to give it his sanction”. According to his Lordship’s 
own statement from the Bench, he had twice 
refused to see the Regulation “before it passed 
in the Coimcil”. He probably thought it improper 
to give his approval “until it came before 
him in the regular manner” ; but when an 
application was made to him the third time “he 
not only consented to read it”, but “with some 


23. im : P. 442. 
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alteration ageeeid to give it his sanction**. When 
an application for a hearing was made to him he 
did not disclose these facts but gave people the 
impression that he had been keeping an open 
mind to hear every objection. The memorialists 
felt that their representations as well as the argu^ 
ments of the most able lawyers “were treated with 
contemptuous neglect**. 

According to the laws of the country, as sanc¬ 
tioned by His Majesty in Parliament every regulation 
had to be fixed up for twenty days in the Supreme 
Court before its registration. This interval was 
meant to give the Judge time for deliberation and 
hearing of objections so that “the establishment of 
injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppre^ 
ssive acts** might be prevented. But if the Judge 
entered into previous compact with the Local 
Government, the salutary effect of the twenty days* 
delay was lost. People would then be “in constant 
apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred of 
their rights might be suddenly snatched from them 
at a moment’s warning before they had time to 
represent the evils which it was calculated to inflict 
upon them**.** 

On the rejection of their Memorial by the 
Supreme Court, Rammohun and his associates 


24. Appeal to tfhe King*in>Councll : Parat 9di— 
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appealed to the King-in-CounciL “The Appeal is 

Rammohun’s of the noblcst pkces of English 

Appeal to the to which Rammohun put his hand. 
Kmg-in-Council stately periods and not less stately 

thought recall the eloquence of the great orators 
of a century ago. In a language and style for 
ever associated with the glorious vindication of 
liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise 
of British power, the principles and traditions 
which are distinctive of British history”.** 

In this Appeal Rammohun scrutinised very 
critically the restrictions put on the journals by the 
special notification of the Government. It was 


pointed out that His Majesty’s name 

prohibited. Scarcely known among the majO" 

imaginary and rity of the people nor were they 
improbable or acquainted with his greatness and 

power. It would be futile for any 
one to make or circulate among them 
contumelious and injurious reflections on His 
Majesty or any of the members of his illustrious 
family ; nor had they any inducement to do so. 
They were also well convinced of the benevolent 
intentions of the Court of Directors and, conse^ 


25, Collet—Life of Rajah Rammohan Roy cd. by Prof. D, K. 
Biswas and F, C. GanguU : P. 180. 
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quently, could have no desire to make remarks on 
their proceedings. 

Missionaries had been, for a long time, trying, 
by publications in the native languages, “to bring 
the prevailing system of religion into disrepute.” 
Freedom of the Press enabled the people to combat 
their writings, to defend their own religion by the 
same weapons of reason and persuasion, “convinced 
that true Religion needs not the aid of the sword or 
of legal penalties for its protection**.” As there was 
no arbitrary interference from the authorities there 
could be no ground for suspicion with regard to 
the intentions of the Government ; and any unfoun¬ 
ded rumours maliciously circulated could be severely 
punished by law. It was not expected that the 
English nation would abandon their policy of 
religious toleration but if any such attempt was 
ever made this Rule and Ordinance would prevent 
natives even from “intimating that appalling intel¬ 
ligence to their countrymen.” The office of the 
Lord Bishop “being of a nature totally distinct 
and not at all interfering with the religious opinion 
of the people”, they could never dream of vilifying 
him.*’ 

Judges were protected, by existing laws, from 


26. Ibid X Bnfas 16th and 17ih. 
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defamation and abuse. The restrictions would 
create an idea of their infallibility and jeopardise 
the rights of counsels to challenge the legality or 
equity of their decisions.*® 

Malicious publications of matters tending to 
"bring Government into hatred and contempt or 
excite resistance to its orders or weaken its authority 
were punishable by Law” as guilty of treason and 
sedition. Seditious and treasonable publications 
were unknown and “it could not be necessary for 
Government to throw aside, of a sudden, the laws 
which were fully sufficient and arm itself with new 
and extra-ordinary powers at a time when it was 
more secure than at any former period.”* ® 

The offences prohibited were, thus, **imaginary 
and improbable** and were already provided for by 
the laws of the land. The great mass of the people 
did not read at all and had “the greatest reverence 
for men in power.** They were “not to be moved 
by what was written but by what was done.** The 
capability of the Press for bringing Government 
into hatred and contempt was thus restricted. The 
Rule and Ordinance with its restrictions was, 
therefore, absolutely unnecessary unless the Govern¬ 
ment was anxious “to interrupt the regular course 


28. : Para 22nd. 

29. Ibid : Para 18th. 
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of justice”, take the law into its own hands and 
“combine the Legislative and Judicial power, which 
is destructive of all Civil Liberty”.*® 

The real object of these restrictions seemed to 
be “to afford Government and all its Functionaries, 
from the highest to the lowest, complete immunity 
from censure or exposure respecting 
The real object any thing done by them in their official 
of the restictions capacity, howevcr desirable it might 

be that the public conduct of such 
public men should not be allowed to pass unno¬ 
ticed.” Mere mention of their conduct without 


misrepresentation or malice could not bring 
Government into hatred and contempt. Such 
restrictions would prevent the exposure of unjust 
acts and inequitable treatment from officials. They 
also would stand in the way of “the discovery of 
dissatisfaction” so necessary for redress.*^ 

The memorialists reminded the King-in-Council 


The faith of 
the people in 
the bonafidea of 
the Government 
a consolation 
for the loss of 
privileges 


of the maladministration of the 
Muhammadan Rule, when civil and 
religious rights were violated and 
oppressions of every kind inflicted on 
the people. Such oppressions, they 
pointed out, led to disaffection, revolt 


30. Ibid t Paras 24th and 25th. 
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and the ultimate disintegration of the Moghul 
Empire.** When the British came and “established 
an English Court of Judicature”, they granted to 
all within its jurisdiction “the same civil rights as 
every Briton enjoys in his native coutry.” Both 
the East India Company and also “the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation”—“uniformly 
expressed”, time and again, their “solicitude for 
the welfare of this country”. Although the natives 
lost all political and other privileges which they 
had enjoyed in common with Mussulmans “without 
disqualification or degrading distinction on account 
of their religion or the place of birth” ; yet they 
“were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of 
civil and religious rights so often violated by the 
rapacity and intolerance of the Mussulmans”. 
They did not “view the English as a body of con¬ 
querors but rather as deliverers”.** 

Their faith in government was further strengthe¬ 
ned when they found that imder every variety of 

circumstances, through war and peace. 
It WM strength* the local government of Bengal 

ned by the -i r 

iibcrei attitude though composed, from time to time, 
of successive Qf men of every shade of character 
administrators Opinion” never interfered with 
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the civil and religious rights of the people ; ‘‘under 
the cheering influence of equitable and indulgent 
treatment** the natives emulated their rulers and 
had been advancing in social and intellectual 
improvement. “In their conduct and in their 
writings they had never failed to manifest all 
becoming respect to a government fraught with 
such blessing**.®* 

Many excellent men in the service of the 
government had established a certain standard 
of character for the administration, so that if there 

were some tendencies to corruption, 
so long as the source of power 
remained the same, that image of 
government created by the activities 
of its beneficent officials might be 
tarnished for the time being but 
could not be destroyed. “Public 
resentment could not be transferred 
from the delinquents to the Govern¬ 
ment itself while there was prospect 
of remedy from the higher authorities’*. Even 
if the local authorities forbade the very mention 
of grievances “the spirit of loyalty is still kept 
alive by the hope of redress from authorities in 
England.***® “The attachment of the natives of 


The spirit of 
loyalty kept up 
by the hope of 
redress: atta> 
chment of 
natives as per> 
manent as their 
confidence in 
the honour and 
justice of the 
British nation 
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India to the British must be as permanent as their 
confidence in the honour and justice of the British 
nation^*.*® 


If, however, rights were interfered with or 
“unceremoniously invaded’' and the most valuable 
of them were placed at the mercy of one or two 
individuals, “the basis on which they had founded 
their hopes of comfort and happiness under the 
British power would be destroyed”.*^ 


The manner in which the Regulation had been 
passed not only deprived the natives of the Liberty 
of the Press but also of the protection “of your 
Majesty and the High Council of the British nation”, 
the supreme legislative authority for the British 
Dominion in India, “If upon representation being 


The procedure 
of passing the 
Ordinance would 
destroy die 
people's hope 
for protection 
from the 
Supreme Govern' 
ment 


made by the local authorities, your 
Majesty, after due investigation, had 
been pleased, with the advice of the 
High Council of the Realm, to order 
the abolition of the Liberty of the 
Press in India” natives, out of 
“loyalty due to the supreme legis¬ 
lative authority” would have patiently 
accepted the decision. “Their claim 


to the superintendence and protection of the 
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highest legislative authority’’ *‘would still have 
remained unshaken”. If, however, the present 
procedure was sanctioned, it would remain “a 
precedent of similar proceedings in future”. The 
hope that people had entertained about “protec¬ 
tion from the Supreme Government” would be 
destroyed ; their most cherished civil and religious 
rights would be placed “at the mercy ot such 
individuals as may be sent from England to assume 
the executive authority in this country, or rise 
into power through routine of office, and who, 
from long officiating in an inferior station, may have 
contracted prejudices against individuals or classes 
of men, which ought not to find shelter in the 
breast of the legislator”. Deprived of the hope of 
redress the people would be losing faith in Govern¬ 
ment. “They would consider the most peculiar 
excellence of the British Government in India, as 
done away”.** 

The establishment of a Native Press was nece¬ 
ssary for the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. The Natives soon availed themselves of 
this privilege and established newspapers which, 
without abusing the liberty so granted, sought to 
rouse the mind of the people “from its long 


38. Ibid : Para. 40th. 
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lethargy of death’'. They excited ‘‘them to inquire 

into what is going forward in a world 
of which Asia forms so important 
a portion and urged them to ascertain 
their own situation respecting that 
external world, which really commu¬ 
nicates all the vigour and interest now 
so visible in Europeans”.®® 

Under their former Mohammadan 
Rulers young men were encouraged 
to educate themselves so that they might qualify 
for the high offices open to them. They had 
“the most powerful motives for sedulously cultiva¬ 
ting their minds in the laudable ambition of 
rising by their merits to an honourable rank in 
society,” Under the British administration there 
was hardly any such incentive to intellectual 
improvement. In spite of these disadvantages “the 
natives of India would not sink into absolute 
mental lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinc¬ 
tion in the world of letters and to exercise the 
liberty of the press for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, far more valuable than the acquisi¬ 
tion of riches or any other temporal advantages 
under arbitrary power.”*® The Rule and Ordinance 


A Free Press 
necessary for 
ameliorating 
the condition 
of the people : 
the Ordinance 
would put a 
stop to such 
activities 
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if sanctioned, would put a stop to all such 
endeavours. 

The memorialists were chary of believing that 
the British nation regarded India as merely a 
valuable property yielding profit to the Company. 

Even if such were the case it would 


People willing 
to submit to 
additional 
penalties legally 
Inflicted but 
protested against 
arbitrary restic' 
dons 


certainly be necessary to‘*ascertain 
whether this property was well taken 
care of by their servants.” National 
feeling in England might make people 
think that the peculiar situation of 
the country required modifications 
of the English Law when it was applied 


to the Press in India. For the sake of greater 


security it might be necessary to “enact a penalty to 


be inflicted on such persons as might endeavour to- 


excite hatred in the minds of natives of India 


against the English nation”, or “might seditiously 
attempt to excite hostilities with neighbouring or 
friendly States”. Although nothing had actually 
happened to make such precautions necessary 
people mi^t be willing to “submit to additional 
penalties to be legally inflicted”. This did not 
take away anything from their protest against 
“arbitrary restrictions” “calculated to suppress truth, 
protect abuses and encourage oppression”.*^ 


41. IbiA : Paras 37dx> and 38di. 
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Bengal ; and the loud complaints which had been 
lately uttered were, in Macaulay’s opinion, likely 
to produce a considerable effect on the English 
people who would see at a glance that the 
law was oppressive but would not know how 
completely inoperative it was. *‘The question was 
not whether the Press should be free, but whether 
being free, it should be called free. We are 
exposed to all the dangers of a Free Press ; and, 
at the same time, we contrive to incur all the 
opprobrium of a censorship”. 

In the event of an emergency, so it was urged, 
the Government ought to retain in its hands the 
power of adopting sharp, prompt and decisive 
measures which the preservation of the Empire 
might require. “But”, replied Macaulay, “the 
Parliament had armed the Govemor-General-in- 
Council, and in extreme cases, the Governor-General 
alone with vast powers extending over all classes 
of people”. “Five persons (of the Supreme 
Council) could, in a single sitting, make a law ; for 
their secret deliberations were not shackled by any 
legal form which delayed legislative measures 
elsewhere”. 

“Possessing as we do the unquestionable power 
to interfere, whenever the safety of the State may 
require it, with overwhelming rapidity and energy, 
we surely ought not, in quiet times, to be constantly 

7 
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keeping the offensive form and ceremonial of 
despotism before the eyes of those whom, 
nevertheless, we allow to enjoy the substance 
of freedom* ^ 


The Freedom of the Press dates from the 15th 
September, 1835. It was a great day. The people 
of Calcutta celebrated it by “erecting 
a noble building on the banks of the 
Hoogly to contain a public library 
and to be applied to other enlightening purposes 
and they called it the Metcalfe Hall**. 


Rejoicings in 
Calcutta 


The old Guard in England could not give up 
their traditional attitude towards a Free Press. 
The Court of Directors despatched an angry letter 

in which they formulated their 

The Repeal and Q^jg^tions to the measure. They 
the Court of 

Directors brushed aside all wide considerations 
as “dogmatic assertions of certain 
principles which may be admitted, and, indeed, 
are never denied with reference to one state 
of society and which amounts to mere idle 
declamation when applied to another.** “The 
proceeding** they held, “is in opposition to all 
our previous orders and more unjustifiable because 
adopted by a government only provisional.** 
Nor do you allege the existence of any real 
grievance the redress of which might justify 
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your proceding.** “Two of the members”, they 
pointed out, “anticipate much danger from the 
removal of restrictions on the Native Press. 
Your Governor-General contended (?) for the 
safety of withdrawing the licensing system 
on the ground that the same or any other mode 
of suppressing mischievous publications may, at 
any time, be adopted by the summary proceeding 
of the government.” Thus the liberty of the Press 
was still dependent on the opinions and disposi¬ 
tions of members of the Supreme Council. More¬ 
over there being no emergency the government had 
no discretionary powers and, consequently, the 
taking of a step of such importance without 
previous reference to Home authorities was inde¬ 
fensible. The entire proceeding seemed to them 
to be “prompted-•-rather by an unwise desire for 
temporary praise than a fear of just and lasting blame. 

They did not disallow the new law out of a fear 
of the mischievous results of its immediate repeal. 
They awaited the deliberate advice of Lord Auck¬ 
land, the newly appointed Governor-General, before 
communicating their final decision. “The good 
people of England” wrote Lord Auckland to Met¬ 
calfe in June, 1836, “have taken strangely to heart 
the establishment of a Free Press in India. There 
h?is been a disposition to reject the Act by which 
it has been effected. The end, however, of their 
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deliberations has been an angry despatch condemn 
ning the measures, and the calling the Council to 


Lord Auckland 
on the Press 
Regulations. 


consider the propriety of its repeal. I 
am exceedingly surprised at the 
manner in which the measure has been 
received both by the Court and the 


Board. It had never occured to me to think of it 


as one of danger and innovation until I heard of 
the alarm that had been raised. Upon all observa¬ 
tion, I am well satisfied that, without effecting any 
substantial changes, it rests upon a good principle 
and has removed a cause of irritation and the 


tenor, therefore, of our answer to the Court 
cannot be doubted**.® *(«) 

In September, 1836, Macaulay, then Law 

s^condMinutc addressed to the Court 

on the Press of Directors, in reply to their observa- 

Regulations Sept, . i . i i 

1836. tions, a state paper, m which he 

vindicated the freedom of the Calcutta Press. 


Regretting his difference of opinion (on this or 
on any subject) from that of the Hon’ble Court, 
Macaulay concientiously thought that it had been 
a wise act to pass the law on the subject of the 
Press. He himself was quite certain that if they 
were now to repeal the law, they would act most 
unwisely. 

In the first place, he said, even the best inform 


59.<i0^ o€ Lord Metxalfb, VoL 2« pp 137-154* 
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Tiled and the most discerning persons, who were 
not actually on the spot, greatly over-rated the 
importance of that question. As the Hon’ble 
Court had just observed many of the arguments 
which might be urged in favour of a Free Press at 
home did not apply to this country. But it was, he 
conceived, no less true that scarcely any of those 
arguments which had been employed in Europe 
to defend restrictions on the Press applied to a 
Press such as that of India. 

In Europe, and especially in England, the Press 
was an engine of tremendous power, both for 
good and for evil. The good on the whole did 
preponderate. But the warmest friend of free 
discussion admitted “that there was a considerable 
amount of evil to be set off against the good.** 

“In India” he said, “the Press is comparatively 
a very feeble engine. It does far less good, and 
far less harm, than in Europe. It sometimes 
renders useful services to the public. It sometimes 
brings to the notice of government evils the exis¬ 
tence of which would otherwise have been 
unknown. It operates, to some extent, as a 
aalutary check on public functionaries. It does 
^ something towards keeping the administration pure. 
On the other hand, by misrepresenting public 
measures, and by flattering the prejudices of those 
who supx>ort it, it sometimes produces a slight 
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degree of excitement in a very small portion of the 
community.’' 

No person, he pointed out, with observation 
confined to European societies would readily believe 
how slight that excitement was, even at its greatest 
height. In India the number of English residents was 
very small; most of them, being engaged in State 
service, were most deeply interested in maintaining 
existing institutions. Even those who were not in 
Government service had a strong interest in its 
stability. Few in number and thinly scattered among 
a vast population with whom they had nothing in 
common, they felt that “any convulsion which 
should overthrow the existing order of things 
would be ruinous to themselves”. Those persons 
often angrily’condemned particular acts of govern¬ 
ment,—especially acts which touched their pride 
of caste as Englishmen. But they knew only too 
well that the downfall of the Government would 
spell disaster for them. 

Among the English inhabitants, therefore, there 
were no fit subjects for that species of excitement 
which the Press sometimes produced in England. 
The minds of English labourers and artisans were 
made irritable by frequent distress and privation* 
There being no such class among the English 
inhabitants in India, the sophistry and rhetoric of 
bad men did not necessarily produce a tremendous 
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effect on them. The English papers might be most 
seditious here without doing harm except to their 
own circulation. “The fire goes out for want of 
some combustible material on which to seize.”*® 
The Governor-GenerahimCouncil thus discour¬ 
aged the backward movement of the authorities in 
England and the stand-point of Rammohim and 
Dwarkanath, of Lord Hastings and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and other liberal thinkers was amply 
vindicated. 


60, Trevelyan—^Llfe of Lord Macaulay, Vol. I, pp. 390 - 94 . 
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The Political and Administrative Principles 
enunciated by Rammohun 

There was a clash of ideas between the old Guard 
of the Court of Directors and liberahminded 
administrators ; between imperialistic 
conservatives and progressive liberals. 
Directors The Court of Directors were too 

conscious of the fact that the English 
were ‘‘strangers’* whose authority was but “of 
yesterday”. They were obsessed with the idea 
that owing to differences in religion, in manners and 
customs, there could not be any attachment 
between the “governors and the governed”. The 
conquered people always laboured under a sense a 
of humiliation so that a foreign administration, 
however beneficent it might be, was always 
obnoxious. Rammohun was of a different 
opinion. He pointed out that a government, 
which ensured the possession of civil rights and 
privileges, and secured the stability of society was 
regarded more as “a deliverer than as a conquer 
ror”. The efforts of government to improve the 
social ancJ intellectual condition of the people 
strengthened such an attachment. 

The Court of Directors were convinced that the 
stability of a foreign government depended entirely 
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on “the opinion entertained by natives of our vast 
superiority and irresistible power*^; and further 
that the extinction of this opinion would portend 
the approach of a great calamity viz. “our compul¬ 
sory abandonment of the country”. A Free Press 
could not be tolerated as it diminished respect for 
authority. 

Rammohun asserted that it was not terror but 
faith in the bonafides of the government 
strengthened by its liberal and just behaviour which 
secured its stability. Equitable and indulgent 
treatment, prompt redress of grievances, encourage¬ 
ment of efforts for the improvement of the people, 
securing to ^eir subjects civil rights—all strengthen¬ 
ed the foundations of a government, and not “an 
opinion of vast superiority and irresistible power”. 
A Free Press by helping on the redress of grievances 
would be strengthening the bond of loyalty and 
and attachment between the government and the 
people. 

The Court of Directors were unreasonably 
legalistic in their attitude towards the question of 
the freedom of discussion. They pointed out that 
a Free Press is a “fit associate and necessary 
appendage of a representative constitution, and India 
had no representative government,” It is, at once, 
“the instrument of expressing and of enlightening 
and influencing public opinion”; but in India 
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**public opinion could not be said to exist.” A Free 
Press, it was indirectly hinted, was not necessary 
for India. 

* Even under the present constitution a Free Press 
was, according to Rainmohun, a necessary 
instrument for good government. It exposed 
unjust acts of officials and thereby facilitated the 
redress of grievances. It discovered grounds of 
dissatisfaction and enabled the government to 
remove them. 

The Court of Directors pointed out that the 
object of supervision by public opinion was 
realised by “a chain of responsibilities” from the 
lowest to the highest. The British Parliament and, 
through them, the British public were informed of 
the acts and measures introduced in India. 

The officers in India, so Rammohun asserted, 
were vested with very great powers. The Court of 
Directors and the British Parliament had to depend 
on the reports transmitted by the Government of 
India, to acquaint them with the condition of the 
people and their methods of administration. The 
systems of administration being introduced by 
themselves, the Government of India were 
naturally partial to their own systems and “there- 

f 

fore supported them with their whole influence and 
abilities as of the most efficient and salutary 
character.” A Free Press was necessary as an 
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independent agency to inform the British Public 
about the nature of these measures, whether they 
were really beneficial, and, if beneficial, whether 
they were strictly enforced. Restraint was also 
necessary to protect people from “the abuses of 
uncontrolled power** and public criticism alone 
could act as a restraint. 

The Government of India, according to the 
Court of Directors exercised a delegated authority 
derived from the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control and was ultimately responsible to the 
English public. As such, it was not in India but 
in England that their measures ought to be 
discussed. 

Public exposure of unjust acts and public 
discovery of discontent, according to Rammohun, 
were necessary for redressing grievances and rooting 
out the causes of discontent. A Free Press would 
also help discussion in England by placing before 
the British public the other side of the questions. 

The Court of Directors, approved of the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munroe, that it was not 
“by circulation of newspapers and pamphlets, but 
by spreading education among the people and by 
diffusing moral and religious instruction through (?) 
every part of the commimity*’ that the moral and 
intellectual character of the people might be 
improved. For the general aim of newspapers is 
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gratify curiosity rather than enlighten the 
understanding, to excite passion rather than exercise 
the reason of their readers.”®* 

Native newspapers, Rammohun pointed out, 
had contributed to the intellectual advancement of 
the people by placing before them valuable 
intelligence of what was passing in this country and 
also in England and other parts of the world. They 
had “introduced*' “free discussion among the 
natives and induced them to reflect and enquire 
after knowledge.” They had thus functioned 
effectively as an agent for the “spread of knowledge 
and the diffusion of moral instruction," 

The Directors had also quoted with approval 
the opinion of Sir Thomas Munroe that “the 
spread of education must be slow ; so that “ill- 
judged precipitation and attempts to effect in a few 
years what must be the work of generations would 
lead to disaster”.®* Rammohun could not share 
their apprehension. Such people, according to 
him, forgot the lesson derived from history that 
anarchy and revolution were very rare in 
enlightened countries. He cited the example of 
Canada during the late American War. “The 


63 Quotations are from (i) Letter from the Chairman and the Vice- 
chairman, East India Company to the President of the Board of Control, 
Jan. 7,1823 and 

(Si) Rammohun: Appeal to the King in Coundl- 
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enlightened inhabitants of that colony, finding 
that their rights and privileges had been secured to 
them, their complaints listened to and their 
grievances redressed by the British Government, 
resisted every attempt of the United States to 
seduce them from their allegiance to it. In fact it 
may be fearlessly averred that the more enlightened 
a people become the less likely are they to revolt 
against the governing power so long as it is 
exercised with justice tempered with mercy, and 
the rights and privileges of the governed are held 
sacred from invasion. Spread of education, quick 
or slow, can never, by itself lead to insurrection 
and disorder. 

This clash of ideals prolonged the controversy 
and it was with great reluctance and ill grace that 
the Directors accepted the inevitable in 1835. 

Both Rammohun and Sir Charles Metcalfe 


belonged to the tradition of progressive liberal 


Rammohun 
and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe 


thought; and, consequently, there 
is a close simlarity between the princi¬ 
ples they enunciated in support of the 
Freedom of the Press. Like Ram¬ 


mohun Sir Charles laid the greatest emphasis 
on diffusion of knowledge through the Press. 
“It is our duty”, he observed, “to communicate 
to Indians the benefits of knowledge* •-If 
India could only be preserved as a part of 
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the British Empire by keeping its inhabitants in 
the state of ignorance our domination would be a 
curse to the country and ought to cease*’. He had 
the same apprehension of ignorance as Rammohun; 
and he looked to the increase of knowledge “with 
a hope that it may strengthen our empire, that it 
may remove prejudices, soften asperities and 
substitute a rational conviction of the benefits of 
our Government ; that it may unite the people and 
rulers in sympathy and that the differences which 
separate them may be gradually lessoned and 
ultimately annihilated* *. ® * 

Were not these exactly the ideals which inspired 
Rammohun in his various activities for the uplift 
of the nation ? 

Like Rammohun, again, he found the hand of 
God in the establishment of the British Rule in 
India. Rammohun offered up thanks to “the 
Supreme Disposer of the events of the 
universe” for having placed India under 
the Government of the English—“a nation 
who* “interest themselves in promoting liberty and 
social happiness as well as free enquiry into literary 
and religious subjects among those nations to 
which their influence extends”. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was conscious of a similar Dispensation. “What 

64« Sir Charl^ Metcalfe~-Reply to the Congratulatory Address. 
Asiatic Journal, December, 1835 t Asiatic Intelligence pp. 203'204. 
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ever be the Will of Providence respecting the future 
government of India, it is clearly our duty as long 
as the charge be confided to our hands, to execute 
the Trust to the best of our ability for the good 
of the people. The promotion of knowledge of 
which the liberty of the Press is one of the most 
efficient instruments, is manifestly an essential part 
of that duty....We are here for higher purposes one 
of which is to pour the erdightend kiwwledge and 
civilisation, the arts and sciences of Europe over the 
land”. “No thing surely is more likely to conduce 
to these ends than the Liberty of the Press”.®" 

Rammohun had spoken strongly in favour of 
ventilation of grievances through a Free Press. 
Similarly Metcalfe pointed out that the freedom of 
discussion gave an assurance to those who con¬ 
ceived themselves injured that “their complaints 
were at least made known and must attract atten¬ 
tion* \ “I believe it to be wiser to let them give vent 
to their temporary aiiger in anonymous letters to 
the newspapers than to make that anger permanent 
by forcing them to smother it in their own 
breasts ever ready to burst out**.*® Do we not find 
in these passages a point of view essentially the 
same as that of Rammohun*s Appeal to the King-in- 
Cotmcil ? 

66. Sir Juries Metcalfe-*-Minute, September 6, 1630 

65, Ibid, 
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Whenever Rammohun took up a problem of 
practical importance he analysed it and drew there¬ 
from general principles which touch the fundamen¬ 
tals of politics and administration. In his 
Memorials to the Supreme Court and to the King- 
in-Council the same method is discernible. 

Rammohun laid special emphasis upon “loyalty 
and attachment” as the bond between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. The government should so 
behave that the people might regard it “not as a 

Loyalty and hody of conquerors but rather as 
attachment—the deliverers”. This faith can become 
bond between real Only when people realise that 

they would be secure in the enjoy- 

and the people ’ i i t 

ment of civil and religious rights. 
Mere assurance cannot go far. The authorities 
must see to it that the assurances are consistently 
acted upon “in peace and war” by officials of 
“every shade of character and opinion”. This 
attachment is all the more strengthened by the 
wisdom and liberality displayed by government 
in the means adopted for the gradual “inprovement 
of their social and domestic condition”. Publicity 
of grievances and their redress do not weaken the 
stability of a government; they rather strengthen 
it. “Public resentment cannot be transferred from 
delinquents to the government itself while there is 
prospect of remedy from the higher authorities”- 
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In short “the attachment of the natives of India to 
the British must be as permanent as their confidence 
in the honour and justice of the British nation’*. 

Every law should go through a constitutional 
procedure before it is passed. The authorities in 

India “should make representations” 
Consdtutionai highest Legislative authority in 

procedure in o- o / 

Legislation England regarding the necessity of 

passing a particular law ; then there 
should be a proper investigation of the different 
aspects of the question. This investigation may 
include, as Rammohun pointed out elsewhere, its 
publication for public opinion. Then it should 
be placed before “the High Council of the Realm” 
for advice, and after it is passed there, the King is 
to set upon it the seal of approval. Once passed 
in accordance with the above procedure a law 
should be patiently accepted as the Will of the 
Sovereign Body. Rammohun was very firm about 
legal procedures and legal enactments. 

He always defended the “reign of law” under all 
circumstances. He pointed out that Judges were 
protected, by existing laws, from defamation and 
abuse ; “rumours maliciously circulated regarding 
interference with religion” “publication of matters 
tending to bring government into hatred and 
contempt” were all pimishable by existing laws. He 
could not understand why Government should be 


8 
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“throwing aside the laws which were fully sufficient 
and arm itself with extraordinary powers” in 
normal times, unless it was anxious “to interrupt 
the regular course of justice”. Such 
arbitrary restrictions are “calculated 
to suppress truth, protect abuses and 
encourage oppression*’. Extraordinary situations 
certainly require emergency measures. Excitement 
of hatred against the government or of hosti.' 
lities with neighbouring and friendly states may 
necessitate additional penalties; but they must 
be “legally inflicted”. Freedom of expression may 
be granted with severer restraints ; but these must 
be “legal restraints not those of arbitrary power— 
penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction 
according to the forms of the laws of England—^not 
at the will and pleasure of one or two individuals”. 

He was strongly in favour of the separation of 
powers, judicial, legislative and executive. Else^ 
where he asserted that the Judge should not 
arrogate to himself legislative powers. In his 

Memorials he pointed out that the 
' government “by taking the law into 
its own hands would be combining 
the legislative and judicial powers” which, in his 
opinion, “is destructive of all civil liberty”. 

A good government, according to Rammohtm 
must be vigilant. Eternal vigilance is the price 
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only of Liberty, but of good government as well. 
If the British regard India as mere property, even 
then, “it would be of importance to ascertain 
whether this property b^ well taken care of by its 
servants* \ The servants of the Government are 
vested with wide powers, it is absolutely necessary 
“to ascertain whether the systems introduced in 
their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to the 
natives of the country as their authors might fondly 
suppose or would have others believe, and whether 

the Rules and Regulations which may 
EterMl vigUance- excellent in their eyes, are 

the price of good • 

government. Strictly put in practice’*. A govern- 

ment, “conscious of the imperfections 
of human nature** and also of “the liability to error 
in managing the affairs of a vast empire” must be 
“anxious to afford every individual the readiest 
means of bringing to its notice whatever may 
require its interference”. It must be fully aware 
of the absolute necessity of obtaining full and 
impartial information regarding local occurrences 
and judicial proceedings. The public conduct of 
public men should not be allowed to pass un¬ 
noticed. The Government should attend to 
information exposing the abuses of its ofiicials. 
It must redress grievances so that the dissatisfac¬ 
tion they have occasioned may be removed. 
Rammohun supported a Free Press because its 
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work would help on the Government's alertness. 

During Rammohun's time India was passing 
through a phase of reawakening from intellectual 
lethargy. He was one of those who were of opinion 
that unless and until the people of the country 
became fully alive to their social and political 
condition it was not possible for India to achieve 
any progress. In his translations of the Shastras 
Rammohun did his best to bring his countrymen 
to a consciousness of the highest ideals of Hindu 
religion and Hindu culture. But he felt that 

without coming into contact with the 
Enlightenment ^j^gt ideas of Westem thought his 

of the People ^^ , j - 

countrymen could not be roused from 
their intellectual coma. He was also convinced 
that liberal institutions from the West should be 
introduced into the country. That is why he 
advocated the settlement of enlightened Europeans in 
India. He, consequently, referred with approval to 
the efforts of the Press to enlighten his fellow*^ 
coimtrymen by ‘‘translation from the learned 
languages of the East” and the circulation of 
“literary intelligence from foreign publications”. He 
also supported the attempts of his contemporaries 
to disseminate through newspapers a knowledge 
of the admirable system of Government in England 
and the excellence of its political institutions. 

Bayley and his fellow-bureaucrats were apprehen^ 
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sive of the Freedom of the Press. Rammohun did 

not share their fear. It was a convic- 
propcriy * v/ith him that grievances properly 

represented and represented and redressed after inves- 
redressed never ligation never lead to revolutions but 

lead to revolution - , /• t- 

if expression of discontent at grieva¬ 
nces be throttled it goes underground with disas¬ 
trous results. Nor did he accept the theory that 
the spread of knowledge is dangerous to the 
existence of legitimate authority. On the contrary, 
in the countries which have made the least advances 
in civilisation anarchy and revolution are most 
prevalent ; amongst enlightened nations, he asserted 
the resistance of the people has ever been not 
against the existence but against the abuses of 
Govenment. 


V 

Rammohun and the Freedom of the Press 


The services of Rajah Rammohun Ray to the 
cause of Indian Journalism were fully recognised by 
his contemporaries. “To no individual“ wrote 
Montgomery Martin, “is the Indian Press imder 
greater obligation than to the lamented Rammohun 
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Roy and the munificent Dwarkanath Tagore*”®’^ 
The part that he played in the movement for 
securing the Freedom of the Press was also grate** 
fully remembered by his countrymen. On February 
9, 1838, a Free Press Dinner was arranged to 
celebrate the restoration of the Freedom of the 
Press by Sir Charles Metcalfe and to offer him the 
congratulations of the Public. In that dinner Mr. 
J. F. Lieth proposed a toast to the memory of 
Rammohun in recognition of his services to the 
movement for the Freedom of the Press.*® Prasanna 
Kumar Ragore paid an eloquent tribute to 
Rammohun for his contributions to the cause. 
‘‘Rammohun was again remembered on the 
occasion of the Fourth Free Press Anniversary 
Dinner held at the Town Hall on December 15, 
1838’*. The Chief Indian Guest, Dwarkanath Tagore 
spoke feelingly on Rammohun’s championship of 
Civil and Religious Liberty,* ® 


67. Hbtory of British Colonies Vol. i, p 254 Quoted in Collet— 
R^ah Rammohun Roy edited by Prof. D. K. Biswas & P. C. OanguU 
P 415. 

68. Calcutta Monthly Journal. Third Series Vol. IV> 1838. Asiatic 
News, p 87. Vide Collet p. 416. 

69. Calcutta Monthly Journal No XLIX, Dec., 1838, p. 615, Vide 
CoUet, p. 416. 
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Rammohun will be always remembered as a 
person who fearlessly confroned all dangers and 
difficulties in his erideavours to defend the political 
and other rights of his countrymen. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION INTO INDIA 

I 

( 1792-1812 ) 

During the early years of its administration the 
East India Company was not speccially interested 
in education. It did not interfere with the indige¬ 
nous system of education prevalent in the country 

/ 

nor did it seek to introduce any improved method 

of general instruction for the common 
Non-interference people. It was left to missionaries, 

- __ private societies and mdividuals to 

set up schools of a new type in India, 
and although the Court of Directors recognised 
*‘the utility and importance of establshing a free 
and direct communication with the natives” and 
“their acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language'* as “the most effectual means of accom¬ 
plishing this desirable object"^, they did not go 
beyond making annual grants to a few schools. 

The Company did nek, at that time, consider it 


1. Despatch, Feb. 16> 1787. 
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part of their responsibility to educate their subjects; 
but whenever any of their officials established 
- - - institutions like the Calcutta Madrassa 

Sympathy for 

institutions (1781) or the Benares Sanskrit College 
established by (1791) they cncouraged such activities 
officials. their approval and 

pencuniary assistance. The main principles which 
governed their efforts in this direction were two' 
fold, viz., these institution sought to qualify ‘‘the 
sons of gentlemen for responsible and lucrative 
offices in the State*’ and thus prove a “nursery of 
future doctors and expounders of law** for assisting 
“European Judges in the due, regular and uniform 
adminisitration of its genuine letter and spirit***. 
They were also intended to endear the Government 
to the natives by “our exceeding attention towards 
them and their system, the care shown even hy 
their native princes.*** Naturally these Sanskrit 
Colleges and Madrassas concentrated their atten¬ 
tion on the spread of traditional culture among the 
people. 

There was, however, considerable dissatisfaction 
felt about this state of affairs. As early as 1792, 
Charles Grant, an employee of the Company, in 
his celebrated Observations, recommended the 


2. Howell, Education in Britisb India Prior to 1850 and in 
1870'71, p. 1. 

3. Letter from J. Duncan, Resident*3c*i**** (J*®* 
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dissemination, through the medium of English, of 

European literature and science among 
Charles Grant’s the people of India. This would, in his 
Observations. opinion, Open to them a world of 

new ideas. The “general mass of 
opinion would be rectified and their mental bond¬ 
age dissolved^ \ When every branch of natural 
philosophy would be diffused among the Hindus, 
their understanding would be strengthened and 
their minds informed. The face of the country 
would be changed by the introduction of mecha¬ 
nics. What great accession of wealth would be 
made by “people, intelligent in the principles of 
agriculture, skilled to make the most of soils and 
seasons, to improve the existing modes of culture, 
of pastorage, of rearing cattle, of defence against 
excess or drought* \ What vast improvements 
might be made by the introduction of machinery, 
improvements which “would immediately concern 
the interest of common people, awaken them from 
mental torpor and give activity to their minds*’*. 

The opinion of Grant appeared to be too ad¬ 
vanced for the age to be utilised by the authorities. 

On March 6, 1811 Lord Minto, in a Minute 
to the Court of Ditectors, pointed out that science 
and literature were “in a progressive state of decay 


4. Sharp. Selectiona from Educational Records (pp. 85—86). 
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among the natives of India” ; “that the abstract 
sciences were abandoned, and no 


Lord Minto’s 
Minute on 
Education 


branch of learning cultivated but what 
is connected with the peculiar religious 
doctrines of the people”. Many valua^ 


ble books had fallen into disuse and unless the Go¬ 


vernment “interposed with a fostering hand” “the 
revival of letttrs would become hopeless” for want 
of books and of teachers. Formerly princes, 
chieftains and opulent individuals used to encour¬ 
age learning by their patronage. The learned 
professions had no other support. Now that this 
patronage was no longer in existence scholarship 
had been languishing ; and the cultivation of letters 
“was confined to the few surviving persons who 
had been patronised by the native princes and others 
under the former governments or to such of the 
immediate descendants of those persons as had 
imbibed a love of science from their parents”. 
The Government was often blamed for having 
failed to extend “its fostering care to the literature 
of the Hindoos and to aid in opening to the learned 
in Europe the repositories of that literature”, 


Want of proper education was, in his opinion, 
responsible for the degradation of the people. It 
prevented them from enjoying “all those comforts 
and benefits which the cultivation of letters is 
naturally calculated to afford”; and ‘tended 
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materially to obstruct measures adopted for their 
better government’\ The people received no 
instruction in “the moral and religious tenets of 
their respective faiths” and, as a result, they fell 
victims to the temptations of life. Ignorance of 
the people was responsible for the prevalence of 
perjury, forgery and other crimes “so frequently 
noticed in official reports”. 

It was, therefore, necessary that “some addi¬ 
tional expenses should be incurred with a view to 
the restoration of learning . in the extensive prov¬ 
inces subject to the immediate government of this 
Presidency”; and,to attain this object, he recommen¬ 
ded the reform of the College at Benares and the 
establishment of Colleges at Nadia and Tirhoot. 
These colleges would be teaching oriental culture 
with attached libraries to which “ready access 
would be afforded both to the teachers and to the 

students and likewise to strangers for the purpose 

* 

of consulting, transcribing the books or making 
extracts from them”®. Similar institutions might 
also be established at Bhaugulpur and Jaunpur. 
Although conscious of the evil effects of ignorance 
and the urgent necessity of government supervision 
of a proper type of education Lord Minto could 
not go beyond visualising the instruction of people 

$. Parliamentary Papers ( House of Commons )» (1831'32). Vol. DT, p. 

434. 
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in the moral and religious tenets of their respectiue 
faiths. 

Influenced by Grant, Wilberforce, in 1793, 
carried a resolution in the Parliament “that it is 

Parliament peculiar and bounden duty of the 

moved for British Legislature to promote, by 

advancement of qW j^gt and prudent means, the 
useful knowledge ^ 

interest and happmess of the mhabi- 
tants of the British dominions in India ; and that 
for these ends such measures ought to be adopted 
as may gradually tend to their advancement in 
useful knowledge and to their religious and moral 
improvement’*®. With the same object in view 
provision was made, in the Charter Act of 1813, 
for “granting permission to persons desirous of 
going to and remaining in India for the purpose of 
introducing, among the natives of India, useful 
knowledge and religious and moral improvement”’. 

II 

(18134823) 

The first official recognition of the responsibility 
of the East India Cnmpany for the intellectual 
advancement of the natives of India wrs embodied 
in Sec. 43 of the East India Act of 1813 wherein 

6. Sharp—Selection from Educational Records. 

7. Parliamentary Papers. House of Ck>mmonsi Vol. VIII, (1831'3Z) 
P. 253. 
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it was Stipulated that a *‘sum of not less than one 
lac of Rupees shall be set apart and applied to[i]the 
, revival and improvement of literature, 

Official recognl' /« i i t 

don of respon- and the encouragement of the learned 
sibiiity: East natives of India, and [ii] for the 

. India Act^ 1813 • ^ j j jr 

introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 


the British territories in India”*. 

In their letter dated June 3, 1814, the Court of 
Directors communicated their “instructions as to 
, ^ the mode in which they proposed to 

Instructions of ^ 

the Court of implement the object for which 
Directors regard- Sec. 43 of the Charter Act 1813 
ing the same passed by the Legislature. Under 

the peculiar circumstances of the case, “all power 
and pre eminence had been transferred from native 
to European Agency”. This had made it absolutely 
necessary for them “to consult the feelings, and 
even to yield, to the prejudices”, of natives, not 
only from “motives of policy” but also “from a 
principle of justice”. Neither of the two objects 
(i) “the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India and the revival and improvement of 
literature,” and (ii) “the promotion of knowledge of 
the sciences amongst the inhabitants of the 


8. 53 Oeorgll 3 Cap 155 Sec 43, Quoted in the letter from the Court of 
Directors dated Sept. 6, 1813. Parilamentary Papers (House of 
Commons ), Voh IX (1831-32) p 486, 
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country”-—could, in their opinion, be attained 
through the medium of public colleges ; for, 
“natives of caste and reputation would not submit 
to the subordination and discipline of a college”. 
Learned Hindoos should, therefore, be left “to the 
practice of an usage, long established among them, 
of giving instruction in their own houses”. They 
might be encouraged “by the stimulus of honorary 
marks of distinction” and, in some cases, “by 
grants of pecuniary assistance”. 

As Benares was a sacred city, the attention of 
the Governor-Generahin-Council should be “direct 
ted in an especial manner” to that city and an 
enquiry should be made as to the state of education 
there and in what way the present institutions 
might be improved. 

They referred with approval to the system of 
village schools supported by “a certain charge upon 
the produce of the soil and by other endowments”. 
It had withstood “the shock of revolutions 
and to its operation was ascribed the general 
intelligence of natives as scribes and accounant-- 
tants’*. They were strongly persuaded of its 
utility. Early measures should be taken to enquire 
about its present state ; the government should 
secure to village teachers all their just rights and 
immimities ; and individuals with superior merits 
or acquirements should be rewarded. 
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The Court of Directors agreed in principle 
“with Lord Minto that vice is the ordinary con- 
commitant of ignorance ; and that one of the best 
securities against crime in any country is the 
diffusion of knowledge among its population’’. 
They did not, however, expect that the establish¬ 
ment of two or three Hindoo colleges would tend 
much to the suppression **of vice and crimes”. 
“For extensive reformation of the morals of the 
people we must look to sources of instruction far 
more abundant and universally accessible”. There 
were numerous village schools in the country which 
taught the common rudiments of knowledge. The 
foundations of general virtue and intelligence had 
to be laid in these schools if government wanted 
to eradicate vice and crime from the country*. 

As for the promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences amongst the inhabitants of the country, 
“there are in Sanskrit many excellent systems of 
ethics, with codes of laws and compendiums of 
duties” useful to native ofiicers of the judicial 
department; “many tracts of merit on the virtues 
of plants and drugs and the application of them in 
medicine” “a knowledge of which mi^t prove 
desirable to the European practitioner”; treatises 
on Astronomy and Algebra “which might be made 


9. Letter from the Court of Directors (Oct. 2B, 1814). 
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to form links of communication between natives 
and European officers”. A study of these might 
be encouraged. They expressed the pious hope 
that by an intercourse between Europeans and 
natives the latter ‘‘might gradually be led to adopt 
the modem improvements in those sciences”. 
Thus the foundation might be laid “for giving full 
effect, in course of time, to the liberal intentions 
of the legislature”^®. 

The ultimate object of the Court of Directors 
was not so much the enlightenment of the natives 
as “an improved intercourse of the Europeans with 
the natives, to produce those reciprocal feelings of 
regard and respect which are essential to the 
permanent interests of the British Empire in India”. 
Moreover the Directors were more concerned with 
the encouragement of Sanskrit scholars, the 
improvement of oriental studies and the reorganisa^ 
tion of village schools than with the introduction 
of western knowledge and western thought among 
the natives of India. 

On October 2, 1815 Lord Moira addressed to 
the Court of Directors a Minute in which he 
discussed the question of implementing the object 
of the Charter Act, 1813 and the proper use of the 
money set apart for the improvement of Education. 

10. Pwllamentary Papers (House of Commons)) (1831'32} VoL DC. 

P. 486. 
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He pointed out that “any intervention of Govern¬ 
ment, either by superintendence or by contribution, 
should be directed towards the improvement of 

existing tuition and to the diffusion of 

Mimite on* * places and persons out of its 

Education. reach* ^ So long the Government had 

been pre-occupied with questions of 
defence and warfare and could not deliberately 
examine the condition of the people they governed. 
War had disorganised “the framework of habit and 
opinion which enforces moral conduct** and let 
loose anti-social impulses. Themselves uninstructed 
in principles of morality, the village schoolmasters 
could not check these tendencies towards moral 


depravity. The remedy for such a state of affairs was 
to supply them with “little manuals of religious 
sentiments and ethical maxims’* “taking care that, 
while awe and adoration of the Supreme Being** 
were earnestly inculcated, “no jealousy be excited 
by pointing out any particular creed**. The higher 
class of teachers in the principal towns should be 
furnished with the means of inculcating more 
(iccurate ideas of general science ^md sounder principles 
of morality^ Another way of improving the morals 
of people and eradicating crimes was to establish, 
for children of vagrants and mendicants, “houses 
of industry for their education, reformation and 
employment”. 
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In the past, numerous grants of rent-free lands 
and pecuniary allowances had been made ‘‘for the 
endowment of public seminaries and the education 
of particular descriptions of pupils’^. But, “in the 
general disregard of established institutions*' by the 
Government “their appropriation had been lost 
sight of and the funds had, through inattention, 
been converted into private property of individuals’*. 
Some of these institutions were still in existence, 
others were still recoverable to their original 
purposes and Lord Moira recommended steps for 
their reorganisation. 

He did not believe that, in the existing native 
colleges, “there remained any embers capable of 
being fanned into life**. The students only got by 
heart “certain formularies unexplained to them by 
professors incapable of expounding the spirit of 
the lessons**. It would be useless to grant any 
“bounty** to these colleges for the encouragement 
of the teaching of the superior descriptions of 
science in them. “I thence conceive**, continued 
he, “that the revival of liberal sciences among the 
natives can only be effected by the previous educa¬ 
tion (beginning with the rudiments) which shall, 
gradually, give to individuals the power of observing 
the relations of the different branches of 
learning with each other, of comprehending the 
right use of science in the business of life and of 
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directing their enlargement of thought to the 
promotion of these moral observances on which 
rests the temporal convenience of society as well 
as the sublimer duty of man’’^^. Lord Moira laid 
special emphasis on the moral and religious educa^ 
tion of the people and on the reorganisation of 
decaying seminars. The existing native colleges^ 
in his opinion, had neither the equipment nor the 
mental alertness necessary for the effective teaching 
of science. He was desirous of developing a 
scientific attitude towards life but was silent about 


the means for obtaining the desired object. 

Meantime several institutions for spreading 
western culture were established in Bengal; the 
Hindu College ( 1817 ), The Baptist 


Several Inatitu* 
tion for Western 
Culture 
established. 


Mission College, Serampur ( 1818 ), 
The Bishop’s College (1820) being the 
earliest of their kind ; and the two 
systems of education, indigenous and 


western, went on developing side by side. 


Clearer ideas of the alhcomprehensive nature 


of education were, however, being formulated. “It 


Mr. Hole 
Macfcctttfie on 
Education 


is not, then, I conceive”, so declared 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the 
Department of Territories then in 
chatge of Education, “the wish of the 


Government that the people should be merely 


11. Sharp, Sdactiona ftom Educational Records; p. Z4. 
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taught what is necessary to make them expert agents 
of the civil administration of the country-•-It is not 
desired to keep from them any species of knowledge 
that can enlighten their minds or improve their 
moral feelings’^ ‘‘Its aim is to raise the 
character, to strengthen the understanding, to 
purify the heart; and whatever, therefore, can 
extend the knowledge of the people, whatever can 
give them a juster conception of the true relations 
of things, whatever can add to their •power over the 
gifts of nature or better inform them of the rights 
and duties of their fellowmen ; whatever can excite 
invention and invigorate the judgment; whatever 
can enrich the imagination and sharpen the wit; 
whatever can rouse to steady exertion and bind 
to honest purposes; whatever fits man to bear and 
improve his lot to render his neighbours happy and 
his country prosperous ; whatever, in short, tends 
to make men wiser and better and happier here 
and hereafter—all are desired to be given in due 
season, to the people of India”. This is, indeed, 
a declaration of ideals and principles which are 
progressive and liberal. As a matter of fact, it is 
in perfect consonance with the modem ideals of 
education. 

To carry into effect this comprehensive design, 
it was necessary that there should be a thorough 
examination of the different aspects of the problem. 
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For this purpose, Mr. Mackenzie recommended 
the constitution of a General Committee of Public 
Instruction consisting of persons “who are not 
only deeply impressed with the importance of the 
work, but are entirely free from any narrow views”, 
“To provide for the education of the great body 
of the people”, he observed, “seems impossible, at 
least, in the present state of things”. The great mass 
of the people were very poor and anxious to put 
their sons into service *, they could not allow their 
children to remain long under tuition. The 
education of the masses could not go beyond what¬ 
ever was necessary for the business of life. Through 
religious exercises alone they could turn their 
thoughts on things above the common drudgery. 
“We have no such instrument with which to work 
beneficially on the lower orders here’’. Moreover 
“knowledge introduced from abroad should 
descend from higher or educated classes and grad¬ 
ually spread through their example”. European 
influence could broaden only through the influen¬ 
tial classes of the native community. They alone 
could imbibe knowledge, make the lessons of the 
teacher the subject of habitual thought and 
conversation. The Government should, therefore, 
apply itself chiefly to “the instruction of teachers 
including translators from the jEuropean into the 
native languages” and to the translation, compile- 
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tion and publication of useful books. It should 
support and establish colleges for the education of 
the influential classes. The limited classes who 
were then instructed in the learning of the country 
should be the first object of attention. This also 
implied the association of oriental learning with 
European science without “any attempt arbitrarily 
to supersede the former’'. 

Existing institutions should be “furnished with 
masters” and “supplied with translations”. Learned 
natives should be encouraged “to establish new 
institutions for the instruction of natives in the 
learning of the East and of the West together”. 
Instead of establishing new institutions the Govern¬ 
ment should improve existing institutions by the 
introduction of European science ; for “among the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, at least, there seems to be 
an eagerness for the boon”. Mr. Mackenzie 
thought that even the plans for the Hindoo (Sans¬ 
krit) College in Calcutta should undergo some 
changes to include Western science. 

As to instruction in the English language it was 
“not easy to fix the limits”. The encouragement 
given by Government to the dissemination of 
European Science through translations would 
“readily induce natives to study the English langu¬ 
age to qualify themselves to become translators 
and teachers*’. “Community of language seems to 
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be the surest means, perhaps the only sure means, 
of creating community of ideas and the difficulties 
of the attempt (of teaching English) are generally 
over-rated’*. It would, however, be useless to 
make any effort at general instruction in English 
unless it was decided to introduce it gradually as 
the official language of the country. The ques¬ 
tion, was, however, full of difficulty and might 
very well be left to the General Committee for 
final decision”**. 

The Minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie deserves 
carefuf consideration. It gives us indications 
of a change in the attitude of at least some promi¬ 
nent administrators towards the problem of 
education. We may well discern in it (i) an ideal 
of education almost modem in its outlook ; (ii) a 
theory of percolation of culture, European or 
Indian, from the influential classes to the “lower 
orders” a theory which played a very prominent 
part during the later stages in the development 
of Education in India ; (iii) an attempt to combine 
Western learning with the learning in the East 
which had to wait upto Macaulay’s Minute for 
fruition and (iv) a recognition of the fact that it 
might be necessary to introduce “instruction in 


12. Note by Mr. Holt Msckenzie on Public Education in India 
0uly 7, 1823). Rev. Com. (T. D.) July 7, 1823. No I. 
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English”. The insistence on the inclusion of 
European science in the curriculum of studies and 
on the encouragement of translations from 
European to Indian languages is significant. 

The Governor^Generahin-Council were of the 
same opinion : “The report which we have received 

from the Committee then appointed 
Letter of the for drawing up a scheme for the 

Sn*rTr Sanskrit College in Calcutta” so they 

Coun'^tothe wrote to the Court of Directors 

Court of (July 30, 1823), “is confined to the 

Directore. means of giving instruction in 

Hindu literature alone. Now, although 
we fully recognise the expediency of avoiding any- 
sudden change and of carrying along with us the 
educated and leading classes, who cannot, of 
course, be expected to relinquish what they have 
so long prized highly, however intrinsically worth¬ 
less, we conceive that the time has now come 
when in any seminary to be established at the 
Presidency, some provision should be made for 
the gradual introduction of European science. We 
are disposed therefore to think that some modi¬ 
fication may be expediently introduced in the 
scheme** ; and the whole subject was, therefore 
referred to the General Committe of Public 
Instruction. 

In July 1823, a General Committee of Public 
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Instruction was appointed ‘‘for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of public educa¬ 
tion in this part of India, and of the 
institutions designed for its promo- 
Committee of tion, and of considering and, from time 

Public instruo submitting to government 

tion. , /• 1 

the suggestion of such measures 
as it may appear expedient to 
adopt in view of the better instruction of the 
people, to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge and to the improvement of their moral 
character’*^*. It was also entrusted with the 

superintendence of all government seminaries and 
the expenditure of one lac of rupees per year. It 
was the attitude of this Committee towards the 
introduction of Western sciences which led 
Rammohun to address his celebrated letter of 
protest to Lord Amherst. 


In 1811, Government had promised to establish 
colleges for the advancement of Hindu literature in 
Nadia and Tirhut. This promise was sought to be 
redeemed by the foundation of the Sanskrit College 
in Calcutta. It was originally inten¬ 
ded that the College, when estab- 
should not only promote 
College. Hindu culture but also “seek very 

practicable means of effecting the 


13. Letter from tbe OoYernot'Oeneral.in'Covncil to tbeX^ourt of Directors' 
Culy 30, 1823). Letters to Court (Rev.) July 30, 1823. 
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British India 
Society’s Offer 
of Scientific 
Apparatus for 
imparting 
European knoW' 
ledge. 


gradual diffusion of European knowledge”. The 
Committee, however, decided that, in the first 
instance, the College should impart instruction 
only in the sacred literature of the Hindus as 
contained in the Sanskrit language. 

In July 1823, the British India Society advised 
that they had transmitted, by permission of the 
Court of Directors, “an extensive philosophical 

apparatus” to be placed entirely at 
the disposal of the College. The 
Government assigned a salary for a 
“professor of experimental philoso- 
phy” and communicated their ins¬ 
truction to the General Committee. 
The question of imparting “European 
knowledge” thus came within the range of prac- 
cal politics. The Committee admitted indeed that 
the “curiosity and intelligence of the students of 
the Sanskrit College will be excited” by these 
“amusing as well as instructive experiments”, but 
was very lukewarm in its support of the proposal. 
It put special emphasis on difficulties and “conten- 
tented itself with providing for a very small 
number of pupils on the science side”. Thus a 
Committee of European Officers, by an irony of 
fate, practically rejected a proposal for dissemina-* 
ting scientific knowledge of the West among natives 
of India**. 


14. Letter of the General Committee of Public Instruction (Oct. 6, 1623). 
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“Letter to Lord Amherst”—Rammohun Roy 

It was under these peculiar circumstances that 
Rammohun Roy, fully conscious of the supreme 
importance of scientific knowledge for the 
regeneration of India, protested emphatically 
against the policy of the General Committee with 
regard to the Sankrit College. 

At a time when scientific education had not 
received that importance which it deserves in the 
curricula of even Western Universities, it was the 
far-sighted vision of Rammohun which made him 
insist, in no uncertain terms, upon the inclusion of 
science in the educational system of his own 
country. Not that he was blind to the value of 
the indigenous Sanskritic culture of India ; his 
association with the Vedanta College and his 
controversies with Christian missionaries are 
sufficient to show what interest he felt in the wis¬ 
dom of the past ; but he was fully convinced that 
without scientific education no future progress was 
possible for any country, far less, for India. 

Rammohun pointed out that “the Government 
in England had ordered a considerable sum of 
money to be annually devoted to the instruction of 
its Indian subjects*.” He and his associates were 
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“filled with sauguine hopes’’ that this sum would be 
spent for “employing European gentlemen of talents 
and education” to instruct effectively the people of 
India in “Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chem^ 
istry, Anatomy and other useful sciences”, but the 
Government was then establishing “a Sanskrit 
School under Hindoo Pundits to impart such 
knowledge as is already current in India.” Such 
a seminary would be like those in Europe before 
the time of Lord Bacon. It would “load the 
minds of youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical 
use to the possessors or to society.” The pupils 
would be learning “what was known two thousand 
years ago with the addition of vain and empty 
subtleties since produced by speculative men.” 

The Government in England had sanctioned the 
amount for the improvement of its Indian subjects. 
What improvement could be expected in requiring 
young men to spend a great part of the most valued 
period of their lives in mastering philological 
niceties or unreal philosophical speculations ? In his 
criticism of Vedantic doctrines and the principles of 
Mimansa, he had, in the back-ground of his mind, 
not these doctrines and principles as they really are 
in themselves but as they were mechanically taught' 
by inefficient teachers. If, indeed, it was the 
desire of the Government “to perpetuate Sanskrit 
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for the valuable information it contains**, its more 
diligent cultivation would be ensured by “holding 
out premiums and granting some allowances to 
those most eminent professors who have already 
undertaken, on their own account, to teach the 
Sanskrit language as well as other branches of 
Sanskritic culture**. 

The British would not have attained their 
distinguished stage of enlightenment if the know¬ 
ledge of Baconian philosophy had not replaced the 
old Aristotelian system of School-men. Similarly 
the adherence to the Sanskritic system of educ¬ 
ation would not contribute much to the enlighten¬ 
ment of the people. “But as the improvement of 
the native population is the object of the Govern¬ 
ment, it will, consequently, promote a more liberal 
and enlightened system of instruction, embracing 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and 
Anatomy with other useful sciences which may be 
accomplished with the sum proposed by appointing 
a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated 
in Europe and providing a college furnished with 
the necessary books, instruments and apparatus**^®. 
Ranimbhun was certainly against the mechanical 
teaching of the Sanskrit Shastras. He was not 
against studies in 'Oriental subjects as such. On the 


15. The EngUah Works of Rejah Rammohun Ray (Paxiini), P. 469, ef. s^f. 
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contrary, he recommended encouragement of good 
and efficient teachers of Sanskrit by “holding out 
premiums and granting allowances/* He only 
wanted that the extra money granted for the 
improvement of education should be utilised for 
the spread of Western culture in India. 

While forwarding Rammohun*s letter to the 
General Committee the Deputy Persian Secretary 

wrote t—^“In furnishing your Corn- 
Letter from the mittee with a copy of the paper, His 

to°^e^nerai Lordship-in-Council cannot abstain 
Committee. from remarking, that it is obviously 

written imder an imperfect and 
erroneous conception of the plan of educa¬ 
tion, and course of study, which it is 
proposed to introduce into the new college, 
that the defects and demerits of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, are therein represented in an 
exaggerated light, and that the arguments in favour 
of encouraging native learning, as well as the 
positive obligation to promote its revival and 
improvement, imposed on the Government by the 
terms of the Act of Parliament directing the 
appropriation of certain funds to the object of 
Public Education have been wholly over-looked by 
the writer’** •. 


16. L^er ftom rhe Government to the General Committee of Public 
histructlon ( Jan. 2, 1824 ). 
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REGULATION OF THE FUBUC PRESS IN INDIA 


The contention of the Govemor-GeneraHn-- 
Council that Rammohun’s letter was written “under 
an imperfect and erroneous conception of the plan 
of education*' proposed for the Sanskrit College 
appears to be untenable when we remember that 
“thq^ gradual diffusion of European knowledge” also 
formed part of its original object. In accusing 
Rammohun of overlooking the obligation of 
Government to promote and revive native learning 
the Governor^General-in-Council forgot that “the 
introduction and promotion of the knowledge of 
the sciences” was another item as much obligatory 
on the Government as the one referred to in his 
letter. 

Mr. J. H. Harington, the President of the 
Committee went one step further. He was of 
opinion that “had the views taken in the letter been 
even less accurate the Committee would still in 
conceive it entitled to no reply, as it has disingeni- 
ously assumed a character to which it has no 
pretension. The application to Government against 
the cultivation of Hindu literature, 
and in favour of the substitution of 
Committee. European tuition, is made professedly 
on the part, and in the behalf of native 
of India. But it bears the signature of one indivi¬ 
dual alone, whose opinions are well known to be 
hostile to those entertained by almost all his. 
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countrymen. The letter of, Rammohun Roy does 
not therefore express the opinion of any portion 
of the natives of India and its assertion to that 
effect, is a dereliction of truth, which cancels the 
claim of its author to respectful consideration.”^ ^ 
It may be pointed out in this connection that in the 
letter itself Rammohun always spoke on his own 
behalf ; nor did he make, explicitly, or implicitly, 
any suggestion that he was Speaking on behalf of 
any body else. Before charging Rammohun with 
‘dereliction of truth* Mr. Harington ought to have 
remembered that the Hindu College was established 
in 1817 mainly as a result of the earnest desire of a 
large section of the Hindu Community itself ; and 
that its popularity among the natives of Calcutta 
plainly indicated the existence of a considerable 
section of Rammohun*s countrymen who favoured 
his views. 

Well might Dr. Howell say : “It is one of the 
most unintelligible facts in the history of English 
education in India, that, at the very time when the 
natives themselves were crying out for instruction 
in European literature and science and were protest¬ 
ing against a continuance of the prevailing orien¬ 
talism, a body of English gentlemen appointed to 

17. Resolution of the General Committee of Public Instruction (Jan. 
14, 1824). Proceedings of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
<1823.1841) Vol. V. VP- 45-48. 
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initiate a system of education for the country was 
found to insist upon the retention of oriental 
learning to the practical exclusion of European 
learning.”^® 

Rammohun’s interpretation of Sec. 43 of the 


Rammohun’a East India Act, 1813 was, however, 
SSSSng'sec. 43 Supported by the Court of Directors 
by the wrote as follows to the Governor 


Directors* 


-Generahin^Council:— 


79. The ends proposed in the institution of 
the Hindu College and it may be affirmed of the 
Muhammadan, were two ; the first to make a 
favourable impression by our encouragement of 
their literature upon the minds of natives ; and 
the second to promote useful learning. You ack¬ 
nowledge that if the plan has had any effect of the 
former kind it has none of the latter ; and you add 
‘that it must be feared that the discredit attaching 
to such a failure / has gone far to destroy the 
influence which the liberality of the endownient 
would otherwise have had”. 


82. With respect to the Sciences “it is worse 

than a waste of time to employ persons either to 
teach or to learn them in the in the state in which 
they are found in the oriental books”.. 

83. .“But we apprehend that the plan of the 

institutions to the improvement of which our 


18. Howell. Edtication in BritMi India prior to 1850 and in 1870*71. 
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attention is now directed was originally and 
fundamentally erroneous. The great end should 
not have been to teach Hindoo learning but useful 
learning. No doubt in teaching to the Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, Hindoo media or Mahomedan media, 
So far as they were found the most effectual, would 
have been proper to be employed and Hindoo and 
Mahomedan prejudices would have need to be 
consulted while every thing which was useful in 
Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it would have 
been proper to retain ; nor would there have been 
any insuperable difficulty in introducing, under 
these reservations, a system of instruction from 
which great advantage might have been derived. In 
progressing, on the other hand, to establish semina* 
ties for the purpose of teaching mere Hindoo or 
mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves 
to teach a great deal of what is frivolous, not a 
little of what is purely mischievous and a small 
remainder indeed in which utility is in any way 


concerned.’*^* 

I 

In reply to the observations of the Court of 
Directors, the General Committee of 
Public Instruction pointed out that 
the Madrassah in Calcutta and the 
Sanskrit College at Benares were foun^ 


General Com- 
miccee'e reply 
to the Court of 
Directors. 


19. Letter from the Court of Directors to the Govetnor-General-in- 
CowcU (Feb. 18, 1824) : Parliamentary Papers (House of Commons), 
1831*32, Vol. IX. p. 488. 
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ded for Moslems and Hindus and would have been 
useless to either if they sought to teach subjects 
which the pupils were not disposed to learn. The 
pupils would accept through this channel only 
oriental literature, Hindu and Moslem. Attempts 
to teach other subjects would have been futile* 
The proposed Colleges at Tirhoot and Nadia had, 
for their declared object, the preservation and 
encouragement of Hindu learning. The new Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta was substituted for these two 
colleges ; and the Government was “pledged to the 
character of this institution^ \ 

Instruction in European sciences might have 
been cautiously and gradually introduced “in 
combination of the learning the people loved’\ If, 
however, the Government wished “to confer an 
acceptable boon” on the enlightened section of the 
people they could do so “only by placing the 
cultivation of Sanskrit within their reach”. If it 
was proposed to improve the mind of the people, 
they must first be convinced that such improvement 
was desirable. The people, however, generally 
“held European literature and science in very slight, 
estimation”. A knowledge of English sufficient 
for gaining a livelihood was “a popular attainment” 
but very few had any knowledge of the practical 
sciences. “The Maulavie and the Pandit, satisfied 
with their own learning,are little inquisitive as to 
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any thing beyond it and are not disposed to regard 
the literature and science of the West as worth the 
labour of attainment” and any attempt to introduce 
innovations in the system of instruction would 
create dissatisfaction “to the destruction of the 
present growing confidence from which, in course 
of time, the most beneficial consequences may be 
expected”. 

Even if the natives were willing to receive 
instruction in European sciences and literature by 
what means could the innovations in teaching be 
introduced ? The Court of Directors had recom¬ 
mended the employment of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan media but where were they to be found ? 
“We must teach the teachers and provide the 
books and by whom are the business of tuition and 
the task of translation to be accomplished ? Until 
the means are provided, it would be premature to 
talk of their application”. The only thing that 
could be done was to encourage the teaching of 
English among the enlightened classes from among 
whom future teachers and translators might be 
recruited. And they conclude,’ “Under the present 
circumstances, therefore, the still vigorous preju¬ 
dices of both Muhammadans and Hindus, and the 
want of available instruments for any beneficial 
purpose of greater extent, we conceive that it is 
undoubtedly necessary to make it the business of 
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Government institutions intended for those classes 
respectively to teach (we hope not exclu¬ 
sively) Muhammadan and Hindu literature and 
sciences**®. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction 
was wrong when it asserted that in the establish¬ 
ment of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta the 
Government was pledged “to the character of the 
institution* ^ as determined by the purpose which 
the Colleges at Tirhoot and Nadia were intended 
to serve. On the contrary, the College was inten¬ 
ded not only to promote Hindu culture but also 
‘‘seek every practicable means of effecting the 
gradual diffusion of European knowledge.* 
The Committee also forgot that it was asked 
by the Government to make alterations in 
the scheme for facilitating the gradual introduc¬ 
tion of European science in its curriculum. 

The popularity or unpopularity of a course of 
study does not depend on the opinion of Maula- 
vies and Pandits who are little inquisitive about 
anything beyond their curriculum but on that of 
the enlightened part of the community. Hie 
Committee was strangely oblivious of the enthu¬ 
siasm which attended the establishment of the 

20. Letter £r6m the Oenend Committee of Poblk Instruction to the 

• ' f 

Qovemor'Qeneral'in'Council. (Aug. 18, 1824). Sharp : Selections from 
Educational Records: p. 95. 
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Hindu College. The part played by the leaders of 
the Hindu community in its establishment and 
progress was indicative not of the unpopularity 
but the popularity of European literature and 
science. The establishment of the Baptist Mission 

College at Serampur, of the Bishop’s College in 

_ 0 

Calcutta and of the increasing number of semina¬ 
ries and schools by missionaries and philanthropists 
also told the same tale. 


The colleges already established had been 
solving the problem of finding adequate “instru¬ 
ments for the introduction of European literature 
and science” by (i) appointing European professors, 
(ii) training up young men, (iii) translating from 
European languages and lastly by (iv) publishing 
original works in the Vernacular dealing with 
scientific subjects. If the Committee were serious 
in this matter they might have overcome these 
difficulties by adopting similar measures. 

They were, however, compelled by the strong 
attitude of the Court of Directors to assure the 


The establish' 
ment of a 


Governor-General-in-Council that they 
would “endeavour in pursuance of the 


Professorship of sentiments and intentions of Govem- 


Experimental 

Philosophy,. 


ment” to “introduce Western culture” 
when it could be done “without offen¬ 


ding the feelings or forfeiting the confidence” of 
those whom they wanted to benefit by such intro- 
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duction. Thus as early as 1824, the year of the 
establishment of the Sanskrit College, the principles 
which Rammohun advocated were, at least, 
partially recognised by the General Committee. 

In 1823, the Government *‘determined by a 
resolution to endow, at the public charge, a Pro¬ 
fessorship of Experimental Philosophy on a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 300/- only, for imparting instruc¬ 
tion in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
Optics, Electricity, Astronomy and Chemistry. 
It was arranged that students of certain classes of 
the “Present Hindu College*’ and the Sanskrit College 
might be admitted gratuitously to these lectures. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction 
accepted the scheme and spoke eloquently about 
“the advantages to the Sanskrit College issuing 
therefrom”. “The influence of Brahmins”, so 
they pointed out, “trained in Experimental Philo- 
sophy on the minds of others would be beneflcial. 
The introduction of the scheme being unobstrusive 
would excite no alarm. European and Eastern 
learning would be quickly combined and it 
would now be easy to carry the combination 
into other Departments”*^. By 1827, Medical and 
English classes had been formed in the Sanskrit 
College* In 1828, students were reported to 

21. Letter of the General Committee, Oct. 6> 1823. Sharp ; Selectlona 
from Educational Records. 
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have “leamt to handle human bones without 
apparent repugnance and assisted at the dissection 
of other animals**. The Report for 1829 made 
a further announcement that Rs* 330 per mensem 
had been assigned for the establishment of a 
hospital in its vicinity**. 

Rammohun was not alone in his preference 
for the dissemination of Western culture. It 
had very powerful advocates among Indians 

and Europeans alike. Indians showed 
Advocates of their preference by flocking to Semi^ 
Western Culture, naries and Colleges established for 

the diffusion of Western literature 
and Western science, while Europeans strongly 
expressed their opinion in its favour. Bishop 
Heber, the liberal and enlightened Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, was not less outspoken than Rammohun 
in his condemnation of the government policy of 
native education. “Government has, however, 
been very liberal in its grants both to the Society 
for National Education and to the institution and 
support of two colleges of Hindoo students of 
riper age, the one at Benares'and the other at 
Calcutta, but I do not think any of these institu¬ 
tions are, in the way after which they are at 
present conducted, likely to do much good. 

22. Fisher’s Memoir : Evidence before the Select Committee (1831.32) 
Vol. I, Public, Appendix 1. 
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The actual state of Hindoo and Mussulman 
literature, mutatia mutandis^ very nearly resembles 
what th^ literature of Europe was before the 

time of Galileo, Copernicus and Bacon.The 

contrast was very striking between the rubbish 
questions which these young men were learning 
in a Government establishment and the rudiments 
of real knowledge which those whom I visited 
the day before, had acquired in the very same 
city and under circumstances far less favourable’*®*. 


IV 

Orientalists and Anglicists 

The letter of Rammohun to Lord Amherst 
strongly influenced the minds of his contemporaries. 
It greatly strengthened the progressive group of 
educationists. As a matter of fact 
Anglicists and there arose in the General Committee 

Orientalists. of Public Instruction itself, a group 
who were afterwards known as Angli¬ 
cists—a group strongly in favour of modernising 
education by the inclusion, in its curricula, of Wes¬ 
tern science and Western literature. “The strongest 
influence in bringing the ‘English party’ into 


23. Heber t Journey through Upper India. Vol. Ill, pp. SST'Sl. 
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existence was the petition of Rammohun Ray and 
the practical experience of the Committee”**, 

In course of time the controversy between this 
party and those who wanted to revive oriental 
learning became very acute. On April 26, 1834 the 
Madrissa Committee of Calcutta resolved : “The 


Controvessy 
regarding the 
study of English 
in Government 
Institutions. 


Committee is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for encouraging more 
openly and decidedly the study of Eng^ 
lish in the Madrissa. Resolved that 


from the present date no student should be elected 
to a scholarship unless on the express condition of 
studying English as well as Arabic.** The Hon*ble 
H. T. Prinsep, a member of the Committee strongly 
protested against the passing of this resolution. It 
was, is his opinion, nothing less than a breach of 
trust with regard to the original endowment. It 
was making an arbitrary change in the character of 
the institution which the Committee was not entit¬ 


led to do. It made English, the sine qua non of 
study in a College of Maulvies ; and, as such, he 
could not agree to it. He, therefore, entered his 
emphatic protest and unless this resolution was 
rescinded he would tender his resignation of the 
membership of the Madrissa Committee*®. In his 
distress Mr, J. C. Southerland, Secretary to the 


24* Caiubridge History of India : VoL VI, p. 101. Quoted In Collet— 
Life of kunmohtm Ray, ed. by D. iC. Biswas and F. C. Oanguii p. 189. 
25, Minute of the Hon’ble H.T. Frinsep, July 9, 1834. Sharp : Sel^ona 
itom Educational Records, p. 103. 
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Committee, addressed a letter to the Governor- 
Generahin-Council wherein he pointed out that— 

14 . The recurring and inconvenient discussions 
were due to a division of opinion on a few impor¬ 
tant fundamental questions, the decision on which 
could proceed only from the Supreme Government. 
These questions might be briefly described to be 
the following :—“The benefit and duty of commu¬ 
nicating the knowledge of European literature and 
science, through the medium of direct instruction 
in the English language ; the utility or the policy 
of affording encouragement to the cultivation of the 
oriental system of learning and of the learned 
languages of Mussulmans and Hindus ; and the 
propriety or expediency ( even should the direct 
instruction through the medium of the English 
language be admitted ) of superseding by such 
instructions the course of oriental studies in the 
institutions already established with an express 
view to the promotion of Oriental literature’^ 

18. “The paramount value and obligation of 
communicating direct instruction in English litera¬ 
ture and science in seminaries for higher education, 
endowed and supported by Government, and the 
justice and expediency of modifying, though with 

all proper caution and regard to actual circum- 

• 

stances and claims, the system of existing 
Government institutions so as to render such 
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instruction a principal branch of the studies 
prosecuted in them are the immediate propose 
tions of importance advocated strongly by one 
portion of the Committee and disputed, though 
perhaps on varying grounds and in different degrees 
by the other, on which it is most requisite that 
the sentiments of the Government .should be 
declared.” 

22. *‘A portion of the Committee fully apper^ 
dated the importance of creating a taste for English 
science and literature amongst the natives, the 
extension of which can not but contribute to a 
wider diffusion of European knowledge in the 
Vernacular dialects, but they deemed it to be their 
first duty to revive and extend the cultivation of the 
literature of the country and regard the intro¬ 
duction of the science and literature of Europe as an 
improvement to be engrafted thereupon rather than 
an object to be pursued exclusively or with any 
marked and decided preference”. 

23. There was a third group according to 
whom—“It is not necessary nor advisable that 
the government should manifest a preference for 
any particular system of learning” ; they would 
recommend, “as the most wise and becoming 
course for its observarice, that it should afford an 
indifferent and equal encouragement to all systems,” 
as instruction in them might appear to be demanded 
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by the state of opinion and feeling among the 
people themselves”.*® 

In his letter dated January 22, 1835, the Secret 
tary. General Committee of Public Instruction, 
pointed out that two principles had been laid 
down “as essential to the accomplishment of the 
purposes indicated in the Actthat (i) the Com¬ 
mittee should “win the confidence of the educated 
and influential classes and carry these classes with 
them” in all measures adopted for the revival and 
improvement of the literature of the country ; 
and (ii) the funds at their disposal being inadequate 
the best application that could be made was to 
assist the seminaries of more advanced education. 
He could not support the innovations suggested 
and he and his associates confidently relied on 
the Government “to support them in the main¬ 
tenance of the great principles” which had so long 
guided their action. 


26. Letter dated Jan. 21, 1835. Sharp : Selections from Bducational 
Records. 
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Minute Of Macaulay 
Dated February 2, 1835 

The entire matter was placed before Macaulay, 
then a member of the Council in Calcutta, and 
was the occasion for his celebrated Minute dated 
February 2, 1835. 

By the Charter Act of 1813, a sum was set 
apart for the revival and promotion of litera^ 
ture and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India ; and for the introduction and 
promotion of knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories. It was 
argued, so Macaulay pointed out, that “by literature 
Parliament can have meant only Arabic and 
Sanskrit literature ; that they never would have 
given the honourable appelation of learned to a 
native who is familiar with the poetry of Milton, 
the metaphysics of Locke and the physics of 
Newton ; but that' they meant by it only such 
persons as might have studied in the sacred books 
of the Hindus the uses of Cusa-grass and all the 
mysteries of the absorption in the Deity’’. This 
‘ did not appear to Macaulay to be a very satisfac- 
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tory interpretation. Thfe words “the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences” 
were, in his opinion, alone sufficient to authorise 
all changes. 

It was urged that public faith was pledged to 
the present system and that to alter the appropria-' 
tion of any of the funds which had hitherto been 
spent in the encouragement of the study of Arabic 
and Sanskrit would be downright spoliation. “To 
talk of a Government”, replied Macaulay, “pled' 
ging itself to teach certain languages and certain 
sciences, though those languages become useless, 
though those sciences maybe exploded seems to 
me quite unmeaning. There is not a single word 
in any public instrument from which it can be 
inferred that the Government ever intended to 
give any pledge on this subject or ever considered 
the destination of those funds as unalterably 

fixed.But had it been otherwise I should 

have denied the competence of our predecessors 
to bind us by any pledge on such a subject”. The 
simple question, according to him, was which 
was the most useful way of employing the sum®’. 

Macaulay was not against the improvement 
of Vernacular literature. When he became the Pre-^ 
sident of the General Committee of Public Instruct 


. 27. Sharp : Selection from the Educational Hecorde* 
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tion, its first report explained the entire situation. 
“We conceive the formation of a Vernacular litera-* 
, ture to be the ultimate object to 

not against the which all our efforts must be directed, 
improvement of At present the extensive cultivation of 
vernacular litera- foreign language which is always 

very improving to the mind is render¬ 
ed indispensable by the almost total absence of a 
vernacular literature and the consequent impossi¬ 
bility of obtaining a tolerable education from that 
source only. The study of English to which many 
natives give the preference is spreading daily. This 
is the first stage. The natives must learn before they 
teach. The best educated among them must be 
placed in possession of our knowledge before they 
can transfer it to their own language.* •• We trust 
iJiat the number of such translations will now 
multiply year by year. As the superiority of the 
English learning becomes generally appreciated the 
demand for them (translations) will no doubt incre¬ 
ase and we shall be able to encourage any good 
books which may be brought out in the native 
language by adopting them extensively in our semi¬ 
naries”. Instructions were sent to local Commi¬ 
ttees that “pupils should be constantly exercised in 
translating into their o^vn language as well as into 
English from the time they enter till their depar¬ 
ture ; and that they should also practise original 
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The revival 
or Oriental 
culture was not 
conducive to 
progress. 


composition in both languages as soon as their 
minds have been sufficiently opened to attempt it 
with advantage”^®. 

In spite of his interest in the Vernaculars Ma¬ 
caulay could not, consequently, recommend their 
use as the medium of instruction. If 
Sanskrit or Arabic were used as the 
medium of instruction and the 
emphasis were placed on the revival 
of Oriental culture, India, Macaulay 
was afraid, would not progrees at 
all. “The question before us is simply this*^, 
he continued, ‘‘whether when we can teach Euro¬ 
pean science, we shall teach systems which, by 
universal confession, wherever they differ from 
Europe diflFer the worse, and whether, when we can 
patronise sound philosophy and true history we 
shall coimtenance, at public expense, medical doc¬ 
trine which would disgrace an English farrier or 
astronomy which would move laughter in girls 
at an English boarding school ?” and he asked, 
“had our ancestors, at the time of the revival of 
letters, neglected Greek and Latin, hadf they restri¬ 
cted themselves to the old dialects of our own is¬ 
land, had they printed nothing, taught nothing but 
Chronicles in Anglo-Saxon and Romances in Nor¬ 
man French—^would England* be what she now is 


^C. E. TcewlfUi'^O^ the Edocetlon of ^ People of India. 
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It was urged that the Government ought to sec¬ 
ure the co-operation of the native public and that 
it could do so only by teaching Arabic and Sans¬ 
krit* **I can by no means admit”, replied Macau¬ 
lay, “that when a nation of high intellectual attain- 
, , ,, ments undertakes to superintend the 

Learners should , . 

not prescribe the education of a nation comparatively 
course to be ignorant, the learners are absolutely 
taken by teachers prescribe the coutse which is to be 

taken by teachers”. But what were the real facts ? 
In spite of the large expenditure incurred for the 
preparation and publication of books in Arabic and 
Sanskrit, “their sale during the last few years had 
not yielded quite one thousand rupees while the 
School Book Society was selling seven to eight thou¬ 
sand volumes every year at a profit of 20%”. The 
eagerness of the people to study Western science 
and Western culture was thus manifest. 

Ex-students of the Sanskrit College and the 
Madrassa, after studying at public expense for 
ten or twelve years and receiving certificates 
of proficiency, found that they had “little pro¬ 
spect of bettering their condition without the kind 
assistance of the Committee”, the “indifference 
with which they were looked down upon by their 
countrymen leaving no^ hope of encouragement 
or assistance from them” ; and, according to 
Macaulay, they were in the right. They had 
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wasted the best years of their life in learning 
what procured for them neither bread nor 
respect. These were the people who would 
be “opposing any change in the present system.” 
“We are”, continued Macaulay, “making the oppo^ 
sition we do not find. Stipends are bounty money 
paid to raise up champions for error”. It was, 
therefore, proved, by unanswerable evidence, that 
“we are not (to quote Macaulay) at present securing 
the co-operation of the natives. It would be bad 
enough to consult their intellectual taste at the 
expense of theit intellectual health. But we are 
consulting neither. We are withholding which is 
palatable to them. We are forcing on them the 
mock-learning which they nauseate”. 

The Parliament had commanded the Gov^ 
ernment to ascertain and digest the laws of India. 

, , A Law Commission had already been 

Shasten and . i a i i /* 

Hcdaya would appomted. As soon as the code of 
Boon be useless law was promulgated “the Shasters 
to . Munriff or Hedaya” would be useless to 

a Munsiff or a Sudder Amin. The 
necessity of learning Arabic and Sanskrit for 
expounding law would no longer exist. 

It was urged that Sanskrit and Arabic should be 
studied as the sacred books of Hindus and Mos- 
lams were written in them. “We are” replied Macau* 
lay,“not only tolerant but neutral on religious ques- 
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tions, can we reasonably or decently bribe men, out 
of the revenues of the state, to waste their youth by 
learning how they are to purify 
themselves after touching an ass or 
what texts of Vedas they are to 
repeat to expiate the crime of killing 
a goat?” The over-emphasis placed 
on the study of Smriii, Nyaya and 
Mimansa in Bengal was responsible 
for these violent reactions in the mind of Macaulay 
and his associates. 


He could not 
accept the view 
that Sanskrit and 
Arabic should 
be studied as 
sacred books 
were written in 
them 


“How then stands the case ?” continued Macau- 
, “we have to educate a people who cannot be 
educated by means of their mother- 
tongue. We must teach them in some 
foreign language. The claims of our 
language, it is hardly necessary to 
recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent 

even among the languages of the West.whoever 

knows that language has ready access to the vast 
intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of 
the earth have created and hoarded in the course of 
ninety generations* •-In India, the language is spoken 
by the ruling class ; it is spoken by the higher class 
of natives at ijie seats of Government* • * It is likely 
to become the language of Commerce throughout 
the seas of the East. It is the language of rising 
communities in South Africa and Australia.” 


The claims of 
English as a 
medium of 
instruction 
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To the contention that no native in the country 
can possibly attain more than a smattering of 
English, Macaulay replied, ^Indeed, it is unusual 
to find, even in literary circles of the continent, 
any foreigner who can express himself in English 
with so much facility and correctness as we find 
in many Hindus”®®. 

Macaulay was so strong in his, support of 
the introduction of western science and western 


culture through the medium of English that he 
offered to resign from the Chair of the Committee 
if the system remained unchanged. 

In spite of stiff opposition from the Orientalists 
and their supporters, on the 7th March, 1835, a 

Resolution was issued by which it 

e^«don*dated declared that—^“The great object 

7th March, 1835 of the British Government ought to be 

the promotion of European literature 
and science among the natives of India” ; and “all 
the funds appropriated for the purpose of educa¬ 
tion would best be employed in’ English education 
alone”. “But it is not the intention of His Lord¬ 


ship-in-Council to abolish sqiy existing College or 
School” ; and all existing professors and students 
would continue to receive stipends. As the practice 
of supporting students during jhe period of thcit 


29. Sharp—Selecdons from die Educadonal Records : Macaulay: 
Minute dated Reh. 2, 1835. 
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education led to “artifical encouragement to branches 
of learning which, in the natural course of things, 
would be superseded by more useful studies”, no 
stipends would be paid to students who might 
thereafter enter any of these institutions ; vacancies 
among the teaching personnel were to be notified 
along with a report regarding the number and ‘^he 
state of the class” so that the Government might 
be able to decide the expediency of appointing 
a successor. No portion of the funds would be, 
thereafter, employed in printing oriental books. 
The funds so released were to be employed in 
imparting knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of English and the 
Committee was directed to submit plans for the 


purpose. 

There was considerable hesitation in the mind 
of the Court of Directors and the Government in 


Rammohua's 
iosistence on t^e 
introduction of 
western seience 
and westerm 
culture 


India as to whether science in Sec. 
43 meant western science and, if so, 
how it could be introduced among 
the people of India. In their earlier 
discussions they favoured the idea of 


so.mehow supplementing oriental studies by a course 
in western science. Rammohun was, indeed, one of 


the first who insisted upon the introduction of 


western science and west^ culture in and for 
themselves. Indian life, during his time, had lost 
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all its dynamism and vitality. Rammohun wanted 
to bring about a renaissance in India. Conversant 
as he was with the history of the European Renais^ 
sance, he was convinced that there could be no 
revival and revitalisation of Indian culture unless 
it came into contact with western thought, scienti¬ 
fic and humanistic, and imbibed therefrom vitalis¬ 
ing concepts. He had, therefore, the courage to 
demand that the sum of one lakh of rupees should 
be applied to the introduction of scientific thought 
among the people of India. His idea, being 
diametrically opposed to the schemes of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, was not accepted 
by them. It, however, left its impress upon liberal 
thinkers. Hence the appearance of the so-called 
Anglicists. 

In course of time, with Bentinck and Macaulay 
at the helm of affairs, the idea of bringing about an 
all-round improvement of Indian character by an 
intimate contact with the wisdom of the West 
became stronger till it expressed itself in the 
acceptance of Western education in India. 
Rammohun’s contribution to this important 
movement has been imiversally acknowledged. His 
advocacy of Western education on modern lines 
was hi^ly appreciated by the Education Commission 
appointed by Lord Ripon in 1882 who very 
pertinently remarked, “It took twelve years of 
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controversy, the advocacy of Macaulay, and the 
decisive action of a new Govemor^General before 
the Committee could, as a body, acquiesce in the 
policy urged by him”®®. Mr. Howell, an authority 
on Education in India observed “That such a letter 
should have been written by a Native, on the 
subject of education then under the management of 
a European Committee of Public Instruction, is 
only less remarkable than the fact that the 
Committee left the Memorial unanswered and that 
the Sanskrit College was founded in spite of it”®^. 
The Simon Commission in its Report pointed out 
'“It is commonly ( though erroneously ) supposed 
that Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 was the sole cause 
of the decision to take the latter course. In fact 
forces were already at work represented by the 
Indian Reformer, Rammohun Roy, by David Hare, 
and by missionaries such as Alexander Duff, as the 
result of which the teaching of Western subjects 
through the medium of English was adopted and 
encouraged by Government, with a view to its 
being developed alongside the Vernacular 
Schools”®®. It is an irony of fate that Rammohun 
did not live to see his vision realised. 

30. Rammohun, The Father of Modern India, Parc 11, pp» 45'46. 

31. Howell.—Education in British India before 1850 and in 1870'71| 

p. 18* 

32. Simon Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 380. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE EAST INDIA JURY ACT 

( Rammohun’s protest against 
“religious distinctions’* ) 

I 


( 1816-1826 ) 


During the early days of the East India Company 
the judicial system prevalent in the co\intry was 
in a state of transition. The Judiciary had no codes 
of law ; nor was there any uniform procedure in 
its operations. Distinctions were also made between 
“His Majesty’s subjects’* and the so-called “natives” 
of India and even between “natives” professing 
different religions. One such distinction was fully 
exemplified in the system of trial by Jury in the 
courts established by the Company. By the Act 
of 1774, in such trials only Europeans could sit 
as jurors ; none else. Even Indo-Pritons, as Anglo- 
Indians of those days were known, could not 
claim to be represented on the Petty Jury not to 
speak of the Grand Jury. With the spread of 
western culture, hoWever, natives and *Indo- 
Britons’ came into more intimate contact with 
Europeans and gradually grew conscious of their 
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rights and privileges. They could not tolerate, 
'without any protest, such distinctions among the 
different sections of His Majesty’s subjects in 
India. 


As early as 1816, the natives sent to England 
a petition praying that they might be permitted 

Petitio £ ^ juries. The authorities in 

Natives England were in an awkward situa- 

regarding trial by tion. They could not Openly justify 
Jury ( 1816 ) distinctions *, for even in England 

of those early days there were men liberal 
enough to undertake the defence and vindication of 
the cause of justice. In order, therefore, to avoid 
the dijficulty, “the authorities here*’, says Hume,“on 
considering the petition, were of opinion, that the 
Supreme Courts in the Presidencies already pos¬ 
sessed the power of directing that natives should 
serve on Juries”. They thus sought to transfer all 
responsibility for such distinctions from them¬ 
selves to their agents in India. 

The ‘natives* of Calcutta refused to be satisfied 
with such evasive replies. Taking advantage 

of the assurance of the authorities in 
England they presented, in 1817, a 
memorial to the Sftpreme Court in 
Calcutta in order to have the question 
settled. The Judge, on that occasion, declared that 
it was not in his power to direct ‘natives’ to sit on 


Memorial of 
the Natives of 
Calcutta to the 
Supreme Court 
(1817) 
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Application of 
the Natives for 
permission to 
sit on Juries 
(1822) 


juries under the existing law and that the Parliament 
alone could grant them that privilege. It did not 
require any super^subtle brain to understand the 
significance of this game of evasions and we find 
that for at least five years the ‘natives* of Calcutta 
did not proceed any further with their agitation. 

On the 8th January, 1822, the ‘natives* again 
applied to the Supreme Court of Calcutta for 

permission to sit on juries. The 
result of this application was very 
significant of the evasive attitude 
of the authorities. The Chief Justice 
said that the Sherifi might summon 
them if he pleased. The Sheriff answered that he 
could not do so unless instructed by the Chief 
Justice and the Chief Justice declared that he had 
no power to give such instructions. At this 
distance of time and, in the absence of the 
original petitions, it is not possible to find 
out to what extent Rammohun was asso¬ 
ciated with this movement. But his attitude to^ 
wards the Special Jury Act and the prominent part 
he played in the agitation for its repeal, or rather 
for its amendment—make it very probable that he 
took a similar interest in this movement as well.' 

The question of the improvement of the 
administration of justice in India had already 


1 . Oriental Herald VI. pp* 174*75. 
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attracted the notice of the authorities in England. 


In 1808, Sir Alexander Johnston, then Chief 


Sir Alexander 
JTohnston on the 


Justice of Ceylon, recorded it as his 
official opinion that “the most certain 


improvement of 
the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 


and effective method of improving the 
Government of India, of raising the 
moral and intellectual character of the 


natives and of insuring the continuance of their 
attachment to the British Empire, was to 
render the system of administering justice 
among them really independent, efficient and 
popular^*.* He was in favour of granting to 
the inhabitants of the country a direct and 
considerable share in the administration of 
justice and that under European judges. There was, 
however, considerable opposition among people 
both in India and in England. “The natives of 
India”, in their opinion, “from their division into 
Castes, from their want of intellect (?), from their 
want of education and from their want of veracity 
and integrity, were incapable of exercising any 
political or any judicial authority”. Johnston, there¬ 
fore, thought it prudent that the experiment should 
first be tried in Ceylon. As the population of Cey¬ 
lon was composed of a great number of “the four 
divisions of which the population of India was 


2. Parliamentary Papera (House of Ck>mmon8) 1831-32, VoL 12 
p. 157 e(. tq. 
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•composed*’, if the experiment proved successful 
there, it might be acted upon “with great moral and 
political advantage in legislating for the natives of 
India”. In 1825, at the request of the President 
of the Board of Control, Sir Alexander communi- 
cated to him ‘*a statement explaining the reasons 
underlying the introduction of Trial by Jury in 
Ceylon and the consequences with which its 
adoption was attended.” 

The obvious way of remedying the defects of 
the administration of justice was “first to give 

natives a direct interest in that system 
Theway ofreme- by imparting to them a considerable 
dying the defects share in its administration ; secondly 

to give them a proper value for a 
character for veracity by making such a character 
the condition upon which they were to look for 
respect from their countrymen and that from which 
they were to hope for promotion in the service of 
of their Government ; thirdly, to make the natives, 
who, from their knowledge of their countrymen, 
•can decide at once the degree of credit which ought 
to be given to native testimony, judges of fact and 
thereby shorten the duration”. After mature 
consideration of the proposals in England, 
provisions were made extending the right of sitting 
upon juries, in criminal cases to every native of 
Ceylon. 
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TTie experiment proved very successful. As Sir 
Alexander observed in the statement—^The (i) native 
jurymen being now judges of fact, and 
the European judges only judges of 
native of Ceylon law, Only One European judge was 
eligible for sitting necessary instead of two or three. 
^ Juries success- ‘‘knowing full Well the different 

degrees of weight which may safely be 
given to the testimony of their countrymen 
the native jurors decide (ii) upon questions of 
fact with great promptitude so that there is little 
delay in the administration of justice. They also 
obtain so much information regarding the (iii)' 
modes of proceeding and the rules of evidence that 
the most efficient and respectable native magistrates 
may be, very well chosen from amongst them.” 
After the adoption of these measures whenever a 
man was chosen as a juror the very fact of this 
choice was regarded as a proof of his being a man 
of unexceptionable character. This made the 
people more attentive than they used to be in their 
adherence to truth and had given them a value for 
character. Being associated with the administra^ 
tion of justice they felt an interest which they never 
felt before in upholding the Government. They 
were also afforded an opportunity of hearing any 
observation which the judges might make to them 
with regard to the administration of justice or the 
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State of society or morals. The experiment of 
extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen 
to natives having, after sixteen years of experience, 
been found to be productive of the greatest 
security to Government and of the greatest benefit 
to the people of the country it was felt that it 
might be applied to India as well.®’ 

Meantime the Indo-Britons in India were not 
idle. They were smarting under this stamp of in¬ 
feriority. Early in 1825, they sent a petition to 

the Parliament for the removal of 
Petition of indo- their disabilities. On June 13, 1825, in 
Britons (1825) coutse of discussions in the House 

of Commons regarding the East India 
Judges Bill, Mr. Hume presented this petition and 
moved for an amendment empowering the judges to 
direct natives and others to act as juries under 
**such regulations as may be thought advisable for 
the due administration of justice.^* Mr. Wynn, the 
President of the Board of Control, was very 
sympathetically disposed towards the proposal. 
He was perfectly sure that no invidious distinction 
should be made between different sections of His 
Majestry’s subjects in India. Natives lawfully bom 
in wedlock were entitled to be considered as British 
subjects and had the right to the privileges 
possessed by them. He considered all persons 

3. Ibid. 

12 
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bom in Calcutta to be British subjects and entitled 
to all privileges which appertained to that character; 
nor could there be any reason why, if natives could 
serve on juries in England, they should not do so 
in India. ^ 

This assurance was sought to be translated 
into action by the East India Jury Bill. There 
was serious opposition to the Bill. 
East India Doubts Were entertained by many 
Jury Bill. were consulted as to the ex** 

pediency of allowing natives to sit on 
Grand Juries at all and on Petty Juries in cases 
where Europeans were concerned. Emphatic 
insistence “on the little respect paid by natives to 
veracity or sanction of an oath’* and the un¬ 
desirability of “placing the conquered in situations 
of judges of the conquerors in a recently acquired 
domain” induced Mr. Wynn to introduce invidious 
distinctions in the Bill.® It gave all classes of 
natives the right to sit on the Common Jury, but, at 
the same time, enacted that the Grand Jury be com¬ 
posed of Christians alone. This distinction became 
still more invidious and intolerable by the further 
stipulation that in cases where either of the 
• patties was a Christian “all the twelve persons 

4. Oriental Herald, Vol. VI, pp. 174'75 

5. Speech by the Hcm*ble Mr. Charles William Wynn, Presidenc of 
the Board of Control in the House of Commons dated June 5, 18Z9 
Mincnr of Parliament, Vol. IH, p. 2Q61. 
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shall be no other than Christians.” When either of 
the parties was Hindu or Musulman, or any other 
class the Christians would have the privilege of 
judging them.® 

The Act was received in India with a storm 
of protest and the most prominent voice that was 

heard against it was the voice of Ram^ 
^mmohuns mohun. The exceptions made in the 

Protest against 

the BUI. Act were felt by the natives of Bengal 

to be insulting and degrading as con¬ 
trary to the spirit of English Law and to the princi¬ 
ples of abstract justice. Such was the information 
derived from personal communications on the 
subject with natives of first respectability and 
intelligence in Calcutta, which the editor of a con¬ 
temporary journal gave to its readers in England.'' 
The most significant of these protests came from 
Rammohun’s Samhad Kaumudi. “The consequences 
of this new Act is that in matters where a man’s 
life is at stake or where banishment, imprisonment 
and severe punishment are awarded, we, Hindoos 
and Musalmans must submit to the verdict of 
Christians whether they be natives of Britain or the 
offspring of British fathers by Indian mothers, 
whether they be the common Portugese or Armeni¬ 
ans or the ‘rice Christians’ of Serampur. These 

6. 7 Geo IV. Cap XXXVII 

7. Bengal Chronicle : Quoted by Ori^tieal Herald. July 1827. 
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persons shall have the privilege of judging in cases 
where our lives are concerned ; whereas we, al¬ 
though living in the same country or in the same 
hamlet with them and partaking in their virtues 
and vices, shall have no power of judging respect^ 
ing them. In like manner our descendants must 
also submit their lives to the decisions of the 
sons of Christians.” 


apt fo 
spread of 
Christianity. 


In this unreasonable distinction between Chris¬ 
tians and people of other faiths resident in India 

Rammohun suspected an insidious 
attempt on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to favour the spread of Christia¬ 
nity in the country. As a matter of 
fact the proceedings of the debates at the East India 
House during this particular period show an anxiety 
on the part of several proprietors to assist in 
missionary eflForts in India. Mr. Poynder’s resolu¬ 
tions feven against Suttee and the exaction of 
tributes from the pilgrims at Puri had, as their 
background, his orthodox faith in Christianity and 
his earnest desire for an extension of its sphere of 
influence ; and there were not wanting proprietors 
who supported him in his evangelical zeal. It was 
not, therefore, strange that Rammohun should take 
the East India Jury Ac;t as a measure for the 
furtherance of Christianity, "Missionaries and 
clergymen”, proceeded Rammohun, "have spent 
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more than thirty years in disseminating their faith 
in different sorts of books and by various other 
means, without being able to make a single true 
and sincere convert to Christianity : but now the 
way is opened and many persons, no longer able 
patiently to bear the reproach brought upon them 
by this Parliamentary Act, will take shelter under 
the Christian faith. When rulers of the country 
use force or art to win over their subjects to their 
own faith from that of their ancestors, who shall 
have the power to oppose 

The alternatives suggested show the practical 
statesmanship of Rammohun and his sense of self' 

respect. “It would have been conso- 


Alternative 

remedies 

suggested. 


nant to reason, virtue and equity, if it 
had been ordered by this Act that as 
a Christian shall have the privilege of 


being tried by a jury composed of Christians, in 


like manner a Hindoo or Musulman shall be tried 


by a jury consisting exclusively of persons of his 
faith, or that as Christians shall have the privilege 
of sitting with Hindoo and Musulmans on the trial 
of a Hindoo or a Musulman, so Hindoos and 
Musulman^s shall have the privilege, equally with 
Christians of sitting on the trial of a Christian.’’ He 
could not observe with equanimity the slur cast 


S. Sambad fCaumudi, Dec. 30, 1826 : Qjjoted by Oriental Herald* 
July. 1827. 
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upon ‘‘Hindoos and Musulmans*' nor tolerate the 
stamp of inferiority that was sought to be put on 
them. ‘The order of the Parliamentary Act”. 
Rammohvin was sorry to observe, “has laid all 
Hindoos and Musulmahs without any regard to 
rank or respectablity prostrate at the feet of 
Christians, whether of this or any other place.”® 
Rammohun and his group could not remain 
inactive. They had already taken 
preyed! necessary steps in the matter. “On 
this subject a memorial has been 
prepared now nearly a month past to the 
proper authorities in England by a person amongst 
us who is waiting in anxious expectation to hear 
the result.”® The fact that among his associates 
Rammohun took the most prominent part in 
controvesies and in the drafting of petitions and 
memorials makes it most probable that the petition 
referred to was his own composition and that he 
modestly described himself in this connection as 
“one amongst us.” 


9. Ibtd. 



II 


Petition of Rammohun and other Indians 
against the Jury Act 

In 1828, again, we find Rammohun taking a very 
prominent part in the agitation against the East India 
Jury Act. On August 18, 1828 he wrote to Mr, J. 

Crawfurd entrusting to him petitions 
numerously signed by Hindoos and 
Crawfurd* Musalmans against the Jury Act which 
had come into operation in the begin¬ 
ning of 1827. The arguments he used in support of 
his opposition to the Act mark him out as a 
champion of Indian rights and privileges. He very 
urgently protested against the introduction of 
“religious distinctions into the judicial system of 
of this country” and pointed out that such acts 
were calculated not only to give “just grounds for 
dissatisfaction among the natives in general but 
also to excite much alarm among people conversant 
with political principles.’* He did not fail to lay 
special emphasis on the disastrous consequences 
of distinctions based on religious beliefs. Misery 
had resulted in Ireland from such distinctions ; 
the same calamities might easily be reproduced in 
India by pursuing a similar policy. “Supposing 
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that some hundred years hence the native character 
becomes elevated from constant intercourse with 
Europeans and the acquirement of general and 
political knowledge as well as modem arts and 
science, is it possible,” he asked, ‘‘that they will 
not have the spirit as well as the inclination to 
resist effectually any unjust and oppressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society ?” 
He reminded his contemporaries that it was easier 
to transport armed forces to Ireland and succeed 
in suppressing every effort of a refractory spirit. 
But the position of India was different. She might 
very well prove, “from her remote situation, her 
riches and vast population, either useful and profit¬ 
able as a willing province, an ally of the British 
Empire or troublesome and annoying as a deter- 
mind enemy” and her choice would depend on the 
policy, administrative and other, of Britishers. His 
almost prophetic vision could see future possibili¬ 
ties which were absolutely unapparent even to the 
statesmen and administrators of those early days. 
Nor was he less emphatic in his protest against the 
way in which the Act was sought to be forced on 
India. “In common with those who seem partial 
to the British from the expectation of future benefits 
arising out of the connection, I necessarily feel 
extremely grieved in often witnessing acts and 
regulations passed by Government without consult- 
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ing or seeming to understand the feelings of its 
Indian subjects and without considering that these 
people have had for more than half a century the 
advantage of being ruled by and associated with 
an enlightened nation, advocates of liberty and 
promoters of knowledge/^ 

The petition that was placed before the House 
of Commons on June 5, 1829 is an interesting 
document. Among the signatories 
The Petition we not Only find the name of 
Rammohun but also those of some 
of his most intimate associates as Gurudas 
Mukherjee, Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosanno Coomar 
Tagore and others. Its arguments bear a very close 
resemblance to the standpoint of Rammohun as 
expressed in his articles in the Sambad Kaumudi 
or in his other writings on political and 
administrative matters. The petitioners respectfully 
hut firmly protested against “the invidious distinct 
tions introduced into the Act as not only useless 
but odious and impolitic.” They pointed out that 
fifty years ago a Committe of the House of 
Commons had recommended that Indians ought to 
«njoy to the fullest extent the right of sitting on 
juries “without ^y reserve on the ground of 


10. Collet! Rajah Rammohun Ray (Ed. by D* K. Biawaa and P. C. 
Ganguly ) pp. 267'68 

11. Native Petition to Parliament (Bengal Harkani, 1828) para 6th. 
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religious opinions.” With the spread of education 
among the native population of Calcutta they had 
become more familiar with English law ; they had 
formed a connection much more intimate and 
numerous, with their European fellow^subject. 
Not only so, they had been found qualified to act 
as jurors in many cases. Under these circumstances 
the distinctions were wholly unnecessary.^® 

They pointed out that the better class of the 
natives of India were placed under the sway of the 
East India Company in a state of political degrada¬ 
tion which was absolutely without a 

NativMKcon. parallel, in their former history, for,, 
cilcd to political “even under their Mohamedan con- 
querors, such of your petitioners as 
spirit of the ^re Hindus were not only capable of 
Government. filling but actually did fill numerous 
employments of trust, dignity and 
emolument from which, under the existing 
system of the Honourable Company’s Government,, 
they are absolutely shut out* • • They have submitted 
to these exclusions, reconciled in some measure to 
them from a persuasion of the tolerant spirit of 
the local Government and from an implicit 
reliance on its often renewed assurances that their 
religious opinions should Ije inviolably protected.”^ ® 


emolument 


12. Ibtd: para 8th. 

13. Ibid: para 13th. 
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In this assertion they seemed to be echping similar 
sentiments expressed in Rammohun’s Appeal to the 
King in Council. 


Disastrous 
consequences 
of distinctions 
on grounds 
of religion. 


The emphasis the petitioners laid on the 
disastrous consequences of invidious distinctions 
on grounds of religion remind us of Rammohun’s 

letter to Crawfurd. They felt that 
privileges granted to one community 
and denied to another must be very 
injurious not only because it “exposes 
them without defence to the opera¬ 
tions of prejudices arising from reli¬ 
gious feelings among the strongest which actuate 
the human mind when once awakened but because 
the India-bom Christians being much more numer¬ 
ous than Europeans and intercourse between them 
and Hindus and Mohammedans being much more 
frequent and familiar, feelings of rivalry and animo¬ 
sity are much more likely to exist between them 
than between your Petitioners and Europeans. It 
was also degrading because those who were never 
regarded as superior were elevated above them by 
the sole circumstances of their religion.” Now 
that they beheld themselves as branded with 
inferiority and numerous and increasing class of 
their own countrymen Scarcely even on a level with 
themselves in public opinion withdrawn from the 
community to be enclosed within a circle of 
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immunities into which they are debarred from 
penetrating, they feel themselves practically 
degraded with.the same measure as their country 
men are exalted and experience the deepest 
humiliation.’* These distinctions were, consequently 
doubly injurious and degrading. 

They suggested that the Act might have been 
intended to operate as a motive to conversion to 
.tM. A , j j Christianity and it “may be proposed 

The Act intended i /* t i 

to operate as a intimate to the people of India in 
motive to this indirect manner that the road to 
conversion. European distinction can only be 

reached by a profession of the religion of the greater 
part of Europe.”^® They reminded the House of 
Commons that the legislature of Great Britain and 
the local Government of the East India Company 
were bound by the most solemn and repeated 
pledges to protect the natives of India in the full 
enjoyment of their laws, customs and religion.^® 
^‘Religious opinions,” they pointed out, "exercise 
a great influence over their general and daily 
conduct.” Religion is not merely a system of theo¬ 
ries and opinions but is “interwoven with the laws, 
the manners, the daily necessities and daily action 
of every condition of human life and any inter- 

14. Ihidi paralSdi. 

15. Ibid i para 12th. 

16. Ibid : para 13th. 
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ference with it is,^ therefore, peculiary hard to be 
borne.”These pledges, they held, should be 
kept in that spirit of perfect and sacred good faith 
which “disdains alike insidious and indirect attack 
and open infraction and if these assurances be 
withdrawn or if a system of indirect attack be 
commenced on all religions to which Christianity 
is opposed your petitioners will no longer know 
where to look for protection.”^® These passages 
bear a very close resemblance to the arguments 
developed in Rammohun’s article in the Sambad 
Kaumudi, 


It might have been hastily supposed, so the 
petitioners asserted, that there were no individuals 

professing the Hindoo and Moham- 
might^bcMlected medan religions who moved in the 
iandLd”°”® society from which the Grand 

fad'^MwiSants Selected.^® They could 

not, however, believe that a social ban 

so absolutely revolting would ever have been sanc^ 
tioned by the legislature of a civilised nation. 
The Permanent Settlement was introduced to 
build up a landed aristocracy, that being one of 
the favourite objects of the British Government 
in Bengal. A new race of landed proprietors, 
“possessed of energy and capital,*' had, by that 

17. Ibid t para 14th. 

18. Ibid : para 13th. 

19. Ibid : para 12th. 
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time, been created, many of whom resided in 
Calcutta. Similarly, the free-trade of the late years 
had created a class of native merchants, “in wealth 
equal and in intelligence but little inferior, to 
the most honourable of the European Commercial 
residents of Calcutta.” To assert that there was 
in Calcutta among the landed proprietors and 
merchants “not one single individual entitled to 
rank in the eyes of Government as an equal with 
the European merchants of Calcutta or the civil 
servants of the Government was an admission of 
the failure of the experiment which had been 
tried for over thirty years to create a race of native 
gentry for the prosperity of the country.”®® 

It might also have been considered, so the 
petitioners pointed out, that the Grand Jury were 
called upon to judge of the value of evidence 
without the aid of the debates of the counsels and 
^ - the directions of a judge, and such 

The function of i n 

rfie Grand Jury functions required an intellect of a 
an intellect of a higher Order than that which was 

higher order. r i r r 

necessary for the due performance of 
those of a petty juror and more than was possessed 
by any Hindoo or Mohammedan. To meet this 
contention the petitioners observed that the petty 
jurors had to discern the truth among the conflict' 
ting statements of adverse witnesses and the 


20. Ibid ; para 16th. 
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eloquent and artful addresses of counsels against 
which the dry and impartial charge of a judge was 
but an imperfect protection. It was a task far 
more difficult than deciding upon the value of ex- 
parte evidence and coming to a conclusion whether 
the guilt was sufficiently established by the com¬ 
plaint’s proof, to warrant further judical investiga¬ 
tion. The knowledge that native inhabitants 
possessed of the peculiar habits, manners and 
prejudices of their own countrymen enabled them 
to judge more accurately the value of the evidence 
placed before them. It was further pointed out 
that for the functions of a petty juror in which 
Judges and Barristers took part a more accurate 
knowledge of English was required than for the 
familiar examination of ex-parte evidence. “Justice,” 
they held, “can never be perfectly administered 
without the aid of the people themselves.”® ® 

In their suggestions regarding the remedies of 
the disabilities introduced by the Act the petition 

showed interesting points of resem- 
blance with Rammohun’s article in 
dSSwudes ^ the 8ambad Kaumdi, “If your Honour¬ 
able House does indeed suppose it 
impossible that among men of different religions, 
a common sense of justice and common regard 

21. Ibid : para 17th. 

22. Ibid i para 17th. 
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for impartiality should prevail, your petitioners 
trust that you will at least extend to them in 
conformity with the sacred pledges given by the 
legislatures the protection that is deemed necessary 
to aflFord to others.” The petitioners however 
pointed out that such prejudices did not exist 
but that the invidious distinctions sanctioned by 
the legislature might create them.®® They, however, 
preferred the second alternative that the legal 
distinctions between them and their fellow subjects 
should be removed either by permitting half the 
jurors from the community to which one of the 
parties belonged or by repealing the section altoge^ 
ther and leaving it entirely to the judges to form 
the list of jurors.®^ 

The similarities of thought and style show 
clearly that either Rammohun himself was the writer 
of the petition or that it was drafted in consula- 
tion with him—the style and senti- 
Anglo- expressed are, however, in 

Indian Press. favour of the first alternative being 

the more probable one. The petition 
was sought to be rediculed by the English Press* 
The Asitdic Journal tried to weaken its genuine-* 
ness by the bare assertion, without any corro^ 
borative evidence whatsoever, that it was evidently 


23. Ibid t xmra ISch. 

24. ibid X para 19tih. 
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the production of an English pen. John Bull went 
one step further and represented it to be a 
^‘radical trick of interested parties.’* It opined, 
again without assigning any reason, that the native 
petitioners were mere tools. It stooped even to 
untrue statements and asserted that among the 
names published, there were few, if any, above the 
rank of Moonshees or writers in public offices—and 
this of a petition signed by Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore, Rammohun Roy and 
others. 

The petition asserted that the Act had become 
very unpopular with the respectable natives of 
India and “if these disabilities were not removed in 

time no Hindu or Mohammedan 
The Act very inhabitant will willingly serve as a 

unpopular: ,, t 

possibility of juror in any capacity.”Its prophecy 
non-co'opera- was fulfilled by a curious occurrence 
tion: actual during the same year. No Hindu and 

occurrence ' 

of the same. Mohammedan volunteered to sit on 
the Petty Jury much to the 
astonishment of the powers that be. This was 
probably the first occurrence of non-cooperation 
with the administration by the natives of India. 
The Calcutta John Bull wrote under date, August 1, 
1828—“It has been stated to us, in regard to no 

25. Asiatic Journal. 

26. Petition of Natives against the India Jury Act: para lldr. 
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Hindoo or Musalman having volunteered to sit on 
petty juries, to which they are eligible that this 
proceeds from the notion that a slight has been put 
on the whole of them by the more influential 
among them being excluded from the Grand Jury ; 
and that if disqualifications were once removed, 
there are many who would come forward to offer 
their services on petty juries/^® 

It is, therefore, significant that the very person 
who was responsible for the East India Jury Act, 
should sponsor this petition before the House of 
Commons* He admitted that the concessions to 
the natives might be safely extended 
so far as the right of serving on the 
Grand Jury was concerned. The admi¬ 
nistration of justice, in his opinion, 
suffered from a deficiency in the number of judges. 
The only way in which this deficiency could be 
supplied was by raising and training up a “superior 
grade of native functionaries.** “But the first step,” 
so he asserted, “is to open the avenues of rank, 
distinction and emolument as the reward of good 
conduct.** The situations of village and provincial 
magistrates then occupied by natives were limited 
in jurisdiction, nor was their salary adequate. 
Although education had progressed yet unless the 
natives could look forward to situations which 


The Petition 
placed before 
the House of 
Commons 


27. A$iatic JoutTuult JenviArr 1829,.p, 91. 
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would not only afford them emolument but rank 
and consideration in society, all other incentives to 
improvement must prove vain and insufficient. 
All should “concur in the propriety of a declaration 
that the subjects of Great Britain without distinc** 
tion of blood or colour be eligible to every employ¬ 
ment for which their abilities, education, and 
habits might qualify them.”*® 

In supporting it Lord Ashley dwelt significantly 
on the advantages derived from associating Indians 
of intelligence and respectability with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. Mr. Fergusson pointed out that 
its signatories were natives of Calcutta best known 
for their wealth, respectability and intelligence, 
“fully adequate to discharge judicial functions of 
the highest description.” Sir Charles Forbes insisted 
upon the necessity of admitting the natives of India 
to a participation in all civil rights belonging to 
British subjects. In such a sympathetic atmosphere 
it was only natural that Mr. Wynn should close 
the debate by promising redress.*® Later on the 
House of Commons received in 1831, petitions 
from Bombay praying for the removal of the same 
disabilities.®^ 

28. Extracts from the Proceedings of die House of Commons. June 
5, 1829 : Mirror for Parliammt, Vol. III. p. 2061: Rammohun Roy and 
Progressive Movements in India : p. 371'72. 

29. Aeiaiic Journal, July, 1829, p. 123. 

30. Mirror for Parliament, Vol, 11, p> 1837. 
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Grant’s East India Justices of the Peace and Juries Bill 

Mr, Grant who succeeded Mr. Wynn as Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control was fully conscious 
of the necessity of the changes advocated by the 
petitions. The petitions from Bombay 

and Ae^iy^Act ^cre presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons on September 1, 1831 and Grant 

declared that a Commitee of Enquiry was already 
discussing the subjects mentioned therein.®^ He 
started communicating with the Board of Directors 
regarding the East India Justices of the Peace and 
Juries Bill which he intended to introduce in 
the Parliament to repeal, among other things, 
the provisions of Mr Wynn’s Jury Act to which 
exception had been taken. 

The Court of Directors were definitely against 
the principles of the Bill which he proposed to 
submit to the Parliament to abolish the invidious 
distinctions in the East India Jury Act. Although 
they were most anxious to promote 
advancement of the natives to 
Directors offices of tmst and responsibility they 

strongly felt "the necessity of exercis- 


31. Rammohun Roy and Progressive Movements in India ; p. Ixxii 
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ing much caution in the adoption of measures for 
that purpose. They were of opinion that “to proceed 
too rapidly in such a case would ultimately retard 
instead of promoting the object sought to be 
attained”. “They had encouraged the employment 
*of natives in the administration of Indian Law”. 
It was a very different matter to entrust them with 
’“the administration of British Law, involving a 
power to take cognisance of charges against 
European Functionaries, even of the highest class.” 
They, therefore, trusted that Grant would abstain 
from “pressing the Bill at present.”®* 

On the 8th December, 1831, they sent another 
communication to Grant giving in details their 

objections to the provisions of the 
Rammohuns Their observations were sent 

remarks on their 

observations to Rammohun for his opinion. The 

Directors urged that “natives” were 
not expected to sacrifice voluntarily the time and 
expense necessary for acquiring an adequate know¬ 
ledge of English law nor to undertake the duties of 
the office of unpaid magistrates, to discharge the 
duties of Justices of the Peace. Rammohun pointed 
out that the intended Bill “rendered natives eligible 
only, not to make acceptance of office compulsory 


32. Letter £rom Robert Campbdl and John G. Ravenshaw Esqra to 
the Right Hon’ble Charles Grant, M. P., the 22nd September, 1831: 
Prliamentary Papers ( House of Commons ) 1831'32, Vol. 31. 
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Dh them*^ “Persons who choose to qualify them^ 
selves** and **are willing to incur the responsibility 
may be appointed by Government.** The Ditectors 
pointed out that they considered the natives 
“defective in many qualities, particularly firmness 
of character, w’hich are so necessary to inspire 
confidence and so essential to enable them to 
discharge the duties of a Justice of the Peace**. The 
Directors had admitted, so Rammohun observed, 
that under existing regulations “the natives are 
invested with a considerable degree of authority in 
the ordinary functions of administering justice, 
collecting the revenue and conducting the police 
and magisterial duties*’. “How is it**, asked Ram¬ 
mohun “that persons deficient in so many qualities 
especially firmness of character have been 
entrusted with such important functions, judicial, 
fiscal and even magisterial ?** The Court objected 
that the Bill would “give natives a direct cognisance 
of the conduct of Europeans and this would have 
an injurious effect in lowering the estimation of 
European character”. Such direct cognisance, Ram¬ 
mohun pointed out, “has already existed for many 
years, at the very seat of the British Indian Empire 
without lowering the estimation of the European 
character or impairing ^the British power in 
India.** The Directors objected to the trial of 
Christians by natives, who are not Christians as 
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Jurors. There should be some community of feeling 
between the Jurors and the persons judged. An 
Englishmen and a Christian could not have “any 
community of feeling, interest or habitude” with 
Hindus or Mussulmans. “The idea,’^ they added 
“of being tried by Hindus or Mussulman Jurors must 
be intolerable to every Englishman”. But the term 
“Christian**, Rammohun held, included not only 
Europeans but “native Portuguese Christians**, 
“Syrian Christians of the South**, and “late 
converts of the missionaries**. Under the present 
system all these “by merely professing a kind of 
Christianity may aquire the right of trying 
Hindus and Mohammedans, whatever their rank or 
respectability, who adhere to the religion of their 
forefathers.** Why should not the same objection 
apply to Christians acting as jurors on the trial 
of Hindus and Mussulmans ? Rammohun was 
quite at a loss “to conceive why the Court of 
Directors, instead of endeavouring to conciliate the 
affections of British subjects in India, should, on 
the contrary, pass laws to stir up a spirit of religio¬ 
us intolerance in a now harmonions though mixed 
community and to revolt the feelings of the most 
numerous classes of it, particularly the intelligent 
among the rising generation.** He further observed : 
“It lies with eVery Government to establish and 
preserve a community of feeling, interest and habi- 
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tude among various classes of its subjects, by treat¬ 
ing them all as one great family, without shewing 
an invidious preference to any particular tribe or 
sect, but giving fair and equal encouragement to 
the worthy and intelligent under whatever denomi¬ 
nation they may be found. By pursuing a contrary 
plan, for ‘community of feeling^ will of course be 
substituted ‘religious jealousy’ for ‘community of 
interest’, a spirit of domination on the one hand, of 
hatred and revenge on the other ; and lastly for 
‘community of habitude’ will be established a broad 
line of demarcation and separation even in 
conducting public business.” 

The reply of Grant to the objections of the 
Court of Directors was characteristic of the man ; 
and it showed interesting points of similarity with 
the remarks of Rammohun. 


The Court of Directors admitted that it had 
acted upon the principle laid down by Mr. Grant 
viz. “that the natives of a country 
objections^f sufficiently civilised should be deemed 
Dire^oi? eligible to fill important offices in the 

administration of its affairs.” “The 
principle once being accepted,” observed Mr. Grant, 
“and the eligibility of natives to fill important and 


33. Remarks of Rammohtm Roy io answer to die Objections of the 
Court of Directors. India Gazette, JTan. 28, 1833. 
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responsible posts being established, the propriety 
of excluding them by law from particular offices 
can only be maintained, by showing with respect to 
each office a special case of exception.” 

Mr. Grant brushed aside the contention that 
"natives would be reluctant to acquire an acquain¬ 
tance of English law and Acts of Parliament for the 
mere distinction of acting as unpaid magistrates or 
to take up the duties of this office on account of 
its responsibilities and their liability to penalties 
for illegal conduct,” by observing that such men 
would not be selected and their exclusion would 
not be regarded as a grievance. There was, how¬ 
ever, “no reason why the acquirement of a 
knowledge of English law should be regarded by 
respectable natives as a matter of formidable 
-difficulty’^ In private life and in the performance 
oi public duties they had shown no deficiency 
either in "the habits of application to business or in 
the skill and acuteness required for its successful 
prosecution” nor were they "insensible to that 
stimulus to exertion which arises from the hope of 
Jionourable distinction.” 

The Court urged that to commit to natives 
'direct cognisance of the acts of Europeans would 
-have "an injurious effect 4n lowering that estimation 
of the European Character which was necessary for 
the stability of the Indian Empire.” In reply, Mr. 
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Grant pointed out that the ‘natives* had long been 
accustomed to see Europeans in situations very 
unfavourable to the continuance of any such notion 
of their individual superiority, and the stability of 
the British Empire depended not on such notions 
of in^^dual superiority but on a conviction of the 
superiority of the British Government to those of 
Asiatic states. “The real source of our strength, 
next to our military power and skill, being the 
unity of power and the justice of principle which 
have distinguished our Government, the security of 
our domain cannot fail to be increased by every 
measure tending to remove needless distinctions 
and to combine all classes in the administration of 
laws.**8^ 

The Court considered ‘natives* to be deficient in 
many qualities, particularly firmness of character so 
necessary to inspire confidence and so essential for 
the discharge of the duties of a Justice of the Peace. 
Mr. Grant pointed out in reply that the native 
character was not incapable of improvement in 
those points and it would seem that the most 
effective means of that improvement would be to 
open to the ‘natives* as objects of honourable ’ 


34> Letter from the Right Hon. Charles Grant M. F. to the Chairman 
and EJeputf Ohairman, of the East India Company, March 6, 1832 : Pslia* 
mentary Papers (House of Commons) 1831.32, Vol. 31. 
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ambition, “those employments which obviously 
require the exercise of the qualities in ques¬ 
tion.’’ 

The Court objected to the admission of non- 
Christians to Grand Juries and to Petty Juries 
constituted for the purpose of trying Christians. 
They pointed out that “according to the law of 
England, there should be some community of feel¬ 
ing between those who are to try and those who 
are to be tried ; that men should be tried by their 
Peers, by what the English law with strong meaning, 
calls the country ; and further that in the trial of 
an Englishman or a Christain by Hindus or 
Mussalmans there is no country, no community 
of feeling, interest, or habitude.” In reply to this 
objection Mr. Grant observed that the constitution 
of England would recognise as Peers or Country, 
in matters of this nature, “those persons, in every 
part of our domain, who are made amenable to the 
same tribunal as their European fellow-subjects. 
It does not appear that identity of religion has been 
considered as necessarily involved in those 
expressions.” “Such arguments,” in his opinion, 
“involve the principle of separation between 
persons of different religions which is obviously 
full of injustice and attended with injurious and 
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fatal consequences both to the Governors and the 
governed/’^® 

All the Directors ( except Major Carval and 
Mr. John Forbes) concurred in opposing Mr. 

Grant and, not content with this, 
The amended they “stirred up” the Editor of the Mor- 
Bm passed Chronicle to attack in his journals 

the Bill and its author in order to 
prejudice the British public against it. This having 
failed, they got a number of their servants and 
connections to draw up a petition against it to be 
presented to the House of Lords. Such a petition 
signed by 34 servants of the East India Company 
was presented before the House of Lords. In 
spite of all this strong opposition, the Bill was duly 
read a third time and passed by the House of 
Commons on June 12,1832.® This amended Indian 
Jury act empowered **the Govemor^General-in 
Council of Fort William in Bengal, the Governor- 
in-Council of Fort St. George and the Governor^in- 
Council of Bombay” “to nominate and appoint 
any persons resident in the territories aforesaid 
whom they shall think properly qualified*’ to act as 
Justices of the Peace. It further repealed the 
provision that “the Grand Juries in all cases and all 

36 . Ibid, 

37. Lettet from Rammohun Roy on the Passing of Otant’s Juty 
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Juries for the trial of persons professing the 
Christian religion shall consist wholly of persons 
professing the Christian religion”. 

The India Justices and Juries Act was vehemently 
opposed by the Anglo-Indian Press and it is a 
The Act significant fact that Rammohun came 

opposed by the ^ duc share of blame. One 

Anglo-Indian editor found in it a principle sub- 
versive of European ascendency in 
this country. Mr. Grant was, in his opinion, an 
inexperienced legislator and a mere political 
visionary and, as such, he must have been “mysti¬ 
fied by Rammohun Roy.” For the Jury system 
was incompatible with the state of society in India. 
“Indians must give up many of their characteristics 
like subservience, slavish instinct, before they can 
be entrusted with the duties of a juror.He then 
lashed himself up into fury and concluded : “That 
we shall, in process of time, be ejected from this 
country there is little doubt. Let us not be 
prematurely busy in teaching its inhabitants to lord 
it over us. No measure is, we conceive, more 
calculated to hurry the catastrophe than the 
favourite idea acted on by Mr. Grant, the supe¬ 
riority, namely, of theory vs. practice, self-suffi¬ 
ciency vs. experience.’*. Again ; “It is not often 
that we have occasion to speak favourably of the 
political measures of the Court of Directors or to 
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use harsh language towards the enlightened Ex* 
Brahmin Rammohun Roy ; in the present instance, 
however, we have good reason to break our rule 

in either case.nor can anything be more 

impolitic than the arguments evidently supplied hy 
the Hindu patriot who has sacrificed truth and 
honesty in order to pander to his passion for 
theory and assured Mr. Grant that all India re¬ 
gretted the non-appearance of native Grand Jurors 
while he must have known that such a statement 
was hardly true when predicted of even the 
enlightened population of the single city of 
Calcutta.” The fulminations of the Anglo-Indian 
Editor throw a flood of light on the influence of 
Rammohun over the mind of Mr. Grant and the 
decisive part he played in the removal of these 


grievances.® ® 

Even when the Act was passed in 1832, it 
received a very mixed reception in India (?). While 
Justice Sir E. Ryan of the Calcutta 


Its mixed 
reception in 
India 


Supreme Court welcomed it and 
rejoiced that invidious, distinctions 
had been removed, Chief Justice Sir 


W. Compton of the Bombay Supreme Court, in 


course of sincerely congratulating the native popu¬ 


lation for the measure, candidly confessed that his 


experience in India had led him to entertain some 


38. AHoUg Jotimalt Sept. 1833. 
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•doubt whether the natives of those presidencies 
were yet sufiicently qualified ; and Justice Sir Ralph 
Palmer of the Madras Supreme Court openly 
showed his dissatisfaction with the measure.^® 


IV 


Political Principles enunciated by Rammohun 


Rammohun was a practical politician. He did 
not speculate on the origin of law and constitution 
or even on the general principles of 
Rammohun political theory for the sake of specu^ 
a lation ; nor did he attempt to draw 

politician , i i /• i 

conclusions deductively from general 
principles and apply them towards the solution of 
practical problems. On the contrary, he always 
took up issues of practical importance, analysed 
them and out of such analysis arrived at general 


principles which illuminated the practical problems. 
It is this “wide illumination from great principles 
of human experience” that makes whatever he 
wrote, petitions or pamphlets, so very significant. 

An analysis of the controversy that centred 
round the East India Jury Bill shows that although 
Rammohun’s primary concern was the removal of 


39. Asiatic Joumalf N* S. Vol, XII, Part (ii) pp. 1, 93, 169, 
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invidious distinctions, he supported his point of 
view by reference to general principles which touch 
the fundamentals of politics and administration. 

During the age in which Rammohun lived the 
ultimate power of legislation was vested in the 
British Parliament. Legislating from a distance of 
thousands of miles, it was very 
probable that the Parliament, for 

and legislation ^ 

want of knowledge, should arrive at 
wrong decisions with regard to the point at 
issue. There was the further problem of how to 
make public opinion effective in matters of legis- 
lation. Rammohtm laid special emphasis on this 
aspect of the question. According to him legisla¬ 
tion should be undertaken in Parliament “upon 
representation being made by local authorities’^ 
and completed “after due investigation” and “with 
the advice of the High Council of the realm.”By 
investigation he meant “circulation for public 
opinion”- a procedure he recommended in his^ 
Questions and Answers on the Judicial System of 
India. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
the recommendations. Rammohun, however, laid 
special emphasis on the part which ought to be 
played by public opinion in matters of , legislation. 
It was, therefore, only, natural that he should 


40. Ranunohun Roy : Appeal to die King.ln.Coundl, para 40tli 
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lament, as he did in his letter to Crawfurd, for 
the callous indifference shown to public opinion 
in the acceptance and the implementation of the 
Special Jury Act. 

Rammohun was conscious of the loss of poli¬ 
tical consequence of Indians under the British 
rule ; notwithstanding this loss of power and pres¬ 
tige, Indians had reconciled them¬ 
selves to it from a persuasion of the 
tolerant spirit of the local Government 
and an implicit reliance on its assu¬ 
rances. It was this implicit reliance, 
this implicit faith in its hone fides that was, 
according to him, the foundation of the stable 
structure of the British Government in India. 
Once this faith received a shock from the measures 
of the Government the cement of mutual trust 
which bound together the governor and the 
governed would be destroyed with disastrous 
results. Rammohun accepted Bentham’s theory 
of the duty “of resisting the Government in case 
the benefit to be secured by it is greater than 
the evils of revolution.** “If mankind”, so he 
asserted, “are brought into existence and by 
nature found to enjoy the comforts of society and 
the pleasure of an improved mind they may be 
justified in opposing any system, social, domestic, 
or political, which is mimical to the happiness of 

14 
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society or calculated to debase the human 
intellect.*'^ ^ This gives an added significance to 
the warning he conveyed through Crawfurd to his 
contemporaries. India might* according to him, 
become a faithful ally of the British Empire, or its 
bitter enemy according to the policy followed by 
the Government. 


Religion, with Rammohun, is not a mere 
system of theory and opinion but a way of life. 

It is interwoven with the laws, 
of life: any manners, daily necessities and daily 

interference actions of men. Any interference with 
it is particularly hard to be borne. 
“Whenever there is the suspicion 
of an attack, however insidious and indirect it be, 
in contravention of repeated assurances by the 
Government** he felt it his duty to express his 
grief, his astonishment and his alarm. 

Rammohun was conscious of the deficiencies 


of the judicial system under the East India Com^ 


Closer associs' 
tion between 


pany. He was strongly in favour of 
a closer association of the people 


the people and 
die administra' 
tion of Justice 


with the administration of justice. 
Judges, in his opinion, owing to the 
absence of a common language and 


the differences in manners, etc., could not acquire 
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an adequate knowledge of the real nature of the 
grievances of the persons seeking redress or of the 
real character and validity of the evidence by which 
their claims were supported or. opposed. Indians 
with their knowledge of the peculiar habits, 
manners and prejudices of their own countrymen 
should be given a direct and considerable share 
in the administration of justice. “Justice can 
never be perfectly administered without the aid of 
the people themselves.** 

In the days of Rammohun there was amity 
among the different communities of India. Time 
and again he reminded the authorities, both in 

England and in India, that communal 
prejudices were non-existent in India 
and they were living in a “harmonious 
though mixed community.** He could 
not understand why the Court of 
Directors should pass laws calculated 
to stir up a spirit of religious intole¬ 
rance. He could not but perceive the dangerous 
situation that such invidious distinctions sanc¬ 
tioned by the legislature might create. He spoke 
of >the prejudices arising from religious feelings 
“as the strongest which actuate the human mind 
if once awakened** and warned the authorities 
concerned that by pursuing their policy of 
introducing invidious distinctions based on 


Harmonious 
though mixed 
community 
should not be 
disintegrated 
by invidious 
distinctions 
based on 
religion 
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religion they would be disintegrating this 
harmonious though mixed community. It was this 
fear which urged him to take so prominent a part 
in the agitation against the East India Jury Act. 

We have before us two problems of supreme 
importance—the problem of the treatment of 
minorities and the problem of emotional integration. 
The ideal that we have put before us is that of a 
„ ^ . secular state—a state which would 

Rammonan s 

conception of treat all communities alike and mete 
a secular state Qut to them justicc without refe** 

rence to creed or colour. Was not 

integration 

Rammohuji anticipating such a con- 
cept when he spoke of “equal treatment without 
showing invidious preference to any particular 
tribe or sect” and of “giving fair and equal 
encouragement to the worthy and intelligent under 
whatever denomination they may be found ?” 
We speak of emotional integration, mutual 
forbearance, the recognition of a common basis 
of culture and ideals. Did not Rammohun 


express in his own way, the same ideals when 
he asserted ; “It lies with every government to 
establish and preserve, a community of feding^ 
interest, and habitude among the different commu^ 
nities resident in India What ideal of national 


integration can be higher than the concept 
of a “family of communities ?” Have tlite 
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disastrous results of in absence of integration ever 
been more eloquently expressed than by Ram- 
mohun ? Rammohim pointed out that “by pur¬ 
suing a contrary policy, for ‘community of feeling’ 
will be substituted ‘religious jealousy’ for ‘com¬ 
munity of interest’ a ‘spirit of domination or 
ascendency’ on the one hand, ‘of hatred and 
revenge’ on the other.” Does not this assertion 
give a vivid picture of the disastrous consequences 
of invidious preferences leading to national dis¬ 
integration ? 

The fight that Rammohun put for the national 
self-respect of Indians as Indians and against the 
intrusion of distinctions based upon religious 
belief in the realm of the administration of justice 
in India was thus a strenuous one. He had to 
contend against heavy odds, the prejudices of 
Anglo-India, the cautious policy of the Court of 
Directors and the inertia of his own people. And 
it was a fight of great significance for in it were 
involved high moral, political and administrative 
principles. Not only so, it went directly against 
the superiority complex then running rampant 
among authorities both in India and in England. 
Even Mr, Wynn fell a victim to the vociferous 
opposition of people whom he consulted. The 
liberal-minded Mr, Grant had to face not only 
the opposition of the Court of Directors but also 
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a public campaign based upon the idea “that the 
Bill was an attempt to alter by force of law that 
relation between the European and the Asiatic 
which had conferred on a few strangers the Empire 
of India.” It was against such ideas that Rammohun 
had to fight. He , had to convince the right-think^ 
ing people of England of the justice of his cause. 
He had to “mystify” Mr. Grant into accepting 
more liberal principles. Although the change of 
government in England facilitated the passing of 
the East India Jury Act, Rammohun’s vigilance, 
his industry in this cause and the decisive part he 
played in its successful issue should be gratefully 
remembered. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SETTLEMNT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA: 

The First Phase ( 1766'1833 ) 

I 

( 1766 - 1828 ) 


The Directors of the East India Company were 
fully convinced that the residence of Europeans in 
India would be followed by mischievous consequent 


The Directors 
of the East 
India Company 
convinced of 
the mischievous 
consequences 
of the residence 
of Europeans 
in India 


ces. Old and able Governors and 
Magistrates and eminent servants of 
the Company confirmed them in their 
opinion. They did not fail to point 
out that “the soil of right belongs 
to the natives. Former conquerors 


contented themselves with exacting a tribute from 


the lands and left the natives in quiet possession 


of them” and to “alienate them in favour of 


strangers may be found a dangerous as well 
as an unjust measure. The landholder will 
consider us with jealousy and hatred as the 
invaders of his rights and property. The ryots, 
attached by custom, religion and prejudice to 
the authority of ancient masters, will not readily 
submit their labours for new ones, to whom they 
are not bound by any relation of manners and 
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religion or by reciprocal obligations of protection 
and defence”.^ “If Europeans were allowed to 
hold farms, as their influence is great, they would, 
in some degree, oppress the natives/' Land values 
would deteriorate. Europeans spending more on 
their bare subsistence would not be able “to give 
equal profits to the Government with natives". 
They would enrich themselves “having no per^ 
manent interest here to the prejudice of the natives 
and to the loss of the Government".* Even the 


Right Hon'ble . Henry Dundas spoke of the incon¬ 
veniences and perhaps dangers that might arise to 
the Indian Empire from an unrestrained intercourse 
between natives and Europeans. ® 

As early as 1766 the Court of Directors 
prohibited British-bom subjects from holding lands. 


Early prohibi¬ 
tions against 
settlement of 
Europeans in 
India 


the prohibition being chiefly directed 
against their own servants, who, 
about that time, were in the habit of 
holding public land and farms. In 
1783-84 it was stated in a Report 


of the Committee of the House of Commons 


1. Report of the Select Committee. House, of Commons, 1831-32. 

Vol VIll. p 259: Enclosure to the Letter from John Jebb and James 
Pattison to the Right Hon'ble George Canning. Minute of Francis, dated 
12th May, 1775. * 

2. Ibid : Ibid : Monson's Minute, dated 23rd May, 1775. 

3. Ibid : p 261: Ibid ; Letter from Right Hon’ble Henry Dundas to 
the Chairman, Court of Directers. 
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that the Regulation was chiefly applicable to the 
^Company's servants, who, it was considered, 
might convert their influence and power to 
improper purposes, and, that it ought not to be 
equally applicable to men not in the Company's 
service.* A Regulation of the Bengal Government 
of 1793 provided that ‘*No Europeans of whatever 
nation or description shall purchase or rent or 
occupy, directly, or indirectly any land out of the 
limits of Calcutta, without the sanction of the 
Govemor^Generabin-Councir* nor should those 
who might make loans to natives **on the security 
or mortgage of their lands or leases, be allowed, 
directly or indirectly, to hold possession of the 
lands, the proprietory right, in which or lease 
whereof may be mortgaged to them in security for 
the loan.** By Regulation I of 1794 the Europeans 
were allowed to hold land in Benares up to 50 
Bighas each for buildings.® 

Evidence was led before the Select Committee 
'(1813) to “establish** that—(i) Europeans, particu¬ 
larly on their first arrival in India, were occasionally 
liable, from ignorance, to give involuntary offence 
to the natives, (ii) Englishmen, especially those 


4. Report of the Select Committeei House of Commons i Vol 
VIII, p 26. 

5. I6«i:p;345. 
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Evidence before 
the Select 
Committee 
against the 
settlement of 
Europeans 


of ‘the lower order, were addicted to excesses 
disgusting to the natives, which frequently led to 
acts of violence and outrage, and in 
general, they were prone to domineer 
over and oppress the natives from 
a sense of their own personal and 
national superiority, (iii) Indians, 
though, generally speaking, weak in body and 
timid in spirit, were very susceptible of resent¬ 
ment and of peculiarly quick sensibility in all that 
regards their religion and women, (iv) If they 
had not the ready means to obtaining legal 
redress for injuries they would be disposed to take 
the law into their own hands, (v) When aggrieved, 
they would often be deterred from seeking legal 
redress by the distance of the court, the 
expenses attendant upon prosecution, the 
difiiculties of procuring the attendance of 
witnesses and the delays of judgment, 
(vi) When legal redress was sought for injuries 
inflicted, the affinity of the country, language, 
manners and dress of the Judge with those of the 
persons against whom the complaint v/as lodged 
and possibly the social intercourse subsisting 
between them would somewhat shake the con- 
fidence of the prosecutof in the justice of the 

h 

sentence when it did not exactly accord with 
his wishes and expectations, (vii) The frequent 
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punishment of Europeans, although it might give 
to the administration of justice an air of impar¬ 
tiality, would tend to degrade their character in the 
eyes of the natives and greatly diminish the 
respect in which it had been hitherto held, (viii) 
Among British residents in India there was a strong 
disposition to assert what they conceived to be 
their constitutional and indefeasible rights, a general 
leaning towards each other and a common 
jealousy of the authority of Government, (ix) An 
unrestrained ingress of Europeans into the interior 
of the country would be productive of baneful 
effects upon the comfort of the inhabitants and 
the peace of the country and would be fatally 
injurious to the British name and interests* 
(x) Colonisation and even a large indiscriminate 
resort of British Settlers in India, would, by 
gradually lessening the deference and respect in 
which Europeans were held, tend to shake the 
opinion entertained by Indians of “the super¬ 
iority of our character, and might excite them to 
an effort for subversion and utter extinction of our 
power**.® 

It is a curious fact that many of these argu- 


6. Report of the Select Committee, House of Commons. Vol VIII, p 
257 tt eeq. Letter from John Jebb and James Fatdson to the Right 
Hon’ble, George Canning. 
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ments were used in support of the opposition of 
the Court of Directors to Free-trade.’ George 

Canning pointed out in his letter, 

2airui?settk?^* dated August 22, 1818 :—^“all these 
mcnt of arguments and authorities against 

Europeans _ 

brou^it forward laying Open India to the indux of 

to prevent open' , — 

ing of trade imcovenanted Europeans, were mani¬ 
festly and notoriously brought 
forward to prevent the opening of the trade. 
Parliament, not in consonance to those arguments, 
but in spite of them, decided to adopt the measure. 
The resort to India allowed by the Act, either in 
furtherance of that measure or concomitantly with 
it, if it be an evil, is one which the legislature with 
its eyes open determined to encountr rather than 
leave the new experiment imperfect.”® 

According to the Charter Act of 1813, a licence 
or certificate from the Directors of the East India 
Company was necessary to enable a 
person to proceed to India, If 
the Directors did not think fit to 
comply with any application it had 
to be sent within one month from 
its receipt to the Board of Commissioners for the 


charter Act> 
1813 : condi' 
tiona for the 
settlement of 
Buropeans 


7. Ibid : p. 260: Commercial Letter from BengaL Nov 1, 1788 : p. 263 
Extract, First Report of the Special Con^mittee of the Court of Directors, 
Jan 27, 1801 :p. 266, At a General Court of the United Company of 
Merchants, Jan 26, 1613. 

8. Ibid : p. 267. 
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Affairs of India who had the power to 
instruct the Directors to furnish the applicant 
with a certificate permitting him to proceed 
to India “and entitling him, so long as he 
properly conducted himself*’, “to the countenance 
and protection of the Company in India”. “For 
extraordinary reasons to be entered upon in the 
Minutes of Council” the Governor-General, or 
Governor could permit the residence of any sub' 
ject of His Majesty in any place within his juriS' 
diction until the pleasure of the Directors was 
known in that behalf. If any person so conducted 
himself as, in the opinion of the authorities com 
cerned, to have forfeited his claim to the protec¬ 
tion of the Company, his certificate or licence would 
be declared void and he would be regarded as re- 
siding in India without licence or authority and 
might be sent forthwith to the United Kingdom. 
Two months after notice given to such a person he 
would be liable to prosecution and punishment. 
The licence authorised a person to reside “at 
one of the principal settlements in India.” To 
reside at a place “distant more than ten miles from 
such a settlement”, a person must obtain pet' 
mission from the Government of the Presidency 
“specifying the particular district in which he is 
permitted to reside”. ® Provision was also made 
9. Ibid i p. 343. 
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Regulations 
for caking 
lease of land 
for cultivation 
of coffee 


for “granting permission to persons desirous of 
going to and remaining in India for the purpose of 
introducing among the natives useful knowledge 
and religious and moral improvement and also to 
persons desirous of going to India and remaining 
there for other lawful purposes.^® 

In 1824, the Government of Bengal, to encour¬ 
age the cultivation of coffee, “established regula¬ 
tions to regulate the taking of the 
lease of land by the planters*\ The 
process envisaged in the Regulations 
was a lengthy one involving (i) appli¬ 
cation for permission, (ii) the sub¬ 
mission of detailed statements regarding the 
land intended for occupation and the terms 
settled with owners and occupants ; (iii) the 
publication of these details so that persons 
desirous of making representations might do 
so within one month; (iv) the investigation, 
by the Collector, of any such representations 
and report to the Board of Revenue if any valid 
objection was found on such investigation ; (v) the 
measurement and marking of the land and taking 
necessary documents upon both parties and finally 
(vi) the confirmation of the arrangement by the 
Board of Revenue. There was the further stipu¬ 
lation that all natives pos'sessing an interest in the 


10. IHd : p. 253. 
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soil or in the rent should “consent to the engage- 
ment’^ The Collector was empowered to sell a 
plantation in satisfaction of any award passed by 
him. Any violation of the arrangement, or any 
usurpation, or violent dispossession of his neigh¬ 
bours, or any breach of the peace was punishable 
by the cancellation of the licence and the sale of 
the plantation. The Collector was to see that an 
adequate rent was paid for the Malguzar lands 
included in the plantation. ^ ^ These were very strin¬ 
gent regulations and were intended to secure, for 
the natives, equitable treatment at the hands of 
planters. 

In 1828, the Government of Bengal received a 
Memorial from the principal merchants of Calcutta, 

pointing out the losses resulting from 
Memorial from insecurity of land held in the names 

merchants in ’ 

Calcutta to of natives ; the litigation and affrays 

■extend the > ^ 

regulations to due to such insecurity ; the impor- 

the cultivation . , . i. i . i . 

of Indigo tance of the mdigo-trade involving 

Rs. 2i crores ; and the necessity of 
removing all artificial obstructions to secure the 
success of the indigo trade in the interest 
ot this country and England. They requested 
the authorities concerned to extend the 

Regulations of 1824,, with the exception of 
certain articles, to the cultivation of indigo 


11. JWd. p. 345-46 
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and all other agricultural produce. The 
Government of Bengal after considering the memo¬ 
rial resolved that “the present restrictions on the 
occupancy of land had notoriously failed of their 
purpose ; and their effect in inducing a recourse to 
fiction and concealment had been manifestly injuri¬ 
ous”. They were of the opinion that if the tenures 
of land were publicly known, their extent and na¬ 
ture would be clearly defined. Conditions condu¬ 
cive to fraud, inconvenience and litigation would 
tend to disappear. The provisions in regard to the 
administration of civil justice might require amend¬ 
ment ; and the “state of law relative to the trial 
and punishment of criminal offences committed by 
Europeans in the more distant provinces was still 
more defective.” These facts should not, however, 
stand in the way of a compliance \vith the prayer 
as the measure appeared “likely, in its consequence, 
to diminish litigation and obviate the cause of 
crime and violence.”^® The prayer was accordin¬ 
gly complied with and the Regulations of 1824 with 
the exception of the 19th and 20th and 21st para¬ 
graphs^^ were made applicable to all cases in which 
Europeans might desire to occupy land for the 
cultivation of indigo or other agricultural 
purposes.^® 


11 

Minute of the Governor-General to 
the Court of Directors 


The Minute of the Governor-General, dated 
May 30, 1829^® and the letter of the Govemor- 


The duty of the 
Government to 
call forth vast 
productive 
powers by 
introduction of 
European 
capital and skill 


General-in-Council, dated January 1, 
1830,^’^ are very important documents 
which give us indications of the mind 
of Lord William Bentinck and his 
counsellors about the policy to be 
followed with reference to the settle¬ 


ment of Europeans in India, They pointed out 
that—^“the ignorance of officers regarding the 
manners and customs of natives,” “the want of a 
community of sentiment and purpose between them 
and the natives,” “defects in our tribunals and the 
lamentable demoralisation in the people”, “the 
oppressions of landlords over their tenants, the 
extortion and corruption of native officers”, the 
“degraded condition” of manufactures and agriculture 
and the abandonment of the “remaining trade in 
cotton manufactures”—^had all created a situation 
where there was no room for self-complacency. “If 
all the ancient articles of the manufacturing produce 
of India were §wept away and no new ones created” 
to “supply this vacuum .on exports, how would it 


16. rW(2 : pp. 274'80. 

17, : pp. 280-84. 

15 
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be possible for commerce to be carried on” ^and 
remittances, both private and public, made to 
Europe.” ? •‘It is the bounden duty of Govern¬ 
ment to call forth the vast productive powers of 
the country now lying inert” by the introduction 
of European capital and skill. 

Moreover, it would be advantageous for India to 
borrow largely in arts and knowledge from England* 

“The Legislature has expressly declared 
Settlement of truth; its acknowledgement is 

neceaeary for implied in the daily acts ,and profes- 
the diffusion of sions of the Government and in all 


western 

knowledge 


the efforts of humane individuals and 
societies for the education of the 


people. Nor will it be doubted that the diffusion 
of useful knowledge and its application to the arts 
and business of life must be comparatively tardy 
unless we add to precept the example of Europeans, 
mingling familiarly with the natives in the course 
of their profession and practically demonstrating, 
by daily recurring evidence, the nature and value 
of the principles we desire to inculcate and the 
plans we seek to have adopted.”^® 

It had been stated that natives resented inter¬ 


ference by strangers and were singularly averse to 
^^^ge and that the residence of Europeans would 
occasion alarm and discontent, if not disturbances. 


18. Ibid : pp. 274*76 : Minute of Oovemot'Oeneral, May 30, 1829. 
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The circumstances of the coimtry had greatly 
changed since the adoption of prohibitory rules. 

A large portion of Zamindaries had 
passed on to new proprietors of whom 
many were inhabitants of Calcutta, 
‘*who or whose families acquired 
wealth, either by commercial specula^ 
tions conducted in close communica¬ 
tion with Europeans or in the service of the 
Government under European superiors’*. The 
progress of education, singularly rapid among 
the Hindu youth of Calcutta,, tended to create 
a community of sentiment between natives 
and Europeans and to remove impediments to their 
free intercourse. Long accustomed to a plan of 
Government where Europeans held all important 
positions, and to the interference of European 
functionaries prevading every corner of the district, 
the natives “did not regard Europeans with any 
feeling of strangeness.” In many districts British 
settlers were already numerous ; “however multi¬ 
plied, their residence could, no longer, occasion 
fears and jealousies.”^® 

It*was not reasonable to suppose that the posse¬ 
ssion of land would be acquired in a manner 

calculated to excite disturbances. Of all properties 

• 

19. Ibid : pp. 281-82: Letter from the Oovemor-Oenenl-iti- 
Council, Jan. 1$ 1830* 
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it is the least likely to be wrongfully taken from its 
owners excepting through the opera¬ 
tion of bad laws badly administered ; 
and the eyes of Government, of its 
magistrates and of the community 
would be especially directed to the 
conduct of European settlers. And 
that would be a guarantee of their good conduct. 

The powers and influence of a landlord, it might 
be urged, were liable to abuse. The disturbances of 
which much was heard®® were due to the peculiar 
disadvantages from which planters suffered rather 
than to anything else. “If the planters did not 
grossly misapprehend their own interest, they would 
certainly pursue them through a course of fair 
dealing and liberality, since no one can hesitate in 
prefering the advantage of having to deal, on terms 
of mutual benefit, with comfortable and cheerful 
people supplied with agricultural stock and enjoying 
a just share in the fruits of their industry to any 
speculation of forcing, through the employment of 
a host of native servants, dissatisfied and beggarly 
tenants to fulfil the stipulations of a hard-driven 
and unequal bargain. In proportion as Europeans 
are allowed to hold lands on an assured tenure, we 

should confidently anticipate a gradual rise in the 

• 

20. Fot doudU, vide Ibid: p. 277. Minute o{ Oovecnot'Oetietel. 

MAy 30, 1829> 
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self'interest 
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circumstances of the agricultural community and 

the more adequate supply of agricultural stock now 
generally obtained by the ryots at a ruinous charge 
of interest and, often, but scantily supplied/*®^ 

“The occasional misconduct of planters was as 
nothing when contrasted with the sum of the 
good they have diffused around them and much 
of the agricultural improvement might be directly 
traced to the planters settled in the different 
districts/'®® “ It has*been stated to us that instan^ 
ces are not infrequent in which the tenants of a 
village have in a body requested that the planter 
with whom they had dealings would take the farm 
of it, and knowing as your Honourable Court well 
do, the oppression often practised by the native 
Zeminders and renters and still more their omlah 

when the hereditary manager is, as they often are, 

* 

imbecile or profligate, we do not surely ask too 
much of our countrymen when we would have it 
believed that, by their admission to the privileges of 
holding land, the agricultural classes will generally 
be gainers/' 

It might be urged that the Europeans would 
misuse their “superior vigour of character and 
influence”. But there is no reason why it should 

21. Ibid t p. 281 : Lettet of tihe GovemoT>General*lili'Couiudl, 
Janl, 1830. 

22. Ibid : p. 277 s Minute of the Oovemor*Genenl, May 30*1829. 
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be SO “unless we admit the supposition of 

, There was no ^ misconduct on the part of those 
reason why who havc to administer and enforce 

laws”. On the other hand, 
misusing their Europeans and natives pursued their 
influence Several interests without any conflict, 
although their superior knowledge gave the 
Europeans an advantage. “This ground of distinct 
tion would gradually be narrowed and at length 
disappear,” Even when Europeans introduced 
some essential improvement, “the natives” of the 
country would emulate them and assimilate these 
new ideas, principles and skills.® ** 

It was imagined that British subjects, would 
colonise in great numbers, violently invade the rights 
of the people and throw off their allegiance. There 
were, however, no reasonable grounds for such 
fears. India is a tropical country where Europeans 
cannot safely labour in the field. The land 
was, in most places, distinctly appro- 
priated by individuals. The rights 
settlers would of private property were clearly 
violently invade rccognised and the modes of transfer 

^o^nd^*^** fully defined. Being “accustomed to 
Arow off their Severe toils,” “readily turning their 
allegiance hands to new arts”, “frugal in their 

habits”, “patient in their exertions 
in the pursuit of gain”', the'people “presented to the 

23. Ibid : p. 283: Letter of the Oovemor'Oeneral'hvCouneiL Ian. 1, 
1830. 
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manufacturers a singularly cheap supply of labour”. 
There was no feeling of patriotism to excite 
their enmity to strangers or to bind them together 
in one common enterprise. The spirit of Hinduism 
is “exclusive and not offensive.” While the Hindoo 
religion was maintained there could be no mingling 
of races and “the line of separation would probably 
long survive after the original cause had ceased.” 
These factors would render it, in the highest degree, 
unlikely that Europeans would fill India in such 
numbers as to acquire the power of setting Govern^ 
ment at defiance. In all branches of industry India 
required European capital, skill and example. 
European labour was not wanted and could not be 
maintained. “The settlers, therefore, must be men 
of skill and capital. They must be few in number. 
A labouring class who should atempt to settle 
would perish.” Even if Europeans settled in large 
numbers there was no sufficient reason for the 
apprehension that they would be disposed, or if 
disposed, able to resist the Government and oppress 
the people. “If they "Wanted to develop industries 
and enrich themselves by commercial speculations 
they would certainly steer clear of all scenes of 
violence and civil commotion.” Moreover natives 
were most necessary to their joint concerns. It was 
extravagant to suppose “that within any period of 
time on which it would be reasonable to speculate 
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Settlers would 
maintain a close 
connection 
with the 
mother country 
and strengthen 
the Government 


in perspective legislation the natives could be 
superseded by Europeans or their co-operation 
slighted,*’^ ^ 

It might be apprehended “that the danger lies 
in the union of British settlers with the natives of 
the country/* So long as Europeans 
are less in number, they would cling 
to the Qovemment. “Nay even 
community of faith and language, 
or of language alone, would tend td 
bind the possessor of it to our interest 
with a strong tie and would, if 
they be numerous, greatly strengthen our hold on 
the country**. “The British settlers and their 
descendants, at least the more wealthy of them, 
would probably maintain a very close connexion 
with the mother country**. Their relation to the 
Government would be proportionably close. The 
residence of a considerable number of Europeans 
in the interior would strengthen the Government. 
They would “open to us much useful information 
now difficult of attainment**. The complaints of 
mismanagement on the part of local authorities 
would be made with comparative freedom. The 
growth of discontent would be nipped in the bud ; 
projects of disturbances would be more readily 


24. ' pp. 277*78 : Minute of the. Oovemot'Oenetal, May 30» 

1829. 
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•discovered ; “the local influence of our countrymen 
and the sentiments of those who had acquired from 
them our habits, our language, our knowledge or 
our creed would operate to break the current of 
any general feeling adverse to our rule.” “Their 
number, though altogether feeble when opposed to 
the arms and unaided by the resources of the state, 
might powerfully reinforce our means of putting 
down internal or resisting external hostility.” They 
would form a very suitable source of recruitment 
for the judiciary and the police. An increase in 
the number of British and Christian inhabitants 
would diminish the “risk of danger and trouble 
from the Mussulman portion of our subjects”. So 
long as Mussulmans “professed the intolerant 
doctrines of their religion and remembered the 
station they once held,” their hostility could only 
be neutralised by their interest and fear and 
^by their knowledge of our power. “If and when 
distinctions of tribes and castes cease to exist, and 
these rich and extensive regions are filled with a 
united people, capable of appreciating and asser- 
ting political freedom, there would be no necessity 
for union between European colonists and natives 
for the attainment of freedom ; we must com-- 
plete the picture by imagining England has ceased 


2S. Ibid : pp. 278-279 : Ibid ; 
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to withhold privileges she has taught them to- 
exercise.”*® 

Both the Governor-General and the Govemor- 
General-in-Council sought to controvert the argu¬ 
ments against the settlement of Europeans in India 
as presented to the Select Commitee on the eve of 
the passing of the Charter Act of 1813. Their 
weighty arguments not only showed a change of 
attitude on the part of the Government of India 
towards the problem but also effectively countered 
the opinion of their predecessors. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe in a separate Minute dated 
February 19, 1829*'^ generally supported the stand- 

Minute of Sir point of the Govcmor-General and 
Charles observed : “I have long lamented 

Metcalfe countrymen in India are 

excluded from the possession of land and other 
ordinary rights of peaceable subjects. I believe 
that the existence of these restrictions impedes 
the prosperity of our Indian Empire and, of course, 
their removal would tend to promote it. I am 
further convinced that our possession of India must 
always be precarious unless we take root by having 
an influential portion of the population attached 
to the Government by common interests and sym¬ 
pathies. I am also in favour of the abolition of 


26. : pp. 278'Z79 ; Ibid : 

27. lW<l:p. 274 : 
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these restrictions for that progressive increase of 
tevenue without which our income cannot keep 
pace with the continually increasing expenses of 
our establishments. The only objection that 
strikes me to the spread of a British Christian 
population is the existing discordance of the laws 
by which our English and our native subjects are 
governed. This objection will, no doubt in time, 
be removed, the sooner the better, by framing laws 
equally binding on both parties, in all concerns 
common to both and leaving to all their suitable 
laws, in whatever concerns themselves alone”. 

Even before they received these documents 
( which were sent to them enclosed in a letter da- 

The Court of ted the 1st September, 1829 ),®® the 

Directors cen* ^ - _. « . 

sure the Court of Directors censured the 

Genwir*^ Governor-General-in-Council in the 

following terms—“You have decided this important 
question for yourselves and have carried your 
concessions upon it to an extent which, as far as we 
are at present informed, is almost unlimited ; you 
seem to have done so without previous deliberation 
and you have certainly done so without waiting 
for the result of that reference to us, which, 
upon a matter of this paramount importance, it was 
your duty to make”.“We communicate to you 


28. Ibid : p. 272 : Letter from the Secretary, Goverment of B<ftigal to 
the Secretary at East India House, Sept. I, 1829. 
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distinctly the course which we desire hereafter 
to pursue.” “We direct that all the rules laid 
down and all the securities provided by the Resolu-* 
tion of Government dated 7th May, 1824 shall be 
strictly observed in case of every permission gran¬ 
ted to an European to hold land on lease for pur¬ 
poses of cultivation. Under these securities we do 
not object to your granting permission to Euro¬ 
peans to hold land on lease in their own names, 
for the cultivation of Indigo and other agricultural 
products. The length of leases must, in all cases, 
be regulated with reference to the nature of culti¬ 
vation and must not be greater than may be necess¬ 
ary to afford the undertaker the prospect of a fair 
remuneration for the capital he may expend. The 
leases must not, in any case, exceed the duration 
of 21 years without a previous reference to us and 
our express approbation. It is not less important 
in the case of the transfer of leases than in that 
of the original grant, that Government should be 
satisfied in regard to the respectability and good 
character of the individuals who are to hold them ; 
and, therefore, the permission of Government 
must be rendered necessary to every transfer of a 
lease held by an European.”* ® 


29^ Letter from the Court of Directors to the Oovemor'Oeneral' 
Impoundli July 8. 1829. 
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This was an insolent rebuff which could not be 
tolerated. The Governor-Oeneral in a minute 


The Governor' 
General, Sir 
Charles Met' 
calfe and Mr. 
Bayley protest 
against the 
censure 


sent in a dignified protest against the 
decisions of the Court of Directors.®^ 
Both Sir Charles Metcalfe and W. B. 
Bayley in separate Minutes expressed 
their regret at the decision of the 
Court. Sir Charles added ‘‘the 
expression of his deep regret at 


the resolution of the Hon’ble Court to obstruct 


the establishment of Europeans in the possession 
of lands lawfully acquired as I thoroughly believe 
that their unrestricted establishment is essential 


to the prosperity of this country and necessary for 
the proper security of our Indian Empire.’*®^ 
Bayley pointed out that “more importance has been 
attached to the modifications than they deserve 
and that the rules which were retained provided all 
the securities which were necessary. In truth 
the remaining restrictions were abundantly embarr^ 
assing and involved so many previous enquiry and 
the adjustment of so much interests that the inten^ 
ded indulgence of the Government would have been 
called into operation very gradually and less' frequ¬ 
ently than was to be desired.”®® 


30. Minute of the Goveraof'Gelnerftl, Dec. 8, 1829« 

31. Minute of Sir Chilrles Metcelfe, Dec. 13, 1829. 

32. Minute of W. B. Bayley Eaq., Dec. 31,1829. 
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The letter and documents sent to the Court of 
Directors drew from them the following laconic 
reply—“We have given to this letter 
The reply of gnd its accompanying documents 

the Court of , . i . i i . 

Directors attention which the importance 

of the subject demands but, on consi¬ 
deration, we are not disposed to suggest any other 
course than that which we communicated to you 
in our Despatch dated 8th July 1829 ; you will 
therefore continue to act implicitly on the 
instructions therein conveyed,”®® 


Agitation and Controversy 

In 1824, to encourage the cultivation of coffee, 
the Government of Bengal, by a Resolution dated 
May 7, 1824, permitted planters of coffee to hold 
land under certain conditions. The indigo-planters 
sought to have the same privilege extended to them. 

On the 7th November, 1827, the 

Eur^eSiuf European residents in Calcutta held 
midentin a meeting at the Town Hall for the 

Calcutta (18Z7) ” 

purpose of petitioning the Parliament 
Tor “the removal of restrictions on the resort of 


33. Letter from die Court of Directors to Oovemot'Oeoffical'in' 
Comojctl, April 6,183L 
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British subjects to India and their residence therein.” 
The residence of Europeans, so they held, had been 
advantageous both to India and to England ; the 
establishment of respectable indigo-planters had 
produced “good effecjts” on the revenue of the 
Government and the prosperity of the people and 
the same good results might very well be expected 
from the application of British capital and skill to 
other products of the country. But owing to the 
prohibition against purchase of land and the 
arbitrary power of deportation vested in the local 
Government, no appreciable progress could be 
made in that direction.®^ 


This meeting of Europeans had varied repercus¬ 
sions in the country. It was. represented that “the 
ultimate object of the prayer was to 
the replace native land-holders by 
coiuervative and European proprietors” and “to make 
the liberal ^ general ejffort through the vast 

points of view i r r> ^ i 

number of Europeans, to convert the 
Hindoos to Christianity.” The ‘natives' were told 
that Europeans were utilising a great portion of 
land productive of paddy for cultivation of 
indigo and thus brought about a shortage of rice 
much to the distress and trouble of the common 
people.®® Accordingly a petition was sent to the 




34. India Oaitditte, Nov. 8, 1827. 

35. Sambad KaumucUi Feb. 26, 1828. Letter of a Landholder.. 
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House of Commons by orthodox Hindoos which 
laid emphasis on the oppression of ryots by 
indigo-planters and expressed fear that the natives 
belonging to the poorer classes would sell off to 
planters their land, the only source of their 
livelihood. They also warned the British Parliament 
that “Europeans allowed to settle in the country 
without any restriction would spread all over the 
country and injure the stability of their empire’’.^® 
The entire liberal press protested against this 
petition and the peculiar mentality of the Editor 
of John Bull who had instigated it. They pointed 
out ‘to what great degree’ waste land had been 
cultivated by indigo plantation and the prosperity 
of cultivators which had resulted therefrom. They 
referred to seminaries and educational institutions 
established and supported by Europeans and to 
thousands of men of the middling classes raised 
to a degree of independence by the patronage 
of ‘strangers and Europeans.’®’' Both the petition 
of European Residents and the counter-petition of 
Orthodox Hindoos seemed to have been ignored by 
the House of Commons. 

I 

When the news of the rejection, by the Court 
of Directors, of the liberal measures proposed by 

. .. .. 4 — ~ ----- - -*- 

36. Betiiion : Asiatic Journal, March 1829. 

37. Bengal itokaru, March 1, 1828: Sambad Kaumudi, Feb. 26, 
1828 : Beni^l Harkaru, March 17, 1828: Letter of a Landholder. 
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Citizens of 
Calcutta meet to 
protest against 
the Court’s 
decision 


the Government of Bengal reached Calcutta, 

the citizens did not sit idle. 
“Within twenty-four hours after the 
purport of the communications from 
the Directors had transpired, one 
hundred and sixteen gentlemen’’ 
“representative of the entire wealth and intelligence 
of Calcutta signed a requisition requesting the 
Sheriff to convene a meeting for the purpose of 
protesting against the decision of the Court of 
Directors”.®® This meeting was held on the 15th. 
December, 1829. It was “numerously” attended by 
Zeminders, enlightened leaders of different commu¬ 
nities, British merchants and a considerable number 
of the Company’s civil, military and ‘clerical 
servants’.®® Dwarkanath Tagore moved the 
following resolution :—^“That this meeting, consi¬ 
dering one of the main legal obstructions to 
the commercial, agricultural and manufacturing 
improvements to consist in the obstacles which 
are opposed to the occupancy or acquisition of 
land by British subjects and against their free resort 
to and unmolested residence within the limits of 
the Company’s Administration, does approve and 
confirm the concluding prayer of former petitions 

to Parliament for the abolition of all such restric- 

• 

tions on the resort of British subjects to and on 


38. Ixulia Gazette : Dec. 17. 1826. 

39. Sambad Kaumudi : Jan. 1. 1830. Letter of a Zeminder. 
16 
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their residence in India as calculated to affect the 
commercial prosperity of the country**. 

In course of his address Dwarkanath Tagore, 
who had several Zemindaries in various districts, 
pointed out that the cultivation of Indigo and 
residence of Europeans had “considerably benefitted 
the country and community at large**; the Zemin¬ 
dars becoming wealthy 'arid prosperous ; the 
Ryots materially improve'^ in their condition 
and “possessing many more comforts than the 
generality of my countrymen where indigo-cultiva¬ 
tion and manufacture is not carried on ; the 
value of land in the vicinity to be considerably 
advanced and cultivation rapidly progressing**. He 
did not speak from hearsay but from personal 
observation and experience. “I have visited the 
places referred to repeatedly and, in consequence, 
am well acquainted with the character and 
manners of the Indigo Planters. There might 
be a few exceptions as regards the general conduct 
of Indigo Planters but they are extremely limited, 
and, comparatively speaking, of the most trifling 
importance....If such beneficial effects as those I 
have enumerated have accrued from the bestowing 
of European skill on one aspect of production 
alone, what further advantages may not be anti¬ 
cipated from the unrestricted application of 
British skill, capital and industry to the very 
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many articles which this country is capable of 
producing.” 

Rammohun Ray while supporting the resolution 
said : ‘‘From personal experience I am impressed 
with the conviction that the greater our inter¬ 
course with European Gentlemen, the greater will 
be our improvement in literary, social and political 
affairs, a fact which can be easily proved by 
comparing the condition of those of my country¬ 
men who have enjoyed this advantage with that 
of those who unfortunately have not had that 
opportunity,—a fact which I could, to the best 
of my belief, declare on solemn oath before any 
assembly.**^® Dwarkanath Tagore’s Resolution was 
seconded by Prusunna Coomar Tagore and carried 
unanimously. 

This meeting marked a distinct step forward 
in the organisation of public opinion in 
the country. Formerly so far as “natives” were 
concerned public opinion expressed 
The meeting a itself through petitions and counter- 
petitions. During the agitation for 
of public the abolition of Suttee, Rammohun 
opinion sought to enlighten public opinion, 

both Indian and European, by issuing 
pamphlets explaining tbe Shastric injunctions 
respecting the practice. These pamphlets in Bengali 

V 


40. Bengal Harkaru : Dec. 17* 1829. 
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and English were freely distributed and published in 
the journals of the day. His orthodox opponents 
replied to his arguments in pamphlets similarly 
published and and distributed. On occasions, both 
the reformist and the othodox parties sought to 
strengthen their position by petitions and counter^ 
petitions to the authorities concerned, to the 
Governor-General-in-Council and even to the British 
Parliament. The East India Jury Act of the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Wynn had raised a storm of protest 
in the country, but a storm which expressed itself 
through the columns of the journals of the day. 
Similar was the case with the agitation against the 
Press Regulations. The protest expressed itself 
through strongly worded articles in the columns 
of journals. The only active step taken against 
the Regulations was Rammohun’s stopping the 
publication of Mirat-uhAkbar. On both occasions 
petitions replete with weighty arguments were 
addressed to the authorities concerned but no 
public agitation in the modern sense of the term 
through protest meetings and the like was ever 
organised. 

This was probably one of the first organised 
attempts at the expression of public opinion through 
meetings against decisions of the powers that be. ^he 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta fulfilled in 
every respect the most sanguine anticipations which 
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had been formed by those friendly to its object.” 
It was a distinct expression of public opinion in 
its most legitimate form. “In England”, it was 
hoped, “the opinions of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
thus unanimously and deliberately pronounced will 
carry great and deserved weight ; and when the 
fact is known that the meeting would not have 
taken place but for the censure which certain 
Directors are said to have pronounced on the 
liberal measures of the local Government, its effect, 
as a prompt and spirited expression of opinion, 
win not be lessened. When the enlightened 
administration of the local Government is upheld 
by the public voice in India, His Majesty’s Ministers 
and the two Houses of Parliament will know what 
reception to give to the opposing representations 
of the Gentlemen of Leaden Hall Street.” 

In the quiet and smoothly flowing life of 
Calcutta, it was very difficult to “discover” “the 
advances in general intelligence, in the perception 
of important truths and the recognition of great 
public rights.” The resolution and the petition were 
indicative of the growing liberality and strength of 
public opinion. The people of Calcutta “consth 
tutionally assembled had, in no uncertain terms, 
solicited from Parliament" the legal right of resort 
to and residence in India of Europeans subject only 
to just laws duly administered in open tribunals.” 
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It was very significant that “the resolution should 
be moved, seconded and supported exclusively by 
natives whose rights, it was considered by some,, 
are especially endangered by the proposition it 
contains,” and “the support given to the resolution 
by those public-spirited intelligent native gentle¬ 
men was cordial, clear and convincing.” A petition 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta on the same terms 
and. conditions was sent to the authorities 
concerned.^ ^ 

The meeting and the petition produced the 
same controversy as before ; the Samachar 
Chundrika and the John Bull belittled 
the significance of the meeting and, 
time and again, pointed out the 
disadvantages of the settlement of 
Europeans in India, while the India Gazette, the 
Bengal Chronicle and Bengal Harkaru sought to 
criticise the standpoint of the Chandrika and its 
group. Rammohun and his associates like Dwarka- 
nath Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore took the 
leading part in this movement in favour of ‘coloni¬ 
sation’. Journals belonging to their group strongly 
supported the policy and controverted the argu 
ihents of its critics. 

Meanwhile Rammohun proceeded to England 
where he .was requested to present his views on 


41. India Gazette, Dec. 17, 1829. 
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the question to the Select Committee which was, 
at that time, sitting to decide the terms and 
conditions of the Charter of the East India Com¬ 
pany to be renewed in 1833. 

IV 

Rammohun*s Remarks on the Settlement of 
Europeans in India. 

Rammohun took an interest in whatever con¬ 
tributed or appeared to him to contribute to the 
welfare of his country. **His communications to 
the legislature show with what closeness of obser¬ 
vation, soundness of judgement and comprehen¬ 
siveness of views he had considered the various 
Contact with circumstances which interfered with its 

Sttoduce*Uttor^ improvement or which, on the other 
methods of hand, tended to promote it. They 

of induftry. show him at once the. philosopher and 

the patriot.” These observations of Dr. Lant 
Carpenter'^® are fully illustrated in Rammohun’s 
Remarks”. He was greatly distressed at the 
grinding poverty of the masses. The peasantry, 
after paying for labour, seeds and the rent, had little 
left for their livelihood. For ameliorating their 
condition it was absolutely necessary to introduce 
better methods of cultivation into the country. 
The older system prevalent in the fields of trade 

4Z. Collet—and Letters of Raja Rammohun Ray : Ed. by D. K. 

Biswas &. P« C, Ganguli; p. 383. 
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and manufacture remained untouched by the 
momentous changes which had transformed English 
trade and industry. It must be replaced by a better 
one. Constant contact with Europeans alone could 
change the mental outlook of “native industrialists 
and traders’\ This is why Rammohun supported 
the settlement of Europeans in India. In his 
remarks submitted to the Select Committee he 
observed : “European settlers in India will introduce 
the knowledge they possess of superior modes of 
cultivating the soil and improving its products and 
improvements in the mechanical arts and in the 
agricultural and commercial systems generally, by 
which the natives of course would benefit/*^® 

India was, at that time, passing through an era 
of demoralisation and decadence. A mechanical 
^ , subservience to custom and authority 

would awaken had brought about a state of society 
people from their where there was little to enthuse the 
mental torpor wellwishers of the people. Orthodox 

Hindus, “over whose opinions prejudice and 
obstinacy prevailed more than good sense and 
judgement, preferred custom and fashion to the 
authorities of their scriptures and therefore, 
continued, under the form of religious devotion, 
to practise a system which destroys to the utmost 


43. The English Works of Raja Rammohun Ray (Paninl) p. 315 : 
Remarks of Rammohun Ray on the Settlement of Europeans in India. 
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degree the natural texture of society”.Ram^ 
mohun sought to awaken them from their mental 
torpor and “dream of error”. He tried to explain to 
them the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures. He 
was, however, equally conscious of the progress made 
in European countries through the development of 
liberal principles and ideals. He felt that his coun¬ 
trymen should come into contact with such ideals 
and imbibe therefrom new visions of j^ociety. He 
hoped that *‘-by a free and extensive communica¬ 
tion with the various classes of the native inhabi¬ 
tants the European settlers would gradually deliver 
their minds from the superstitions and prejudices 
which have subjected the great body of Indian 
people to social and domestic inconvenience and 
disqualified them from useful exertions”.^® 

In his paper on the Judicial System of India 
Rammohun had pointed out how, during the tran¬ 
sitional period of the British Administration, the 
judicial system was not fully developed. It was 
It would faciii. more or less the old Moslem system 
tate the introduc- a veneet of modem principles. 

meofintheicgd He was of opinion that liberal 
and judicial institutions, like trial by Jury’, and 
systems codification of laws, should 

be introduced to place the administration of 
justice on a firm basis. -He was also in favour of 


44, Ibid : p. 45. 

45. Ibid : p. 315. 
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introducing into India liberal principles borrowe4 
from the West. He was convinced that the 
settlement of Europeans in India would facilitate 
such assimilation. The European settlers were “on 
a par” with the rulers of the country. They were 
“aware of the rights belonging to the subjects of a 
liberal Government”. It would be easier for them 
to “obtain from the local Government or from the 
Legislature in England the introduction of many 
necessary improvements in the laws and judicial 
system ; the benefit of which would, of course, 
extend to the inhabitants generally, whose condi¬ 
tion would thus be raised”.^® 

In his paper on “the Revenue System of India”, 
Rammohun had pointed out how the cultivators 
were “placed at the mercy of the Zeminders^ avarice 
and ambition”^’' and “subjected to the extortions 
and intrigues of surveyors and measurers ® how 
landholders, through their local influence and 

It would afford easily succeeded in corn- 

natives protection pletely setting aside their rights and 
from oppression Row further “there was in practice 

and abuses fixed Standard to afford security to 

cultivators although such a standard was laid down 
in theory”. Without support from others it was 

46. Ibid tp. 316, 

47. Ibid : p. 278 : Q 30. 

48. /6td; p. 274 : Q, II. 

49. IMd: p, 273 : Q9. 
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very difficult, if not impossible, for tenants to obtain 
redress for their grievances. Some of the plan¬ 
ters in the interior had sided with tenants against 
the maladministration of Zeminders and native 
revenue officers and Rammohun had high hopes 
that “the presence, countenance and support of 
European settlers would not only afford to the 
natives, protection against the impositions and op¬ 
pressions of their landlords and other superiors but 
also against any abuse of power on the part of 
those in authority”.®® 

At a time when scientific education had not re¬ 
ceived that importance which it deserves in the 
curricula of even Western Universities, it was the 
far-sighted vision of Rammohun which made him 
insist, in no uncertain terms, upon the inclusion of 

It would faciiiri- Science in the educational system of 
tate the diffusion country. Not that he was 

value of the indigenous 
and science sanskritic culture of India ; his asso¬ 
ciation with the Vedanta College and his contro¬ 
versies with Christian missionaries are sufficient to 
show what interest he felt in the wisdom of the 
past; but he was fully convinced that without 
scientific education no future progress was possible 
for any country, far less for India. His attempts 
to' gain the support of official Europeans proved 


50. Jhidi p. 315. 
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unsuccessful ; and he had to turn to non-official 
Europeans for help. The efforts of David Hare for 
the spread of education among the natives of 
Calcutta, the part that Sir Edward Hyde East played 
in the establishment of the Hindu College, the 
establishment of schools and seminaries by Dr. 
Duff and his associates, gave him ample hope for 
the future. He supported the settlement of 
Europeans in India as he was convinced that “the 
European settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native 
neighbours, would establish schools and other 
seminaries of education for the cultivation of the 
English language throughout the country and for 
diffusion of the knowledge of European arts and 
science”.®^ 


In his Memorial to the Supreme Court and 
his Appeal to the King-in-Council Rammohun had 
laid special emphasis on the necessity of intercom- 


it would multiply munication between England and 


the channels of 
communication 
between England 


India. He had pointed out that the 
authorities in England should be 


and India always informed about the state of 


affairs in India. Whether the schemes introduced 


by Government were equitable or not ; how the 
native subjects were faring under their administra¬ 
tion—these were questions which required their 


51. ibid ;p. 316. 
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careful consideration. This made it necess-- 
ary for information, not only from official but 
also from impartial non-ofiicial sources, to be 
brought before them. “Every good Ruler, who is 
convinced of the imperfection of human nature, 
and reverences the Eternal Governor of the World, 
must be conscious of the great liability to error in 
managing the affairs of a vast empire ; and there¬ 
fore he will be anxious to afford every individual 
the readiest means of bringing up to his notice 
whatever may require his interference.”®^ It was 
this consideration which urged him to take a pro¬ 
minent part in the agitation for a Free Press in 
India. Being so far unsuccessful in his efforts 
in this matter, the only hope left to him was 
communication to England through Europeans. 
We know how he communicated his appeal to the 
King-in-Council through an Englishman ; similarly 
documents concerning the East India Jury jAct were 
sent to Crawfurd, another Englishman. He, conse¬ 
quently, supported the settlement of Europeans in 
India so that—“As the intercourse between the 
settlers and their friends and connections in 
Europe would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country ( England ), the 
public and the Government here would become 
much more correctly informed and, consequently, 


52. Ibid :p. 443. 
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better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than 
at present, when, for any authentic information, 
the country is at the mercy of the representations 
of comparatively a few individuals and those chiefly 
the parties who have the management of public 
affairs in their hands, and who can hardly fail, 
therefore, to regard the result of their own labours 
with a favourable eye*’.®® 

Rammohun was conscious of the fact that during 
the period when Britain was gradually becoming the 
supreme power in India, the country was passing 
through a phase of alhround decadence. “He saw, 
a man of his acute mind and local knowledge could 


It would operate 
to continue the 
connection 
between England 
and India on a 
aolid and 
permanent 
footing 


not but see, the selfish, cruel and 
almost insane errors of the English in 
governing India, but he also saw that 
their system of Government and 
policy had redeeming features not to 


be found in the native Governments. Without 


.seeking to destroy, therefore, his object was to 
reform and improve the system of foreign Govern^ 
ment to which his native country had become 
subject” and, “without stimulating his country¬ 
men to discontent and disaffection, his endeavour 
was, by teaching them a pure religion and 
promoting among them an enlightened education, 
to qualify them for the enjoyment of more 


‘53. IWd : p. 316. 
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extensive civil and political franchise than they yet 
possessed”.®^ He admitted that **at present the 
wholeempire (with the exception of a few provinces) 
has been placed under the British power, and some 
advantage has already been derived from the prudent 
management of its rulers from whose general 
character a hope of future quiet and happiness is 
justly entertained”. But it was the future alone 
which could finally judge the achievements of the 
British administration. *The succeeding generation 
will, however, be more adequate to pronounce on 
the real advantages of this Government.’’ He always 
contended, as Amot observed, “for the continuance 
of the British rule for at least forty or fifty years to 
come for the good of the people themselves.”®® It 
was this conviction which urged him to support 
the settlement of Europeans in India, for : “In the 
event of an invasion from any quarter, east or 
west, Government would be better able to resist it, 
if, in addition to the native population, it were 
supported by a large body of Europeaii inhabitants, 
closely connected by national sympathies with the 
ruling power and dependent on its stability for the 
continued enjoyment of their civil and political 

54. Collet—Life and Letters of R^ja Rammohun Roy,,p. 387. Rev. 
William Adam: A Lecture on the Life and Times of R^ja ‘ 
Rammohun Roy, Boston, 1945. 

55. Asiatic Journal: N. S. Vol. XU, P 212. Quoted hy Collet—Life 
and Letters of Raja' Rammohun Roy (£d. by D. K. Biswas ac^ 
P. C. Canguli) p. 389. 
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rights” and “the same cause would operate tQ 
continue the connection between Great Britain and 
India on a solid and permanent footing, provided 
that only the latter country be governed in a liberal 
manner by means of Parliamentary superintendence 
and such other legislative checks as may be devised 
and established. India may thus, for an unlimited 
period, enjoy union with England, and the 
advantage of her enlightened Government; and in 
return contribute to support the greatness of this 
country’*.®® 

Rammohun could think of a permanent 
connection between Great Britain and India only if 
Even if separated India was liberally governed ; the 
the^8tence"of example of Canada had shown him 
^'wotSdensS^a” ^‘^in anxiety to effect a separation 

^cSlntwcowse mother country is not the 

between them natural wish of a people even tolerably 

well-ruled”. Similarly ‘‘the mixed community of 
India as long as they are treated liberally and 
governed in an enlightened manner will feel 
no disposition to cut off its connection with 
England, which may be preserved with so much 
mutual benefit to both countries”.®’ He, however, 
“joined with some noble-minded far-seeing English¬ 
men who had expressed the opinion that the wisest 


56. The English Work of Raja Rammohun Roy ( Paninl); p. 319. 
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and most honorable course, the justest and most 
humane, which England could pursue towards India 
was, by education and by a gradual development 
of the principles of civil and political liberty in the 
public institutions she established, and sanctioned, 
to prepare the natives ultimately to take the 
Government of their own country into their own 
hands. To co-operate in bringing about such a 
result was one of the Rammohun’s unceasing 
aims.’’*^® He could, consequently, visualise a day 
when the population of India, raised to wealth, 
intelligence and public spirit, might effect a separa¬ 
tion between England and India-, yet, even then, 
*‘the existence of respectable settlers ( consisting 
of Europeans and their descendants, professing 
Christianity, and speaking the English language, 
with the bulk of the people, as well as possessed 
of superior knowledge, scientific, mechanical and 
political) would bring that vast empire in the east 
to a level with other large Christian countries of 
Europe”. Strong in the strength of her immense 
riches and extensive population, enlightened by the 
new knowledge derived from the West, she might 
(through these settlers and their descendants) 
become the Enlightener of the East and 
succeed, sooner or later, in civilising the surround 
ing nations of Asia. '‘If events should occur 

. 58. CoUet—^Life 9 nd Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy : pp. 387'88. 
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to effect a separation ( which may arise from many 
accidental causes about which it is vain to speculate 
or make predictions J still a friendly and highly 
advantageous commercial intercourse may be kept 
up between two free countries, united as they will 
then be by resemblance of language, religion and 
manners.”® ® 

It might very well be urged that the settlement 
of Europeans in India so ardently advocated by 
Rammohun led to many evils which ultimately 
resulted in the revolt of the Indigo-growing ryots. 

He was, however, conscious of the 
ous*a^itude^of disadvantages which might be appre- 
bended and suggested remedies “cal- 

wSot of culated to prevent them”. The 
colonisation to settlers Were a distinct race, kindred 

character and of the rulets *, as such, they might 

capital and the -i i 

enactment of ‘*assume an ascendancy” over the 
equal laws. ^ . i • 

. natives or aim at enjoying exclusive 

rights and privileges”. They might further *‘wound 

the feelings of the natives” and “subject them to 

humiliations on account of their being of a different 

creed, colour, and habits”. He pointed out that the 

higher and better classes of Europeans were, “very 

seldom, if ever, found guilty of intruding upon 

the religious or national prejudices of persons of 

imcultivated minds”. H? recommended that “for 

59. The English Works of R^ja Rammohun Roy ( Panini ) pp. SIS'!?. 
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the first twenty years at least, European settlers 
should be from among educated persons of charac- 
ter and capital”. He further pointed out that “the 
enactment of equal laws” and “the establish* 
ment of trial by Jury” would be strong checks 
on turbulent and overbearing characters among 
the settlers,®® 

Europeans, as fellow-countrymen, might have 
readier access to persons in authority and thus 
obtain an advantage over the natives. This might 
be prevented by the appointment of European 
pleaders in the country courts “for, then, the 
counsel and attomies of both the parties would 
have the same access to the judge”.® ^ 

Natives, coming into contact with Europeans 
of rank and military officers under strict military 
. discipline, entertained a notion of 
S*?ntere8t^m^ht European superiority which made 
submission less humiliating. When 

to be^pS^^ented would come into contact with 

by restriction of Europeans of all ranks and classes 

settlers to the 

inteUigent^daw ^^y changc thek Opi¬ 

nion regarding European superiority. 

“Frequent clash of interests and conflicting 
prejudices might gradually lead to” a struggle be¬ 
tween the foreign and native races which would 

60. Ibid : p. 317 : cf. the Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

61. I6«i; P. 318. 
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jeopardise public peace and tranquillity—“a state 
of things which would ultimately weaken, if not 
entirely undermine, the British power in India or, 
at least, occasion much bloodshed, from time to 
time, to keep the natives in subordination”.®* In 
fact “the difference in character, opinion and sen- 
timents between Europeans and the Indian race, 
particularly in social and religious matters, is so 
great that the two races could not peaceably exist 
together as one community in a country conquered 
by the former, unless they were gradually assimila¬ 
ted by constant intercourse, continued and increa¬ 
sed for a long period of years under a strong and 
vigorous system of police”. Moreover, the 
European labourer could not compete with natives 
“who are accustomed to the climate and from 
their very different habits of life with regard to 
good clothes and lodging, can subsist on at least 
dne-sixth, if not one-tenth of what is required by 
European labourers”.®® Such a state of things 
might be prevented only by the restriction of the 
European settlers to “the respectable and intelligent 
class.” They would “raise the European character 
still higher”, “emancipate their native neighbours 


62. Ihid : p. 318. 

63. Ibid ; p. 288 ; Qaescions and Answers on die Revenue System of 
India Q,. 48. 
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from the bondage of ignorance and superstition” 
and thereby secure their affection.®^ 

It might be urged that Indians, after they had 
reached a high stage of moral and intellectual 
development might, in alliance with European 
settlers, revolt ( as the United States 

joto Mttier! America formerly did ) against the 

against Govern- power of Great Britain and ultimately 


ment unless 
oppressed 


establish independence. “In reference 
to this it must be observed that the 


Americans were driven, to rebellion by misgovern- 
ment, otherwise they would not have revolted and 
separated themselves from England.” Even if such 
an occassion arose there would, owing to the 
influence of Europeans, still continue a friendly 
and highly advantageous commercial intercourse 
between England and India. 

The climate in many parts of India might be 
found to be pernicious to European constitutions. 
This might compell Europeans of wealth and 
skill “to dispose of their properties to disadvantage, 
leave them to ruin and return to their mother 


country.” There were, however, many cool and 
healthy spots which could be selected as their head¬ 
quarters and thus attach them to their new 
country. “On mature' consideration” so Ram- 
mohun concluded: “I may safely recommend 


64* * p. 31^ 
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that educated persons of character and capital 
should now be permitted and encouraged to settle 
in India without any restriction of locality or 
any liability to banishment at the discretion of 
the Government; and the result of this experiment 
may serve as a guide in any future legislation on 
this subject.*' 


V 

Rammohun and Lord William Bentinck 

In his Minute, dated 30th May, 1929, Lord 
William Bentinck admitted : “It remains to inquire 
whether the giving more facility to Europeans to 
settle in the interior with the power of acquiring 
landed property is likely to be attended with any or 
what hazard of evil. On this pqint I confess my 
present sentiments diifer considerably from those I 
once held and the circumstance makes me, with 
more confidence, oppose myself to opinions held by 
people for whom I cannot but entertain a sincere 
respect*'. 

The principal merchants of Calcutta in their 
memorial referred to (i) losses resulting from the 
insecurity of land, (ii) litigation and affrays due to 
such insecurity and (iii) the importance of the 
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indigo-trade. They never referred to other aspects 
of the problem. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe laid special 
merchants nor emphasis on (i) the rights of a peace- 
Mr.’ ^yiey ^^le subject to the possession of land, 
® (ii) the financial prosperity of India 
op?nio^^ ** which such restrictions impeded and 

lastly (iii) the question of the security 
of India in the absence of a body of supporters. 

Mr. Bayley referred to the restrictions as being 
abundantly embarrassing and the necessity of a 
common code applicable to Indians and Europeans 
alike. None of them could, therefore, be regarded 
as responsible for the changed outlook of 
Bentinck. 

On his arrival in Calcutta Lord William 
Bentinck “had too keen an eye for the material 
facts of the situation to overlook the value of a 


man who had been a life-long mediator between 
Hindu and European civilisations and he was still 
less likely to omit consulting the great champion 
the Anti-Suttee Movement”.®® “The eminent native 


philanthropist who had long taken the lead of his 
countrymen on the question of Suttee was 
requested to submit his views of it in a written 
form and was subsequently honoured with an 


65. Collet: Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy: p. 254‘'55. 
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audience by the Governor-General.”®® Lord 
Bentinck himself gives an account of this or a 
similar interview with Rammohun : must 


acknowledge that a similar opinion as to the 


Close association 
between Bentinck 
and Rammohun 


probable excitation of a deep distrust 
of our future intentions was men¬ 
tioned to me, in conversation, by that 


enlightend native, Rammohun Ray, 


a warm advocate for the abolition of Sati and of all 


other superstitions and corruptions engrafted on 
the Hindu religion which he considers originally to 
have been a pure deism,”®Orthodox Hindus were 
apprehensive of intimate conversations between 
Rammohun and Bentinck and of the influence that 


Rammohun might exert on the mind of the newly 

* 

arrived Governor-General, As a warning to Ben¬ 
tinck they denounced the position that Rammohun 
had taken up that the practice of suttee was 
not required by the laws of Hindus, “as a doctrine 
derived from a number of Hindus who have defiled 


themselves by eating and drinking forbidden things 
in the society of Europeans and are endeavouring 
to deceive your Lordship in Council”, He was 
asked to consult orthodox pundits. “In a question 
so delicate as the interpretation of our sacred 


66. Ibid : p 256. 

67. Bentinck: Minute on Suttee: Raja Rammohun Ra 7 and 
Progressive Movements in India : p 142. 
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'book and the authority of our religious usages, 
none but pundits and Brahmins and teachers of 
holy lives and known learning and authority ought 
to be consulted.”® ® Their anxiety and insistence 
show how very apprehensive they had become of 
Rammohan^s influence on Bentinck. This intimacy 
continued even after the abolition of Suttee. Mr. J. 
Young in his letter of introduction to Jeremy 
Bentham observed : “It is no small compliment to 
such a man that even a Governor-General like the 
present, who, though a man of the most honest 
intentions, suspects every one and trusts no one, 
and who knows that Rammohun Ray greatly 
disapproves of many of the acts of the Government, 
should have shown him so much respect as to 
furnish him with introductions to friends of rank 
and political influence in England.”®® ‘^Lord 
William Bentinck remained to the last a great 
admirer of Rammohun. He donated a sum of 
Rs. 500 to the Rammohun Memorial Fund when 
the death-news of the Indian Reformer came 
to Calcutta and promised further contributions.”^® 
Such being the intimacy between Bentinck and 


68. Petition of die Orthodox Hindu Community against the Suttee 

i 

Regulations : Asiatic Journal: July 1830. 

69. Collet: Life and Letters of Rammohun Roy : p. 294. 

70. Hid : p. 294 ( notes ). 
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Rammohan there is every chance of Rammohun 
influencing Bentinck to change his outlook. 

Bentinck was an administrator who had to 
follow the policies laid down by the Court of 
Directors and, in case of deviations, convince them 
with arguments that the course he followed was 
the right one. So far as the question of settlement 
of Europeans in India was concerned he was aware 

As an adminis- accumulated evidence against it 

trator Bentinck and the Strong prejudices of the Court 
had to controvert Qf Directors. In his Minutes he had 

produced before to take up the arguments produced 
the Select com- before the Select Committee in 1813 
mittee in 1813 show either that the times had 

changed or that these arguments did not take into 
account the realities of the situation. This is 
exactly the procedure he followed in his Minutes. 
He arguments had, therefore, to be rigidly confined 
within the limits of the contentions they were to 
refute. Discussions on broader principles of states- 
manship would be regarded as irrelevant and carry 
little weight with the Directors whom he wanted 
to convince. The very language of his first minute 
shows how he was chafing under these restrictions 
and whenever he got any opportunity he entered 
into discussions of the larger problems of policy 
and statemanship. It is in such excursions into 
the realms of political principles that one can 
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discern very significant points of resemblance 
between the opinions of Bentinck and Rammohun. 

Rammohun spoke of the introduction, by 
c.^ European settlers, of superior modes 

of resemblance of Cultivation and improvements in 
between the the mechanical arts and the agri- 

tinck.ndR™. cultural and commercial systems, 
mohun Bentinck pointed out that it was the 

bounden duty of the Government to harness the 
productive potentialities of the country by the 
introduction of European capital and European 
skill* 

Rammohun described how Indians would be 
delivered from superstitions and prejudices by an 
intimate contact with European settlers. Bentinck 
asserted that the diffusion of western knowledge 
would be tardy “unless we add to precept the 
example of Europeans mingling familiarly with the 
natives in the course of their profession and 
practically demonstrating by daily recurring 
evidence the nature and value of the principles 
we desire to inculcate.” 

Rammohun was of opinion that the presence of 
European settlers would afford to natives protection 
against the oppression of landlords and abuse of 
power on the part of officers. Bentinck was aware 
of the oppression of the Zaminders and Omlahs and 
referred to cases where the ryots preferred the 
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planters to the Zaminders—which preference was 
a check on the Zaminders’ oppression. He 
further pointed out that the residence of a large 
number of European settlers in the interior ‘‘would 
open up much useful information. Complaints of 
mismangement on the part of local authorities 
would be made with comparative freedom.” 

Rammohun asserted that the support of a large 
body of European settlers closely connected by 
national sympathies with the ruling power would 
strengthen the hands of Government against attack 
from any quarter. Bentinck pointed out that 
*‘their number, though altogether feeble when 
opposed to the arms and unaided by the resources 
of the State, might powerfully reinforce our means 
of putting down internal or resisting external 
hostility.” 

Rammohun spoke of the introduction of many 
necessary improvements in laws and the judicial 
system through the influence of European settlers. 
Bentinck was convinced that “in the Civil branch 
of the Government they ( European settlers ) would 
present a cheap and excellent substitute for much 
of the existing expensive and inefficient establish¬ 
ments. In our courts of judicature we might 
then hope to introduce; with comparative facility, 
the best institutions of our country.” 

Rammohun recommended that European 
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settlers should be from among educated persons of 
character and capital and pointed out ‘‘that Euro¬ 
pean labour could not, in a hot country compete 
with native labourers who are accustomed to the 
climate and can subsist on at least one-sixth, if 
not one-tenth, of what is required by a European 
labourer.” Bentinck observed “without adverting to 
the difficulty of transporting any large number of 
labourers to so distant a country, India, I may 
remark, offers no advantage to the European who 
has only his labour to bring to market. In provid¬ 
ing himself with the comforts necessary to his 
existence he must here expend a sum that would 
much more than purchase an equivalent of native 
labour ; and the comparative value of the latter 
must increase with improved skill and knowledge... 
And the climate must, in almost all districts, 
confine the European husbandman to the work of 
general superintendence. In all the branches of 
industry, indeed, it is European capital, skill and 
example which India requires and for which she 
offers a market. European labour is not wanted* 
and can not be maintained. The settlers there^ 
fore must be men of capital and skill. A 
labouring class who should attempt to settle would 
perish. There is no scope for wild adventure.*^ 
Although he did not recommend restriction to 
men of capital and skill, he emphatically 
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discouraged the settlement of European labourers 
in India. 

Rammohun visualised a day when there 
would be effected a separation between England 
and India. Bentinck was also confronted with 
the same possibility. “But it may be said,” so 
Bentinck observed, “that the danger lies in the 
union of British settlers with the natives of the 
country ; and this is a more intelligent ground of 
argument. It assumes, however, a vast change to 
have occurred in the frame of society, such as 
can scarcely be looked for in centuries to come ; 
I might almost say a vast improvement, which 
would imply that the time had arrived when it 
would be wise for England to leave India to govern 
herself; for, assuredly, if we suppose the dis^ 
tinctions of tribe and caste to have ceased and 
conceive these rich and extensive regions to be filled 
with a united people capable of appreciating and 
asserting political freedom, we must complete the 
picture by imagining that England has ( voluntarily 
or involuntarily ) ceased to withhold privileges she 
taught them to exercise.” Bentinck belonged to 
to that ‘‘band of noble-minded far-seeing English¬ 
men who expressed the opinion that the wisest 
course for England to pursue with regard to India 
was to prepare the natives ultimately to take the 
Government of their country into their own 
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hands.” The close resemblance between the ideas 
of Rammohan and Bentinck must have been due 
to mutual exchange of thought between them in 
conversations one of which Bentinck so graphi¬ 
cally described in his Minute on Suttee. 


VI 

Restrictions on Settlement of Europeans 
in India removed. 

Like Rammohun and Bentinck the majority of 
witnesses before the Select Committe expressed 
opinions “favourable to the extended settlement of 
respectable Europeans only, possessed of capital and 
skill”. The witnesses expected that from the 
settlement in India of this type of people greater 
advantages than disadvantages would result to the 
country.''^ 

The new Charter Act of 1833, made a provision 
that Europeans were free to resort to and settle 
in, any part of the territories in the possession 
of the Company before 1800 without licence, but 
they were excluded from the territories obtained 
by the Company since that period “where they 


71. Report of the Select Committee House of Commons : VolVni, 

p374. 
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could go and- reside only upon licence from the 
local Government 

In would, perhaps, have been better if the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain had accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of Rammohun that “educated persons 
of character and capital should now be permitted 
and encouraged to settle in India, without any 
restriction of locality-or any liability to banishment 
at the discretion of the Government and the result 
of this experiment may serve as a guide in any 
future legislation on this subject”."^® This policy of 
gradualness would have prevented the advent, in 
India, of undesirable persons who afterwards 
became responsible for much of the oppression on 
their tenants. Such a cautious policy would have 
contributed to the improvement of industries and 
agriculture without its attendant evils of maladminis¬ 
tration and oppression. Bengal would have been 
spared much of the oppression which led to the 
disorders connected with the agitation by indigo- 
growers. 

Rammohun expected improvement in agriculture 
from the superior methods of cultivation introduced 
into India by European settlers. Thatwas not 
a vain expectation appears from some observations 

72 BaJa Rammohun Ray and, Progressive Movements in India i 
p. LXXVI. 

73. The English Works of Raja Rammohun Ray (Panini): p. 320. 
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in Mr. N. G. Mukherjee’s Handbook of Indian 
Agriculture^ Says Mr. Mukherjee : “Indeed Indian 
agriculture has been actually vastly improved by 
our contact with the West. European planters have 
been the means of introducing important innova¬ 
tions. In the most out-of-the-way places in India 
we find European planters carrying on agricultural 
experiments and improvements imperceptibly and 
noiselessly.” 

The part played by British capital and skill in 
the establishment of Industries in India needs no 
mention. The industrial progress of India owes 
much to European capital, European initiative and 
European example ; and the contributions made 
by Bentinck, Rammohun and his associates towards 
the cause of the industrial reorganisation of the 
country by facilitating the introduction of European 
skill and capital should be gratefully remembered. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RESUMPTION OF RENT-FREE LANDS 

(1793-1833 ) 


(Rammohuii’s Protest Against *'Violation of Common 
Justice &. Breach of Faith by Government'*) 


When the Permanent Settlement of Land was 
introduced in Bengal a solemn assurance was given 
that “the claims of the public on their lands 
.(provided they, the holders of such land as are 
exempted from the payment of public revenue, 

Regulations register the grants as required in the 
governing Regulation) shall be tried in the 
collection of Courts of Judicature, that no such 
Revenue exempted lands may be subjected to 

the payment of revenue until the title of proprietors 
shall have been adjudged invalid by a £nal judicial 
decree.”^ Enquiries in regard to lands free of 
assessment should be instituted on the previous 
sanction of the Board of Revenue for such 


enquiry.® Although changes were made in Reg. II, 
1819 the same requirement as in Section XV of 1793 
was retained.® It was further stipulated that 


1. Preamble to B^ulation XUC, 1793. 

2. Section XV, R^uladon XDC, 1793. 

3. Art 1st, Se^on V, Rq^ulation 11, 1819. 
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the decision of the Collector in the matter should 
be referred to a higher authority for confirm^^ 
tion.^ In Section XXII, of the same Regulation 
the Government ‘bestowed upon its native 
subjects the right of seeking redress against the 
decision of the highest revenue authorities (the 
Board of Revenue) from the nearest City or Zilla 
Courts in cases in which the amount of demand did 
not exceed 500 rupees”. They were also permitted 
to appeal to a higher judicial authority for “the 
vindication of their rights on the supposition that 
the decision passed by a Zilla or City Judge was 
unjust or erroneous”.® 

In 1828, thirty^five years after the introduction 

Changes Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 

introckiced in the Collectors were empowered (i) to 
1828 institute, on their own initiative, 

enquires in regard to lands free of assessment, and 
(n) to “record in a Persian Roobakaree ( a procee¬ 
ding written in Persian) his judgment as to the 
liability of the lands to assessment or otherwise”, 
“such decisions being regarded as having the force 
and effect of a decree.”® (Hi) It was further enacted 
that “it shall and may be lawful for the Collector, 
whether an appeal is filed or not, immediately to 


4. Section XX, Rj^iulatlon II, 1819. 

5. Section XXV, R^;ulation II, 1819* 

6. Section IV, Q. I, Regulation Ill, 1828. 
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carry into effect his decision by attaching and asses* 
sing the land”..^ From this decision an appeal lay 
in the Courts of Special Commissioners (situated in 
Calcutta, Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna).® “In 
cases appealed to the Commissioners it shall be 
competent for that authority to stay execution of 
the Collector’s decree, and to cause the attachment 
of the land to be suspended or withdrawn on due 
security being tendered by the appellant for the 
payment from the date of Collector’s decision, of 
the revenue which may ultimately be assessed on 
the land.”® 

All holders of Lakheraj lands (lands exempted 
from revenue) were sufferers “by its depreciated 
value in consequence of the alarm 
created by the disquieting Regulation, 

lAnd^noldcfs 

which placed all such tenures at the 
mercy of the Collector’s roobakaree”.^® Several 
petitions were presented to the Government against 
it. They were signed by “upwards of 300 proprie^ 
tors including such highly respectable Zeminders as 
Rajah Seebkrishna Bahadur, Rajbullubh Ray Chow^ 
dhooree, Rajkrishna Chowdhooree, the Subama 
Chowdhooree, Babu Ramkomal Sen and others.” 

7. Section IV, Q. Ill. Regulation III, 1628. 

8. Section V, Cl. V, RegulatiDn'ni, 1828. 

9. Section IV* Cl. lit, Regulation III, 1828. 

10. Bengal Harkani: October 7, 1833. 

11. md : November 5, 1833. 
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Checks on 
Collector’s 
powers 


The petitioners referred to the Preamble of 
of Regulation XIX of 1793 which gave the solemn 
assurance that ‘*no such exempted (Lakheraj) lands 
would be resumed without judicial adjudication”; 
and pointed out that Lord Cornwallis “from a 
strong regard of British law felt dissuaded from 
empowering a Collector or an agent on behalf 
of Government to exercise judicial 
powers over parties whose rights were 
to be contested by that Government”. 
Regulation II of 1819 differed from the 
earlier Regulation XIX of 1793 in essential parti*' 
culars but it guaranteed that “no part of their 
property could be rendered liable to attachment 
without the decision of a higher and more adequate 
authority than a Collector of land revenue”; nor 
could it be “subjected to forfeiture without a 
chance of redress from the established judicial 
courts and the regular Courts of Appeal.”^* 

Regulation III of 1828, they urged, did away 
with these checks on the Collector’s 
power. Without any reference 
to the Board of Revenue he was 
to institute enquiries into the validity 
of rights in Lakheraj lands. His decisions were 
given the force and effect of judicial decrees. He was 
given absolute authority to carry them into effect 


Regulation III, 
1628 did away 
with such 
checks 

empowered 


12. Asiatic Journal : Vol* L N. S. .* January'Aprll 1830. 
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without any reference to a higher authority for 
confirmation. A Collector of Revenue was, thus, 
by virtue of his office, “empowered {i) to search 
out lands subject to the claims of Government; 
(it) he again was authorised to prefer an action 
before himself as a judge against a party who might 
be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of 
them ; and lastly (Hi) he was rendered competent 
not only to adjudge the land to be the property of 
Government but also to dispossess the present 
proprietor of the same land by a stroke of his pen 
in a Persian Roobakaree, a proceeding held by the 
petitioner himself.*’ Under one capacity, so they 
pointed out, he was a plaintiff, under another, a 
judge of his own plaint. He was also an executive 
officer carrying into immediate effect his own decree. 
This was “a system which the most despotic 
Government might feel reluctant to adopt”. 

Under Regulation II of 1819 people enjoyed the 


The right of 
appeal to the 
nearest Zillah or 
City Courts or 
to ^bunals 
abolished: 


privilege of seeking redress against the 
decision of the highest revenue autho^ 
rities to the nearest Zillah or City 
Courts; they could also appeal to a 


higher judicial authority against the decisions of 


Zillah or City Courts. They had thus easy access 


to Courts of First Appeal and two chances of 


getting redress for any unjust or inequitable 


Ih IbH, 
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decision. Under Regulation III of 1828, such 
appeals had to be placed before Special Commi¬ 
ssioners appointed for the purpose. This had 
rendered them, “in almost two cases out of three”, 
absolutely impracticable since “numerous indivi¬ 
duals, possessing small pieces of land of the above 
description, are so occupied in the pursuit of their 
livelihood,, as to make it practically impossible 
for them to leave their respective families and occu¬ 
pations to proceed to a distant station, for the 
purpose of conducting an appeal before the 
Special Commissioners”. Yet such appeals were 
often necessary for the proper administration of 
justice ; for “the Collectors in general, from the 
want of experience in judicial duties, are not, 
and cannot, be regarded as sufficiently compe¬ 
tent to insitute judicial investigations”^^ and their 
decisions could not have the weight of a decree 
passed by an experienced judicial officer. 

Regulation III of 1828 was “established” thirty- 
five years after the introduction of the Permanent 


Difficult to 
make good 
tights so long 
temaining 
andisturbed 


Settlement in Bengal. Though it had 
set aside “the caution and just regard 
for the safety of private property 
evinced by that just and wise states¬ 


man” Lord Cornwallis, “it would have been happy,” 


if these investigations had been acted upon with 


14 . lUd. 
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promptitude just after the establishment of the 
Permanent Settlement. In case of dispute and 
divided sufccession and of dispossession by judicial 
and revenue sales the possession of titles “must 
have, in many cases, been withheld from the actual 
owner of the iand, however, rightful his* succession 
to the property.” “Fire, inundation and the ravages 
of destructive insects necessarily caused many 
important documents to perish.” It would be very 
difficult for even rightful owners to make good, 
after the lapse of thirty-five years, rights which 
had so long remained undisturbed. Moreover, 
there were innumerable instances in which lands, 
free of assessment, had been, since 1793, transferred 
to different hands by sale at the public auction super¬ 
intended either by revenue or by judicial officers, for 
recovery of arrears of revenue due to Government 
or for the satisfaction of judicial decrees. “These 
had been purchased by individuals, of course on 
public faith, and hitherto possessed by them without 
molestation.” It was not consistent with justice and 
equity to resume such lands from these purchasers 
on the groimd of their titles being invalid,^® 

According to Rammohun, faith in the bonafides 
of the Government strengthened by its liberal and 
just behaviour could alone secure its stability. The 

f 

__i 

15. Ibid. 
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faidi in 
Government 


Regulation of 1828 would be doing a distinct 
disservice to the Government by undermining that 
faith. “The petitioners have cheerfully entertained 
the hope of daily amelioration in 
unde?^id^°” their condition from the augmenting 
and established power and possession 
acquired by the wisdom of their 
rulers but they feel painfully disappointed in that 
expectation when, on comparing with each other 
the language used, and the spirit manifested, on one 
and the same subject, in Regulations XIX of 1793, 
II of 1819 and III of 1828, your petitioners perceive 
with incSxpressible grief a gradually increasing 
indifference exhibited towards their rights.*' 

The weighty arguments adduced by the 
petitioners received little or no consideration from 
the Governor-Generahin-Council; and 
petition ^ were informed that “the Gover- 

nor-Generahin-Council does not 
consider that there are any sufficient grounds to 
render the repeal or modification of the rules of 
Regulation III, 1828, necessary.”^® 

The rejection of the petition created consi^ 
derable dissatisfaction among the people of Bengal. 
'“It is nothing extraordinary”, so asserted one of 
the many petitioners, “that our appeal should be 


16. Extracts {torn the Proceedings of the Govemor'Oeneraloin> 
Council in the Territorial Department, September 29, 1829. 
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disregarded when we have always experienced the 
same consideration of our grievances from the 
local Government. Why should it 
ifiicdon*at7^ deviate from the established practice ? 
rejection There is. no change in the forms 
of administration ; matters stand at 
present, in many respects, in the same situation 
as before the middle of the past century. We 
would have never taken this opportunity to carry 
our appeal to Government had we not been 
induced by the public declaration of the present 
Governor-General to receive all suggestions for 
the improvement of the administration of the 
country ; but should have been the depositories 
of our own grievances, as heretofore, till the dawn 
of a better day. It seems invariably a principle 
with our Indian Government to consider abstrac¬ 
tedly all suggestions or appeals originating with 

ifi 

the Native Zeminders or other Native subjects, as 
having a tendency to thwart their views”. The only 
means of redress appeared to be to carry their 
appeal to the British Parliament. The petitioner 
hoped that “that tribunal” would, from a sense 
of the justice of their claim, grant their prayer. 
“It will, we trust, when that decisive end, 1833, 
arrives, guard us against future oppressions and 
secure us in the enjoyment of those political rights 
and privileges to which, as subjects of a liberal 
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The Court of 

Directors 

];>eTturbed 


and enlightened Government we are justly 
entitled.*’^» 

The Court of Directors were also considerably 
perturbed by the rejection of the petition. i*We 

were preparing to communicate to 
you”, so they wrote under date June, 
23, 1830, “when we learned from the 
public prints that a Petition against the Regulation 
had been presented to the Governor-General, and 
on the 29th September, 1829, your Government 
ordered that you did not consider that there were 
sufficient grounds to render the repeal or modi¬ 
fication thereof necessary.” Very seldom did the 
Court of Directors take cognisance of any matter 
without receiving minutes or despatches from the 
Indian Government regarding the same. They had 
not as yet received any explanation of the course 
which the Government :in India had “thought 
it expedient to adopt” and hoped to receive the 
same “at an early period”. Even before the receipt 
of such explanations they thought it right to sugg¬ 
est to the Govemor-General-in-Council, “whether 
the speedy hearing of suits being provided for by 
the establishment of Commissioners it would not 
be more satisfactory to the persons whose interests 
may be affected by that Regulation and very little 


17. Bengal Harkani: October 19,1829. 
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detrimental to the Revenue if it were enacted that 
in all cases wherein the collector may decide any 
rent-free lands to be liable to assessment he should 
be obliged to give six months* notice to the pro¬ 
prietor of his intention to assess such lands, and 
should only be authorised to assess them, on the 
failure of the proprietor to prefer an appeal to 
the commissioner within that period or on the 
decision of such appeal in favour of Government.** 
In their opinion “the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts in any district’* “should not be suspended 
before the actual establishment of a Commissioner 
there** ; measures should also be adopted for ma¬ 
king the Court of Commissioners easy of access 
at all times and competent to institute such local 
investigations as might be required to throw light 
upon the cases brought before them. “We shall 
anxiously expect,** so they concluded, “an account 
of the practical operation of the system established 
by this Regulation and give to the whole subject 
our full and immediate consideration as soon as 
your explanations should be received.**^® 

Mr* Adam in his lecture on the Life and La¬ 
bours of Rammohun Roy 'pointed out that the 
petition was composed by him. Similarities of 
ideas and style with his other writings clearly 


18* Letter from the Court (Jud.) June 23, 1830. 
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support Adam’s assertion. Rammohum was thus 
very closely associated with this movement. He 
was not a man to give up a right cause and when 
he went to England he carried with him all 
necessary documents regarding the resumption of 
Lakheraj lands. Rammohun was accompanied by 
two Hindu servants Ramhari Das and Ramratna 
Mukherjee. It was Ramratna Mukherjee in whose 
name a petition was presented to the Court of 
Directors for consideration. 

Rammohun was accused by Samachar Chandrika 
of having ‘‘artfully had the petition presented in 

this man’s name.” If success had 
attended it he would have brought out 
his own name but as the petition was 
rejected this poor creature’s name was published.^® 
The Liberal Press in India could not take it lying 
down. “Suppose the case to be as the Chandrika 
puts it, that this Ramrutton is the very poorest of 
Brahman cooks ; suppose also that the cook had 
suffered by the resumption of only a chittack of 
rent-free land imder the late regulation ; suppose 
that the Baboo had not so suffered, or that his capa^ 
city of Vakeel of the King of Delhi were a difficulty 
to his appearing as an humble petitioner on his own 
behalf or even as an applicant on that of the 


19. Sama(^ar Chandrika, October 23, 1633. 
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highest Natives of Bengal (as the fact is) and that the 
Baboo had put forward his cook. Is it not an act 
for which the Natives of this country, who con¬ 
sider the regulation in question a sore grievance, 
should be grateful 1 Should they be not thankful, 
that amidst all that the Baboo had done even for 
those, who slander him, he should take advantage 
of his cook having had a chittack of rent-free land 
assessed, to bring the general subject to the notice 
of Parliament, and particularly at so important a 
time 

The Court of Directors did not give a straight¬ 
forward reply to the petition. On the contrary, 
they sought to evade the question by 
Xe*Cowtof IJQlnting out that it was not “the 
Directors practice of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to receive 
representations from individuals, on matters 
relating to the proceedings of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment except through the channel of the Govern¬ 
ments themselves.” They further informed Ram- 
TUtton Mukheriee thtou^ Mr, Alexander Dobie, 
Solicitor, that the Court had “issued instructions 
to the Bengal Government to remove the objections 
which have been made to some of the provisions 
of Regulation III of 1828.”* ^ 

20. Refortnte, November 17, 1633. 

21. Letter from the Secretary, East India Company to Mr. Alesander 
Dobiet Solicitor, October 4,1832. 
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On January 22,1833, Rammohun, in the name of 
Ramrutton Mukherjee gave a spirited reply to 
the observations of the Court of 
Ae * Directors. Ramrutton deeply regretted 
Court the exertions he had made “in pro¬ 

ceeding to Europe, with a view to 
representing our grievance to your Honourable 
Court and to oflFering a full explanation of the 
nature of oppression inflicted upon us by the 
Government of Bengal, accompanied by unequi¬ 
vocal proofs of the same from your own records^* 
and would leave them to judge “whether or not, 
this practice of rejecting representations amounted 
virtually to refusal of redress and denial of 
justice.”* 2 

. The Government in India was “absolute as 


regards the people”. “It acknowledged no responsi¬ 
bility for its acts to the people or to any public 
body representing the people in India.” Few could 
have the courage to impeach its acts directly. 
Even If “in defiance of future consequences’’ 
some ventured to do so they would have to lay 
the complaints before the local Governments for 
transmission to England. The Government in 
India had the power of sending, along with the 
petitions, unpublished. counter-representations 
“which the petitioners had no opportunities of 


22. Enclosute to an Appeal to the British Nation. 
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examining and refuting by evidence.” If the* 
authorities in England came to decisions favourable 
to the petitioners, the Local Government had the 
constitutional power to suspend the execution of 
orders of the Court of Directors. They could 
make renewed representations to the Court and 
ultimately carry their point without the knowledge 
of the petitioners. The information of the Court 
of Directors regarding the issue of instructions 
to the Bengal Government for removal of objections 
to some provisions of the Regulation III of 1828 
was vague. The petitioner was quite in the dark 
as to whether his main objection against *‘the 
resumption of tax-free lands by the Revenue 
Officers at their will and pleasure without any 
judicial decree” had been removed or not. But 
the mere removal of this objection was not enough. 
What guarantee was there that the decision of 
the Court of Directors would be carried into effect 
when the Local Government had still the privilege 
of “remonstrating two several times in support 
of their own act by allegations entirely unknown 
to us,” before they could think of annulling it T 
They could thus “impede or entirely frustrate 
the execution of justice.” “Under these circum¬ 
stances,” so concluded Ram Rutton, ‘T deeply 
regret that I can only regard such an intimation, 
addressed indirectly to a third party and expressed 
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in such vague and general terms as to be capable 
of any interpretation, as a denial ot redress on 
the part of your Honourable Court.” 

This practice of not receiving any representa^ 
tions by individuals on matters relating to procee¬ 
dings of the Indian Government except through 
the channel of the Government itself, Rammohun 
regarded as amounting “virtually to a denial of 
justice or at least to a positive discouragement to 
complaints against any oppression, of whatever 
nature, committed by their Governments in the 
exercise of the unlimited powers entrusted to them 
in India.” 

Ram Rutton, therefore, published “an Appeal to 
the British Nation against a Violation of Common 
Justice and a Breach of Faith by the 
Supreme Government of India with 
British Nation the Native Inhabitants”^^ in the hope 
that the British Nation and their 
representatives in the Parliament might take cogni¬ 
sance of the deplorable situation in India. 

The Appeal gave a short history of the petition 
sent first to the Governor-General-in-Council and 
then to the Court. It also placed before the 
people of England documentary evidence of the 
arbitrary action, both of the Government ‘ of India 


23. Published in Bengal Harakaru^ October 7, 1833: 

19 
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and of the Court of Directors, in their summary 
rejection of the petition. Ram Rutton further 

pomted out in this appeal “the 
Injurious cffeas injurious effects which had already 

^mionrftho resulted and which would, in all 
Regulation probability, arise from the operation 
of Regulation III of 1828.'* 

The title of rent-free lands was rendered 
insecure and “liable to be disturbed at the pleasure 
of Government Revenue Officers." People were, 
consequently, chary of risking their capital upon 
them. There was, thus, a great depression in the 
value of rent-free lands. 

An overwhelming influence was given to the 
revenue officers, Native and European, over 
the large portion of the Community connected 
with such lands who were thus “obliged to use 
every means to conciliate the’ good-will of such 
officers for their own temporary security.” 

A very large number of people depended 
on these lands for their livelihood. If these lands 
were resumed by Government people would be 
losing the source of their subsistence. Not being 
used to daily labour or menial professions, “many 
thousand individuals would" die either by starva¬ 
tion” or from the har4ship of toil to which they 
were not accustomed. 

Multitudes of people would be thrown loose 
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on the world without any means of livelihood 
with the result that there * would be a rapid 
increase in “the practice of theft, robbery and other 
disturbances and criminalities throughout the 
country.” 

It would entirely destroy “the confidence of 
all the intelligent and respectable classes of inhabit 
tants in a Government which they find capable 
of invading, in such a daring manner, the property 
of its subjects*” 

The Appeal to the British Nation created a stir 

A 

both in England and in India. The 
Times of London in its issue of April 
both in England 6, 1833, “animadverted in no very 
the in India measured language” on the conduct 

of the Government of Bengal and of the Directors 
of the East India Company for their summary 
rejection of the petition of Ram Rutton 
Mukherjee.®^ It summarised at length the Appeal, 
giving all the arguments against Regulation III, 1828, 
which had been set forth there and, alluding to the 
extraordinary reply of the Court of Directors, 
observed, “so, then, there is to be no redress for a 
flagrant wrong unless the wrong<doers are parties.”* * 
In its issue of April 13, 1833 it reverted to the 


24. A B*s letter, Asiitfic Journal, April 1833. 

25. Bombay Durpun : September 29,1833 : Quoted by Rt^fcrmer, 
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case of Ram Rutton Mukherjee and his AppeaL 
“The cruel hardship and flagrant injustice involved 
in the case of our Hindoo fellow subject,” so the 
editor commented, “described in our paper of 
Saturday must naturally turn the minds of our 
countrymen to the means of preventing or 
remedying such enormous evils in any new 
arrangement about to be formed between the 
Nation and the East India Company. ’ Here we 
have an instance in which justice is denied to an 
Indian subject of our Leadenhall sovereigns, from 
their local Indian Administration or Court of 
Judicature. The injured party appeals to the 
Government of Bengal against a robbery, or a 
breach of faith, perpetrated by their clumsy or 
rapacious regulations. Meeting no redress at home, 
he traverses more than half the globe and arrives 
in England expecting that in this land of law and 
liberty he may obtain a more equitable considera¬ 
tion of his hardships and a surer protection 
against oppression.” And how is he met 1 He is 
told by the Court of Directors ‘that they cannot 
receive representations from individuals on matters 
relating to Indian Governments except through 
the channel of those Governments themselves.** 
Thus “our Hindoo complainant might have 
remained on the banks of the Ganges, with as muck 
advantage to his suit as have visited those of the 
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Thames ; for he hxids the Temple of Justice shut 
against him in London, unless it be opened by the 
same hands as shut it in Calcutta,”*® 

Nor did the Liberal Press in India remain 
silent. The Reformer, the Bengal Harkaru and 
other papers published in extenso the Appeal to 
the British Nation and commented strongly on the 
action of the Governor-Genetal-in-Council and 
the Court of Directors. Echoes of this controversy 
reached distant Bombay. The Bombay Dnrpun 
was surprised that it had “come to the Knowledge’’ 
of the Appeal to the Court of Directors against 
a Regulation (III ) passed by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment sent by holders of rent-free lands, “through 
the channel of an English Newspaper” ( Times ). 
The editor was of opinion that when the rulers 
of a country act upon such a principle, as enun¬ 
ciated by the Court of Directors, the conduct 
“amounts to a refusal of redress and denial of 
justice.” He hoped that the firmness and perseve¬ 
rance of Ram Rutton “joined probably to the 
effect of his public appeal to the People of England” 
“may induce the Court to listen to his appeal 
and grant that redress for which he prays.”*’ 

The Appeal was probably the first of its kind 

26. Timea April 13, 1833. Qtioted by Bengal Hurakaru August 

30, 1833. 

27. Bombay Durpun, September 29, 1833 ; Quoted by B^ormer, 
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preferred by the natives to the British Nation, the 
ultimate authority for Indian Affairs. In their 
despatches to the Board of Control against the 
Repeal of the Regulations for the 
Control of the Press, the Court of 
Directors had affirmed that the Govern- 
of^gEnJ^* ment in India exercised a delegated 
authority derived from the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. They also 
pointed out that there was, *a chain of responsi¬ 
bility and gradation extending from the lowest 
executive officers of the service, through the local 
Governments and the constituted authorities at 


home to the British Parliament and through the 
Parliament to the People of England.*’ They thus 
regarded the People of England as the ultimate 
source of all delegated powers.^® Ram Rutton also 
regarded “the High Council of the British Nation*^ 
as the supreme legislative authority for the British 
Dominion in India. His appeal to the British 
Nation is significant as a recognition of their 
ultimate responsibility. It had, for^ its object, the 
rousing of the interest of the People of England 
in the situation obtaining in India so that they 
might, through their representatives in Parliament, 
either procure the repeal of the Regulation 


28. Letter from the Chairman, East India Company to the President, 
Board of Control, January 17, 1823. 
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concerned, or include in the Charter of 1833 
measures which could prevent or remedy such 
inequitable procedures. 

The strictures of The Times were not without 
their.effect on the Court of Directors, 
of same month ( April 1833 ) 

Asiatic Journal when the editorial remarks of The 
Times were published, a rejoinder, 

inspired by the Court, appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal over the signature of a certain A. B. It 
regretted that in The Times of the 6th and the 13th 
of April, the Editor had animadverted in no 
measured language on the conduct of the 
Government of Bengal and of the Directors of the 
East India Company “in regard to a transaction, the 
real merits of which have been grossly misre^ 
presented.” It sought to prove “firstly that, in the 
transaction in question, the Bengal Government 
has not violated any solemn pledge or committed 
any breach of common justice or public faith”; and 
secondly, that “the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company (that ‘dying and impenitent 
despot,’ that ‘expiring and incorrigible tyrant’ ) 

have acted, on this, as on all others occasions, with 

% 

an anxious desire to attend to the complaints and 
petitions of those under their authority, and with 
a sincere disposition to correct with promptitude 
whatever had appeared to them open to objection, 
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in the measures and proceedings of their 
Governments abroad.”^® 

Rammohun did not remain silent. In the 
columns of the very same journal he published 

over the signature of C.D. a reply to 
Rammohun’s the observations of A.B.®® A.B. had 
stated that the chief portion of the 
public revenue had always been derived from the 
land, “the Government being entitled to a share in 
the produce of every acre, except in special cases 
in which it may see fit to transfer that right to 
others.” .People very often sought to evade taxes 
by “eluding the vigilance, or deceiving the sagacity 
or corrupting the integrity of the tax-gatherer.” 
Before 1793, the Revenue Officers exercised 
exclusive authority “to secure due realisation of 
the land-tax and to guard against its fraudulent 
alienation.” Rammohun replied that “the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Moghul or British, had no right in 
any portion of the Lakheraj or rent-free lands. 
The very term Lakheraj, implying rent-free, suffices 
to prove the assertion.” Regulations of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, prior or subsequent to 1793, 
revenue records and numerous other authorities, 
beyond all doubt, supported the contention. 

A.B. pointed out that in 1793 the cognizance of 

•« 


29. Asiatic Journal ( May.August) 1833 p 100 

30. Xbid; p2l4. 
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such questions as the realisation of land-revenue 
was transferred to “recently established courts.” 
Proprietors of rent-free lands were not to be 
subjected to payment of revenue “until their titles 
should have been adjudged invalid by a judicial 
* decree.” The Governor-General-in-Council then 
formed the highest civil tribunal, the final court for 
securing justice against erroneous decisions of 
lower courts. 

As under a new law the functions of the 
Governor-General-in-Council “in the capacity of 
a court of civil justice ceased to exist and the 
Regulations of 1793 were found inadequate, in 1814 
Collectors and the Board of Revenue were again 
vested with powers of enquiry and decision regard¬ 
ing rent-free lands, “subject, however, to the final 
judgement of a Court of Justice.” Their procedure 
also proved inefiicient. Arrears of depending cases 
accumulated and “the public interests were 
injuriously affected.” The Government had, 
consequently, to enact the Regulations complained 
against. 

Ramniohun admitted that previous to 1793 
revenue officers “filled judicial benches.” The 
same person, acting as judge and magistrate weilded 
unlimited powers within his jurisdiction. “The 
injurious consequences of immense power vested 
in a single person” led Lord Cornwallis to “separate 
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the judicial functions from revenue authorities.*^ 
The life and property of the Company's subjects 
were placed under the protection of Courts of 
Justice ; “not only to guard against any tyranny of 
their influential fellow natives but also to provide 
against oppression • by the revenue and commercial 
officers of Government.” It was not just and equi¬ 
table that a Collector of land revenue should be 
authorised, after a long interval of thirty-five years, 
Ito ^Hahe possession of rent-free lands at his own 
discre^tow^leaving to “the option of owners of such 
lands to appeal to a judicial court should they feel 
dissatisfied with his proceedings.” In 1821 the 
local Government contemplated the introduction 
of such a system. It appeared to the Court of 
Directors to be so grossly arbitrary that they 
expressed strong disapprobation of this system 
observing ; “what you have done, is constituting 
yourselves, by your own act, defendants instead of 
plaintiffs.” And Ramohun significantly asked “would 
the British public remain in a state of a quiescence 
were Government to direct its collectors of taxes to- 
attach, at their own discretion, rent-free land in 
possession of the nobility and gentry of the 
country, and to assess revenue upon them ?” 

A.B. denied that Lord Cornwallis’s Regulations of 
1793 (XIX) contained any pledge witii respect to the 
proceedings to be adopted in regard to the resump- 
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tion of rent-free lands. Rammohun pointed out 
that “all the contracts and the pledges given by the 
Government of Lord Cornwallis with regard to 
landed property, having been approved of by the 
authorities in England were, by no means, liable to 
subsequent alteration or modification.” Regulation 
III of 1828 might Secure the financial object of the 
present Government, ‘“but to the entire disregard 
of public faith and to the ruin of the respectable 
portion of the native community in India.” 

A.B. pointed out that the Regulation provided 
for the establishment of Special Commissioners 
“selected from amongst the most distinguished 
judges in the courts” for the exclusive purpose of 
adjudicating claim with reference to rent-free 
lands ; and further that the decisions of these 
Special* Commissioners were appealable to the 
King-in-Council. 

Rammohun admitted the establishment of 
Special Commissioners but their courts being 
situated in Calcutta, Moorsheedabad, Dhacca and 
Patna, numerous individuals owning small pieces of 
rent-free lands were so occupied in earning their 
livelihood that they found it practically impossible 
to leave their respective families and occupations 
“to proceed to that enormous distance of fifty to 
one hundred miles and institute an appeal within 
two months”. As for appeals to the King^in^ 
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Council the Regulation stated, “In all cases decided 
by a Special Commissioner or Commissioners the 
decisions passed by the Special Commissioner or 
Commissioners shall be final,” except in a case the 
amount of which came to or exceeded Rs. 5,000 
which only was appealable to the King-in-Council. 
The proportion of such appealable cases when 
compared with cases under the same classification 
below that sum was about one to a hundred. 

A.B. ‘acknowledged^ that (i) ‘the revenue, 
officer was directed to conduct the primary 
investigation {ii) “to ascertain the amount to 
which the owner of the land was liable and (Hi) to 
require payment of the same and yet (so he 
asserted) he “did not deprive the proprietor of his 
possession.” 

Rammohun replied that “enforcing payment of 
rent from the owner of a piece of land held rent" 
free for years or centuries in the same family 
deprived him of his free possession as an owner. 
He could no longer be reckoned as an owner of 
landed property but became a mere tenant on 
payment. 

After referring to the procedure introduced by 
Regulation III of 1828, A.B. asserted that the 
owner of the rent-free land was not compelled to 
pay the amount assessed “until the case was 
judicially decided on appeal.” 
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Rammohun quoted the very language of the 
Regulation, m 2 ,, *‘it shall and may be lawful for the 
Collector, whether an appeal be filed or not, 
immediately to carry into effect his decision, by 
attaching and assessing the land/* The Commi¬ 
ssioner could stay execution of the Collector’s 
decree and cause the attachment to be suspended 
if an appeal lay before him contesting the Collec¬ 
tor’s decree and due security was tendered by the 
appellant for the payment, from the date of the 
Collector’s decision, of the revenue which might 
be ultimately assessed on the land. Although 
the Commissioner might, after mature consideration, 
regard it as a fit case for stay of execution he was 
precluded from doing so unless the appellant 
“produced due security for the whole amount 
demandable by the Collector.” “Due security for 
the whole amount was virtually equivlaent to the 
payment of the same amount.” 

In support of the system followed by the Court 
of Directors of refusing to receive complaints from 
individuals unless they came through the channel 
of the Governments themselves, A.B. asked, “Is it 
desired that the Court of Directors should decide 
on the conduct of their Government on an exparte 
statement from any of the eighty millions subject 
to their authority at a distance of 10,000 or 12,000 
miles 1 Surely not.” Rammohun replied, “If a 
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‘superior power* received a complaint against an 
inferior authority it did not thereby mean that the 
superior power should decide the question on an 
ex parte statement*** “Does not Parliament,’* he 
asked, “receive, from near and remote places, 
representations of grievances and institute inquiries 
upon good grounds without deciding on an ex parte 
statement ? Does not the Colonial Secretary allow 
complaints to be brought before that authority 
against its Government abroad without being 
obliged to pass its decision on an ex parte state¬ 
ment ?” And he concluded: “the greater the 
population and distance the more responsibility is, 
I think, attached to the Superior authority” of 
examining local events through different channels 
and remedying the evils detected especially when 
the Government abroad is absolute as regards the 
people placed under its control. 

The anxiety of the Court of Directors regarding 
the working of the Regulation concerned, the strong 
strictures of the Public Press in England, the 
dissatisfaction expressed by the people and the 
Press in India all created a situation which induced 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General to 
hesitate. Though he did not rescind the regulation, 
he “suspended the immediate execution of it for 
the present.” 
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General Principles of Policy and Government 
enunciated by Rammohun 

Rammohun^s petitions are remarkable not so 
much for the ventilation of grievances as for the 
enunciation of general principles of policy and 
government which he derived from an analysis of 
the particular problem represented therein. His 
standpoint expressed in the various documents 
connected with the question of the resumption of 
Lakheraj lands brought into prominence some very 
fundamental principles which raised the question 
above the plane of mere practical politics. 

Rammohun pointed out that the stability of a 
Government did not depend on fear but upon faith 


The stability 
of Government 
depends on 
faith in its 
bonafides 


in the hona fides of the Government. 
This faith can become real only when 
people are convinced that they would 
be secure in the enjoyment of civil 
and political rights. Proprietory rights 
specially with reference to land are 

very highly cherished by pepple and uncertainties 
with regard to such rights weaken this bond of 
mutual trust with disastrous results. “The attach- 
ment of the natives of India to the British is as 
permanent as their confidence in the honour and 
justice of the British Nation.” He regarded Regula¬ 
tion III of 1828 as an instance of the violation of 
common justice and a breach of faith by the 
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Supreme Government of India with the native 
inhabitants. Making a comparative study of the 
language used and the spirit manifested, on one and 
the same subject, in Regulations XIX of 1793, II of 
1819 and III of 1828 “the people were greatly 
shocked to notice a gradually increasing indifference 
towards their rights and privileges/^ Rammohun 
was conscious of the mischievous consequences of 
this weakening of the cement of mutual trust which 
bound together the Governors and tlie Governed 
and, through his petitions and other communica¬ 
tions to the Governor^General-in^Council, the 
Court of Directors and finally to the British Nation, 
he sought to warn them against the dangerous con¬ 
sequences of such breaches of faith. 

In an age when people were more concerned 
with the. interpretation of laws than with their 
justification as directives of social 

Social purposes purposes and few considered the 

socio-economic eCOnomic effects of parti- 

consequences or 

law cular laws, Rammohun was farsighted 
enough to judge laws from the 
standpoint of their social purposes and socio¬ 
economic consequences. In his Appeal to the 
British Nation he was careful enough to enumerate 
the injurious effects arising from the operation of 
Regulation III of 1828. He not only referred to 
the utter ruin of thousands of small proprietors 
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but also to the endangering of the socio-economic 
structure in Bengal, the moral degeneration of 
a large number of people and the consequent 
increase in anti-social activities. 

According to him the operation of Regulation 
III of 1828 would lead to concentration of power 
in single individuals. The revenue officers, both 
native and European, would be exercising ‘*an 
overwhelming influence” over a large portion of the 
community connected with rent-free lands. The 
small proprietors would be compelled to *‘use every 
means to conciliate the good-will of these officers.’’ 
The result would be corruption both among the 
officials and the people. Insecurity regarding the 
title of rent-free lands would not only depress the 
value of such lands but would stand in the way of 
the facile use of capital for domestic and commer¬ 
cial purposes, thus bringing about an unwelcome 
change in the economic structure of society. 

In his Answers to Questions on the Judicial 
system of India Rammohun had pointed out that 
“although the former Mohammedan Governments 

were subject to the charge of indiffer- 
s^ara^n of gncg about the administration of 

judicial and exe- 

cutive ftinctions justke, they yet perceived the evils 
liable to arisye from a union of revenue 
and judicial duties. No judge or judicial officer 
empowered to try capital crimes was ever suffered 
20 
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to become a Collector of Revenue.** He recommen^ 
ded the absolute separation of judicial and executive 
functions. In his reply to the observations of A.B. 
he referred with approbation to “the separation of 
judicial functions from revenue authorities** intro¬ 
duced by Lord Cornwallis. “The system of 
empowering a revenue officer to search out lands 
free from rent, to prefer an action before himself 
as a judge against the owner of it and to adjudge 
and take possession of the same as the property of 
Governme^it** appeared to him to be grossly 
arbitrary. 

The servants of the East India Company, accord^ 
ing to Rammohun, were vested with very great 
powers. They had introduced judicial. 


The rc8poti»ibiUty teveiiue and commercial systems to 

taclitate the administration of the 
events through country. Their reports to the Court 
diffotont channels Directors regarding these systems 

could not be free from bias. If the Court of 
Directors were really anxious, as they so often 
affirmed, for the welfare of the people of India they 
must avail themselves of other agencies which could 
give them “the other side of the shield.** That was 
the reason why Rammohun placed before them 
the petition against Regulation III of 1828. When 
the petition was rejected on legalistic grounds he 
had to protest strongly against such a procedure. 
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This fundamental principle lay in the background 
of his spirited reply to the communication from 
the Court. He was firmly of opinion that “the 
greater the population and distance, the more 
responsibility is attached to the superior authority, 
of examining local events through different 
channels, and remedying the evils detected, 
especially when the Governmnent abroad is 
absolute as regards the people under its control.** 

It was these fundamental principles which urged 
Rammohun to take so prominent a part in the 
agitation in India and abroad, against the resump¬ 
tion of Lakheraj Lands. 



CHAPTER VIII 


RAMMOHUN AS AN INTERPRETER 
OF TRADITION AND LAW 

1 . 

Rammohun as an Interpreter of Hindu Shastras 

When the East India Company found itself the 

master of the different provinces of India its first 

aim was to consolidate its power in the country. 

It carefully avoided measures which might **excite 

a considerable degree of alarm and 

Bewasta: its dissotisfoction in the minds of the 
importance tt* j • i ^ 

Hindoo inhabitants or these provin¬ 
ces* It declared, time and again, that “it was a 
fundamental principle of the British Government tb 
allow the most complete toleration in matters of 
religion to all classes of its subjects”.^ While 
communicating orders of the Government to the 
Magistrates, the Nizamut Adawlut was requested 
“to impress upon them the indispensable obligation 
of explaining carefully, on all suitable occasions, to 
persons of the Hindoo persuasion that nothing is. 

l- Letter from Nizamut Adawlut to Government, dated June 5, 

1805 .* para 6. 

2. Letter of the Government to the Nizamut Adawlut, dated Dec 5. 

1812 ; para 2- 
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farther from the intention of the Government than 
to infringe any recognised tenet of their religion” ; 
and that ‘‘the only object is to restrain the use 
of arts and practices not less repugnant to the 
doctrines of their own persuasion than revolting 
to the general dictates of humanity**.® 

As the Judges were not familiar with the laws 
of the people over whom they were called to 
administer justice and the written proceedings of 
the Court were conducted in a language foreign to 
to them^ they had to be assisted by learned natives 
attached to courts to give their opinion on the 
Hindu and Mohammedan points of law which 

might arise in any case.® The regulations pub* 

« 

lished from year to year were “so voluminous, 
complicated and, in many cases, either too concise 
or too exuberant’* that they were “generally 
considered as not a clear and easy guide.** “The 
Hindu and Mahammedan law administered in 
conjunction with the regulations were spread over 
a great number of different books of various and 
sometimes doubtful authority,** and, consequently, 
the judges, had to depend entirely on the interpreta^ 
tions of their native lawyers whose conflicting legal 


3, Ibid : para 8. 

4, Englbh Works of Raja Rammohun Roy ( Panini ) p. 240. Questions 
and Answers on the Judicial System of India : Qjuestion 5. 

5, Ibid : p. 243. Ibid : Question 17. 
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opinions had introduced great perplexity into the 
administration of justice.® 

It was only natural that all questions regarding 
social legislation should be referred to the Pundits 
for their opinion after “consultation of the 
Shastras.*^ This practice was continued even after 
the publication of “Vivadarnavasetu” translated as 
“A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of the 
Pundits*^ during the administration of Warren 
Hastings and of Colebrooke^s Digest translated 
from Vivadabhangamava of Pandit Jagannatha 
Tarkapanchanana during the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis. Thus the question of the best means 
for preventing the abuses connected with the Suttee 
rite was first referred to the Pandits of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut the result of whkh was commu^ 
caled to the Government. On the basis of their 
hewasta certain instructions were issued to 
Magistrates which included the fact of such 
reference."^ Not only so the Magistrates concerned 
were furnished with “copies and translations of 
hewaatds delivered by the Pundits attached to hte 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in answer to questions 
put to them at different times, with a view to 

6. Ibid : pp. 240*41. Ibid : Question 7. 

7. Draft of Directions to be issued by Magistrates to Police Darogas 
(Mardtk 11, 1813) Letter from Nizamut Adaudutto tbe Vice'Ptesident 
( Sept. 14f 1814 ). 
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ascertaining the provisions of the Shastra or Hindu 
law on the subject.”® 

The importance of hewastas by Pundits based 
upon an examination of Shastras on rites ard social 
customs with regard to legislation in social matters 
was thus paramount. The controversy between 
orthodox Pundits and Rammohun should be 
considered against this background. 

The first question that has to be decided in 
controversies about the interpretation of the 
Shastras is whether a particular passage cited is 
authoritative and sacred. Rammohun had to point 


AutHenticity 
of Texts 


out in this connection that “Vyas, the 
inspired author, so Hindus are per^ 
suaded to believe, composed and left 


behind him numerous and voluminous works.” 


“These, however, with a few exceptions, exist only 
in name and those that are genuine bear the 
commentaries of celebrated authors”. The Tantras 


“are, similarly, esteemed as consisting of innumer¬ 
able millions of volumes, though only a very few, 
comparatively, are to be found”. Debased people, 
“taking advantage of this circumtance, have 
secretly composed forged works and passages and 
published them as if they are genuine, with a view 
to introducing new doctrines, new rites and new 


8. Drift of Instructions to be issued by Msgististes to Police Dstogse 
Oan. 14, 1815). 
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prescripts of secular law. The learned have never 
acknowledged the authority of any passage or work 
alleged to be sacred unless it has been quoted or 
expounded by authoritative commentators”.® 

One of his opponents produced a passage of 
Manu quoted in the Nirnayasindhu : “Manu also 
says (a widow) should perform asceticism or enter 
the fire”.^® In his Bengali Tract on Suttee (No. 3) 
Rammohun replied ; The Nirnayasindhu might be 
ail old or a modern book. In the first place, if it 
was a modern book, it was without authority. 
Perhaps, some person, intending to bring about the 
death of women, had published the book contain^ 
ing spurious texts. Secondly, if the book had been 
an old one and if it had originally included this 
passage attributed to Manu, the author of Mitak- 
shara would, certainly, have supported Sahamarana 
with this stanza of Manu quoted in Nirnayasindhu 
in the section on Sahamarana. Kulluk Bhatta, in 
his commentary on Manu would have, certainly, 
explained this passage in the section on the duties 
of the Widow. Smarta Bhattacharyya (Raghu- 
nandan) in his book referred to an old Nimaya^ 
sindhu but never referred to this stanza in the 
section on Sahamarana. Therefore, it was evident 


9. English works of Rajah Rammoliun Roy (Panini) p‘ 371 : Abstract 
of Arguments Regarding the Burning of Widows (Notes). 

10. Tatha ca Manuh brahmacaryam caredvapi pravisedva hutasanam. 
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that a modern writer, intending to kill women, had 
interpolated the passage in the old Nirnayasindhu. 
Ramaprasad Chanda points out that “Rammohun's 
conclusion that Kamalakara^s Nirnayasindhu is 
a modern, i. e. post-Raghunandan compilation is 
absolutely correct. In the printed text of the 
Nirnayasindhu, we find copious references to 
Raghunandan^s work collectively named Banga- 
nibandha, the Bengal Digest’\^^ 

Rammohun had quoted passages from Sruti 
and pointed out that ‘*the Veda specially declares 
‘By living in the practice of regular and occasional 
duties the mind may be purified. Thereafter by 
hearing, reflecting and constantly meditating on the 
Supreme Being absorption in Brahman may be 
attained.’ Therefore, from a desire, during life, of 
future fruition, life ought not be destroyed”His 
opponents quoted from the Vedas a passage of a 
very abstruse nature in support of their point of 
view viz. “O fire, let' these women with bodies 
anointed with clarified butter, eyes coloured with 
collyrium and void of tears, enter thee, the parent 
of water that they may not be separated from their 
husbands, themselves sinless and jewels among 
women”. ^ ® They quoted passages from Javala and 

11. Works of Raja Rammohun Roy (Centenary Edition) Notes. P. 7 

12. English Works of Rajah l^mmohun Roy (Panini) p. 325 
Conference on the Practice of ouming Widows Alive. 

13. Ibid : p. 369 : Abstract of Arguments regarding the Burning 
of Widows. 
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Manu urging that when “Smriti goes against Sruti 

§ 

the Sruti is of greater authority” and “whenever 
there is a difference between Srutis both are 
conducive to religion”. This passage (if genuine) 
so Rammohun replied, (i) does not enjoin concre- 
mation (ii) there is no allusion here to voluntary 
death by a widow with the corpse of her husband 
(iii) the phrase “ these women” refer to the women, 
present and to none else ; (iv) an allegorical 
interpretation has also been suggested and “no one 
ventured to give it an interpretation as commanding 
widows to burn themselves on the pile and with 
the corpse of their husbands.” There is certainly 
“an inconsistency between the text quoted from 
the ceremonial part of the Rik-Veda and the text 
quoted from the spiritual part to which the 
celebrated Manu has given preference,” well aware 
that such parts of the Veda are of more authority 
than the passages relating to debased ceremonies. ^ ® 
And he did not fail to remind his opponent that 
“when there is doubt respecting the meaning of 
any text of the Veda the interpretation adopted by 
Manu is followed both by ancient and modem 
writers.” Rammohun did not possess modern 


14. SmtismTltivirodhe tu erutireva gariyaai—( Javala ) 

Srutidvaidhaatu yatra syat tatra dhannabubhau amritau ( Manu. y 

15. En^lsh Works cf Rajah Rammohun Roy ^anini) p. 344 : Second! 
Conference on the Practice of Burning Widows Alive. 
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facilities for finding out the correct reading of 

Vedic mantras, but with remarkable intuition he 

questioned the genuineness of the above Vedic 

Text. It has been pointed out by Ramprasad 

Chanda that comparison of Raghunandan’s 

reading with the original ( Rig^Veda ) as interpreted 

by Sayana shows that in place of “Arohantu Janao 

Yonimagre”, let the wives first enter the house, 

of the original, Raghunandan reads “Arohantu 

jalayonimagne”, O Agni, Let them enter into fire.^®<») 

Rammohun admitted that certain writings 

received by Hindus as sacred are the origin 

of Hindu law, but was careful to point out 

that these writings supposed to be sacred are 

considered as imperative only when consistent with 

Reason and the sound reasoning. In this connection he 

Shastra quoted passages from Manu and 

Vrihaspati in support of his point of view :— 

**He alone comprehends the system of duties, 

religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of 

logic, duties agreeable to the Vedas, on the general 

heads of the system as revealed by the holy 

sages.”^® “Let no one found conclusion on the 

mere words of Shastras ; from im^estigation 

« 


15(a). English Works of Rajah^Rammohun Roy (Centenary Edition V 
Notes: p. 6 

16. Mann: Chapter XIl, V. 100 
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Methods of 
Interpretation 


without reason religious virtue is lost 
{ Virhaspati 

As regards the method of interpreiation Rammohun 
seemed to have accepted the method adopted by 
expounders of Hindu Law like Jimutavahana. In 
his Essay on the Rights of Hindus over Ancestral 
Property According to the Law of 
Bengal, he pointed out with approval 
that Jimutavahana (i) culled passages 
from different sacred Institutes touching every 
particular subject, (ii) examined their purport 
separately and collectively, (iii) weighed the 
sense deducible from the context and (iv) offered 
the opinion on the subject which appeared to 
agree best with the series of passages cited collect¬ 
ively, and that (v) when he found one passage 
at variance with another, he laid stress on that 
which seemed more reasonable and more conform¬ 
able to the general tenor (vi) giving the passage 
an interpretation of a subordinate nature. 
Rammohun in his Suttee pamphlets adopted the 


17. Kevalam sastramasritya na kartavyorthanirnayah 
Yuktihiaavicare tu dharmahanih prajayate. 

**No decision should be made merely exclusively according to the letcea: 
of the shastras, for in a decision devoid of Jukti ( reason or equity ) 
failure of justice occurs^Brihaspati (Maine, Hindu Law and Usage, 

Chapter HI, Para 51). 

t 

17<a). English works of Rajah Rammohun Roy (Panidi) p. 397 : 
Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property. 
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same method of interpretation. In his first Suttee 
pamphlet he considered the question as to whether 
the two alternatives left to a widow ( i. e. leading 
a virtuous life and burning herself on the funeral 
pyre ) were esteemed equally meritorious ‘ or one 
were to be declared preferable to the other. He 
first referred to the Vedas “whose authority is 
considered paramount” and next directed atteiv 
tion to the smritis and quoted passages from Manu 
“whose authority supersedes that of other law¬ 
givers” and Yagnavalkya and tome others recom¬ 
mending the first alternative and also passages 
from Harit, Angira, Vyas recommending the 
second as “means to obtain future carnal fruition”. 
He then proceeded to point out that Bhagahat Oita 
“whose authority is considered most sacred by 
Hindus of all persuasions” repeatedly condemned 
rites performed for fruition. After a close 
consideration of the passages, both individually 
and collectively, he arrived at the conclusion that 
“Sahamarana is the least virtuous act a widow 
can perform.” He adopted a similar method in 
his other tracts on suttee. 


Rammohun in his exposition of the Shastras 


Auchoriries : 
Vedas and 
Manu : 


regarded the Vedas as “of paramount 
authority,” Manu according to him, 
was “next in authority to the Vedas^^ 


because the Vedas expressly declared “whatever 
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Manu has said is wholesome*\^® Vrishapati 
asserted that Manu had» in his works, collected 
the meaning of the Veda so that whatever 
law is inconsistant with the code of Manu 
which is the substance of the Veda is really incon¬ 
sistent with the Veda itself and ‘therefore^ inad¬ 
missible.^® Hence, whatever law is contrary to 
the law of Manu is not commendable. 

It was urged that ^'whatever law'* being used in 
the singular number, “in case laws given by a 
single person stand in opposition to those of 
Manu they are not worthy of reverence, but if 
several law'givers differ from Manu his authority 
has to be set aside." It was further pointed out 
that “If there be a difference of opinion respecting 
a subject then the decision of the greater number 
must be adopted.”* ^ As “the authority of Manu 
in the present instance” ( regarding Suttee) is at 
variance with several writers it must yield to 
theirs”. Rammohun could not accept this principle. 
He pointed out that ‘whatever" being a general 
term includes every particular case falling under 
it.»* 

t 

18. Yatkincit Manuravadattadval bhesajam. 

19. English works of Rajah Rammohun Roy (Paninl) p. 343 : 
Second Conference on the Practice of Burning Widows Alive. 

20. Manvarthaviparita ya aa smritirna prasasyate. 

21. Viruddhasamavaye tu bhuyasam syat sadharmakatvam ( Jaimini ) 

22. Cf. The singular includes the plural* the masculine* the feminine 
( Jaimini )-~Maine : Hindu Law and Usage (Chapter II* para 20). 
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Morever, the text quoted from Jaimini as well 
AS common sense dictates that where those who 
differ in opinion are equal in authority the majo¬ 
rity ought to be followed but, if otherwise, the 
text is not applicable to the case. The authority 
of the Vedas cannot be set aside by the concurrent 


authorities of a hundred law-givers and, in like 
manner, the authority of Manu which is derived 
immediately from the Vedas cannot be set aside by 
contradicting authorities, specially when Manu is 
supported by Yajnavalkya and several others.®^ 

The opponent of Rammohun quoted passages 
to show that rites should be performed according 
to the custom of the country. “You 
should not treat with contempt 
whatever is clean and whatever may 
be regarded as religious customs in a particular 
place. Religion is like that in that place”® 
*‘Do not give up the duties of a Kula, that which 
is respected by the customs of a country and the 
duties of one^s own caste”®®. “First enquire about 
the customs of a country and perform the existing 
customs of a country”®®. Rammohpn could not 


Usages and 
-Shastras 


23. English Works of Rajah Rammohun Roy (Panini ) p. 345 ; 
Second Conference on tne Practice of Burning Widows Alive. 

24. Yesu sthanesu yaechaucam dharmacarasca yadrlsah tatra tarn 
siavamanyeta dharraastatraiva tadrishah ( Matichi ). 

25. Desanusistam kuladharmamagryam swi^atidharmam na santya* 
jecca ( Vamanapuran ). 

26. Desacara scavadadau niyojya dese dese ya sthitih saiva karya 
4 an aphorism quoted by Martanda). 
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accept these principles without qualification. The 
shastras and the reasonings connected therewith 
enable us to discriminate between right and wrong. 
If custom sets aside Shastras, vices from having 
been practised for long period of time, will cease to 
be vices®.Female murder and similar heinous 
crimes cannot be reckoned as pious acts by alleging 
the custom of a country in their behalf ; by such 
customs rather the country in which they exist is 
itself condemned® The customs of a country 
or the race may be followed in matters where no 
particular rules are prescribed in the Shastras®’’^. 

To show that the custom of a country should 
be followed, the opponent quoted a text from 
the Veda signifying that “the example of Brahmans, 
well versed in the Shastras, of good understanding 


Sadachara 


and whose practice is in conformity 
with reason and the Shastras, not sub¬ 


ject to passion and accustomed to perform good 


works should be followed” and also “the words 


of Vyas that the authorities of the Vedas and 
Shastras, as well as of reason being various the 
practice pointed out by illustrious men should be 


2S(a) Elfish Works of Rajah Rammohun Roy (Panini) p. 360 : - 
Conference on the Practice of Burning Widows Alive. 

26(b) Ihid : p. 353 : Second Conference on the Practice of Burning': 
Widows Alive. 

27. Na yatra saksadvldhayo na nisedhah arutau smritau 

Desacarakulacaraistatra dharmo nlrupyate ( Skandapuran ). 
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adopted”. Rammohun accepted these principles, 
but significantly asked “Can you call those who, in 
defiance of the Shastras, wilfully put women to 
death by tying them down to the pile on which they 
are burnt, illustrious, acquainted with the Vedas 
and devoted to acts prescribed by the Shastras and 
by reason ?** If they are righteous, illustrious “then 
there is no instance of unrighteousness and depra^ 
vity”. ^ ^ 


Rammohun’s opponent sought to interpret the 
text of Vishnu in a different way and enunciated 
a principle that as there were eight objections to 
the alternatives in 31 rite Bhartari Brahnmcaryyam 
tadanvarohariam va being considered as optional it 
must be an alternative injunction and, therefore, 
one of the alternatives must be preferred 
i. e. the woman who was unable to 
Other Principles ascend the flaming pile should live 
^ ascetic. Rammohun could not 

accept this view as it involved a stret' 
ching of the meaning of the passage. “In every 
country all persons observed this rule that mean- 
ings were to be inferred from the words used.*^ 
The meaning suggested could, by no means, be 
deduced from the words of the text. “To remove 
an imaginary difficulty, a viplation of the obvious 
interpretation of words whose meaning was direct 


27 (a) Ibid j pp, 354-55 : Ibid. 
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and consistent was altogether inadmissible”. “From 
the time that Shastras have been written in San- 
skrit no author or man of learning has ever 
asserted that the person who* desirous of the 
enjoyments of heaven, is unable to perform the 
rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to the 
attainment of final beatitude.” To give preference 
to self-immolation for the sake of future reward 
over asceticism which “gives a prospect of eternal 
beatitude is to treat with contempt the authorities 
of the Vedas, the Vedanta as well as of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. Secondly, former commentators, finding 
no such objection have given the preference to 
asceticism and thirdly, even allowing an optional 
alternative to be liable to eight objections former 
authors have admited, time and again, such alter¬ 
natives.’* 

In Rammohun’s exposition of the shastras 
there was an integrating principle ♦ in the light 
of which Shastric passages were interpreted. From 
his study of the Vedas, the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita he had become fully 
The Integrating convinced about the supremacy of 
Principle disinterested action over the perfor¬ 

mance of rites for the sake of fruition. He was, 
indeed, conscious tha^ there are passages in 


28. IWrf: pp. 240*41 : Second Conference on the Practice of Burning 
Widows Alive. 
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the Vedas which speak of rites performed for 
the sake of fruition. In those days the idea of 
different strata of thought in the Vedas was 
not fully developed. But true to his acceptance 
of disinterested action Rammohun reconciled 
this difference in his own characteristic way. 
"As men have various dispositions, those whose 
minds are enveloped in desire, passion and 
cupidity, have no inclination for the disinterested 
worship of the Supreme Being. If they had no 
Shastras of reward, they would at once throw aside 
all Shastras, and would follow their several incli¬ 
nations like elephants unguided by the hook. In 
order to restrain such persons from being led only 
by their inclinations the Shastras perscribe various 
ceremonies but they, at the same time, 
reprobate such as are acted on by those desires and 
express contempt for such gratifications. “Faith in 
God which leads to absorption is one thing and 
rites which have future fruition for their object, 
another. Each of these, producing different conse¬ 
quences, hold out to man inducements to follow 
it. The man who, of these, chooses faith is blessed 
‘and he who, for the sake of reward, practises rites 
is dashed away from the enjoyment of eternal 


29, Ibid : pp. 328: Conference on the Practice of Burning 
Widows Alive. 
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beatitude® “Rites of which there are eighteen 
numbers are perishable ; he who considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated 
transmigrations ; and all those fools who, immersed 
in the foolish practice of rites, consider themselves 
to be wise and learned, are repeatedly subject to 
birth, disease, death and other pains. When one 
blind man is guided by another both subject 
themselves, on their way, to all kinds of distress.®^” 
“A person who performs work without desire of 
fruition, directing his mind to God, obtains eternal 
rest. And the person who is devoted to fruition 
performs works with desire, he is indeed inextri¬ 
cably involved.” “Rites performed for the sake of 
fruition are degraded far below works done without 
desire which lead to the acquisition of the 
knowledge of God. Therefore do thou perform 
works without desire of fruition, with a view to 
acquiring divine knowledge.”®® Thus the Bhagavad 
Gita “whose authority is considered the most 
sacred by Hindus of all persuasions**, repeatedly 
condemns rites performed for fruition.®® 

30. Ibid : p. 327 : Kathopanishad : Conference on the Practice of^ 
Burning Widowa Alive. 

31. Ibid : p. 327 ; Mundakopaniahad. Jhid : 

31. Ibid : p. 340 t Bhagavad Oita: Second Conference on the 
Pracdce of Burning Widows AUve. 

33. Ibid : p. 370 ‘ Abstract of Arguments Re^^rding the Burning 
of Widowa. 
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According to Rammohun, “The Shastras uni** 
fomly declare that those who are unable to pursue 
final beatitude may perform rites, but without 
desire, and persons of the basest minds who do not 
desire eternal beatitude may perform rites for the 
sake of their fruits. The person who does not 
exert himself to acquire knowledge of God which 
leads to final absorption may perform ceremonies 
without expectation of reward’’®“To encourage 
and improve those ignorant persons who, looking 
only to pleasures, cannot distinguish between God 
and non^God, the Sruti has promised rewards”®®. 

The Gita is full of exhortations for the perform^ 
mance of disinterested work. “The person who 
performs work without desire of fruition, directing 
his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. It is my 
firm opinion that works are to be performed 
forsaking their eonsequences and the prospects of 
their fruit”.®® The Upanishads also recommend 
the same course. “Knowledge and rites both offer 
themselves to man but he who is possessed of 
wisdom, taking their respective nature into serious 
consideration, distinguishes one from the other 
and chooses faith despising fruition”®"^, 

34 . Ibid : p. 338 ? Second -Conference on the Practice of Burning 
Widows Alive. 

35. Ibid; p. 338 : Vrihaspad': Ihid. 

36. Ibid : p. 340 : Gita ; Ibid. 

37 . Ibid ; p. 339 : Ibid. 
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To the contention that austerities are performed 
by widows with the object of attaining beatitude 
and are, therefore, to be regarded as works done 
with desire, Rammohun answered, “with the object 
of final beatitude we practise the acquisition of 
the knowledge of God which no Shastras nor any 
of the learned has ever classed amongst works 
performed with the desire of fruition. So Manu : 
‘whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifica¬ 
tion in this world or the next is called Pravartak 
as leading to the temporary enjoyment of the 
mansions of God, and those which are performed 
according to the knowledge respecting God are 
called Nivartak as means to procure release from 
the five elements of the body, that is they obtain 
eternal bliss*^®.’* Austerities performed by widows 
must, therefore, be reckoned amongst works 
without desire and, as such, superior to concre- 
mation performed with a desire for the enjoyment 
of rewards in after-life. 

Rammohun summed up the entire position in 
the following statement. “It is very certain that 
all mankind, whether male or female, are endowed 
with a mixture of passions but, by study of the 
Shastras and frequenting the society of respectable 
persons, these passions may be gradually subdued 
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and the capability of enjoying an exalted state may 
be attained. We ought, therefore, to endeavour 
to draw men and women from debased sensual 
pleasures and not to persuade them to die with the 
hope of thereby obtaining sensual enjoyments, by 
which, after a certain period of gratification, they 
are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb 
and subjected to affliction. The Shastras have 
directed those men and women, who seek after a 
knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this 
doctrine, that they may escape from the grievous 
pain of this world ; and they have also prescribed 
daily and occasional rites to be performed without 
the hope of reward by those who do not seek after 
divine knowledge in order that their minds may be 
purified and prepared to receive that knowledge. 
We, therefore, in conformity with the Shastra, 
make it our endeavour to disuade widows from 
desiring future base and fleeting enjoyment, and 
encourage them to the acquisition of that divine 
knowledge that leads to final beatitude. Widows, 
therefore, by leading an ascetic life in the perfor¬ 
mance of duties without .desire, may purify their 
minds and acquire divine knowledge which may 
procure for them final beatitude’*®®. 


39. Ibid. p. ^51 : Second Conference on. the Practice of Bumii^ 
Widows Alive. 



II 

Rammohun as a Jurist 

Darwin created a revolution in the world of 
thought by his discovery of evolution. The 
concept of evolution, of dynamic progress and 
change, gradually entered into all provinces of 

thought. People became conscious of 

Sociological social and other forces 

are incessently working in the 
universe and there can be no true explanation of 
objects or processes without reference to those 
forces and their working. It became the task of 
the sociology of law to explore the social forces 
which bring about the creation of legal norms and 
changes in positive law ; to investigate the problem, 
how. and why, legal principles came into being at 
a given stage of social development ; to take into 
account the social purposes of the legal norms and 
the socio-economic effects of such norms. 

We cannot expect such a modern outlook in 
the legal speculations of Rammohun who died long 
before the discovery of the law of evolution ; but 
in his Brie^ Remarks Regarding Modern Encroach¬ 
ments on the Ancient Rights of Females and Rights of 
Hindvs over Ancestral Property we have indications 
that he was aware of the^e aspects of law. 

In his Brief Remarks, we find an attepapt to 
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explain the gradual change brought about in Hindu 
law due to the political changes in the country. 
He referred to the early ages of civilisation in 


SociO'Political 
Forces and Law 


the country “when the division into 
castes was first introduced among the 
inhabitants of India”. The Second 


Tribe (Kshatriyas), according to him, “adopted 
arbitrary and despotic practices with the result that 
others, under the personal command of the celebra¬ 
ted Parasuram”, defeated and exterminated them in 


several battles. As a result of this revolution the 


legislative authority was vested in the Brahmans 
who “could have no share in the actual Government 


of the States or in managing the revenue of the 
country under any pretence”. To Kshatriyas was 
assigned the executive authority. The Brahmans 
devoted their time “to scientific pursuits and 
religious austerity and lived in poverty^*. They 
freely associated with other tribes and thus came 
to be conversant with their sentiments and aspira¬ 
tions. They came to appreciate the justness of 
their complaints and thereby could “lay down such 
rules as were required, which often induced them 
to rectify the abuses that were practised by the 
Second Tribe“. “After the expiration of two 
thousand years an absolute form of Government 


was reintroduced and cUme gradualy to prevail* 
The Brahmans lost their old status and were 
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induced to accept employment in the political 
departments. Being entirely dependent on the 
ruling princes, they were obliged to explain away 
the laws enacted by their forefathers and “institute 
new rules according to the dictates of their contem- 
porary princes’*. They were “nominal legislators” 
and “the whole power, whether legislative or execu^ 
tive, was, in fact, exercised by the Rajput princes”. 
This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for 
about a thousand years and, “detested by their 
subjects, were supplanted by Musalmans from 
Ghazni and Ghore”. Correct or incorrect, this is 
an attempt, remarkable in the age when it was made, 
at an explanation of the changes in the attitude 
of law'givers with regard to different aspects of 
law. In it we find a recognition of the close 
relationship between socio-political forces and 
changes in the norms of law."^® 

In his Essay on the Bights of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property Rammohun recognised that the 
Hindus of each province, particularly those of 
Bengal, were “distinguished by 
of Peculiarities of dialects, habits, dress, 

forms of worship” and language ; and 
further that “notwishstanding they unanimously 
considered their ancient legislators as inspired 
writers collectively revealing human duties, 

40. The English Works of Bysja Rammohun Roy ( Puiini) p. 375' 
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nevertheless there existed manifest discrepancies 
among them in the received precepts of civil 
law’^^^ We should not be surpised at these 
differences in the elucidation and interpretation 
of the same sacred texts. Are there not similar 
‘‘discrepancies existing between the Greek, 
Armenian, Catholic, Protestant and Baptist Chur^ 
ches who, though they all appeal to the same 
authority, materially differ from each other in many 
practical points, owing to the different interpre¬ 
tations given to passages of the Bible by the 
commentators they respectively follow 

The differences between Mitakshara and Daya- 
bhaga with reference to the rights of Hindus over 
ancestral property, he sought to explain, as due to 
differences in the economic structure between 
Bengal and other provinces of India. Bengal had 
always been remarkable for her riches insomuch as 
to have been styled by her Muhammadan conquer¬ 
ors, “junnutulbelad** or paradise of regions ; espe- 

w 

cially during the British occupation of India she 
had been “manifoldly prosperous^. The pros¬ 
perity of Bengal was dependent on trade and 
mercantile speculations. The recognition of the 
independent and exclusive right of the father in 
the property he possessed, established by common 

41. IM : p. 369. 

42. Ibid : p. 390. 
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usage and confirmed by judicial proceedings, faci- 
litated the transfer of such properties for purposes 
of trade and commerce. “Any one possessed of 
landed property, whether self-acquired or ancestral, 
has been able to procure easily, on the credit of 
that property, loans of money to lay out on the 
improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufac¬ 
tures whereby he enriches himself and his family 
and benefits the country*^^^. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Calcutta had, in several instan¬ 
ces, rejected Dayabhag in favour of Mitakshara but 
his standpoint had to be accepted by the Supreme 
Court in Bengal. The very same judge who 
rejected Dayabhag had to change his opinion. It 
is a significant fact that in 1831 Sir Charles Edward 
Gray observed “I have frequently expresed my 
opinion on this very point, both in the present and 
in other cases within the last two years, but the 
opinion I am now prepared to retreat. The 
District of Benares being situated far inland is more 
agricultural than Bengal in which is the conflux of 
all the great rivers with the sea, and where, con¬ 
sequently, the pursuits of the more wealthy part 
of the population are of a mercantile character ; 
consequently, there are many important differences 
between the doctrines of the Benares and Bengal 
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schools, the latter generally favouring alienation of 
property and thereby facilitating mercantile specu- 
lation’.^^ In Rammohun’s exposition of the law 
of inheritance according to Dayabhaga we can very 
well discern an understanding of the social purposes 
of legal rtorms very rare in that age. 

In his Brief Remarks Regarding the Ancient 
rights of Females Rammohun pointed out that, 

according to modern expositions of 
Socio-Economic laws of inheritance, ‘‘both step' 

of Law mothers and mothers have, in reality, 

been left destitute in the division of 
their husband’s property and the rights of a widow 
exist in theory only among the learned, but un^ 
known to the populace”.The social conse¬ 
quences of such interpretations were far-reaching. 
“A woman who was looked upto as the sole 
mistress of a family one day, on the next, became 
dependent on her sons and subject to the slights 
of her daughters-in-law”. Three alternatives were 
left to widows : ‘Tst. To live a miserable life as 
entire slaves to others. 2ndly to walk in the 
paths of unrighteousness for their maintenance 
and independence. 3rdly to die on the funeral 
pile of their husbands loaded with the applause 

and honour of their neighbours”. “From their 
_ • 

44. Rammohun o lnga*Bharatiya Ain^—^Atul Chandra Gupta. 
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witnessing the distress in which widows of the 
same rank in life are involved and the insults and 
slights to which they are daily subjected” Hindu 
widows became indifferent to life after the death 
of their husbands. The hope of future reward had 
a great attraction for them so that they were easily 
persuaded to commit suicide. Moreover “the law 
which relieves Hindu husbands from the necessity 
of giving an equal portion to their wives” facilita¬ 
ted polygamy removing as it did the "principal 
restriction on the indulgence of their inclinations 
in respect to the number they marry”.^® 

In his Essay on the Rights of Hindus over Ances 
tral Property Rammohun pointed out that the 
rules of succession to and alienation of property 
“first originated either in thee onventional choice 
of the people or in the discretion of its highest 
authority, secular or spiritual”. These rules were 
sanctioned by common usage and confirmed by 
judicial proceedings. The entire socio-economic 
structure was built thereon and any sudden 
change would lead to disastrous consequences. 
The principles of law as it exists in Bengal having 
been, for ages, familiar to the people and alienations 
of landed property by sale, gift, or succession having 
been, for centuries, conducted in reliance on the 
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legality and perpetuity of the system, a sudden 
change in the most essential part of those rules 
cannot but be severely felt by the community at 
large.”^’^ If the privilege of disposing ancestral 
property without the consent of heirs were denied 
it would stand against the free flow of capital and 
impede the progress of foreign and domestic 
commerce. In his estimate of the socio-economic 
consequences of law Rammohun seemed to be 
anticipating the sociological outlook of other 
thinkers. 

Rammohun also discussed the question of the 
competence of judges to interprete the law of 
inheritance according to their own opinion. The 
judges of the Supreme Court held that the 

Institutes of Manu and others held 
Judges and Law Hindus Were the foundation 

of their law of inheritance ; that, Jimutavahana, the 
author of Dayabhaga, was but a commentator on 
those writings ; that from this circumtance such 
part of the commentary as gave validity to a sale 
or gift, by a father, of his ancestral immoveables 
without the consent of his son and grand-son, 
being obviously at variance with sacred precepts, 
should be rejected.^® Commentators on Smriti 
very often modified and supplemented, by their 

47. Ibid : p. 394 • 
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interpretations, the rules enunciated by sacred 
texts, in part, by means of their own reasoning 
and in part, in the light of usages that had grown 
up. The judges of the Supreme Court similarly 
sought to liberalise Hindu law by their interpreta^ 
tions. Whatever theorists may say, the judge 
“constantly recurs to an analysis, articulate or 
inarticulate, of the moral, social and economic 
function and effect of the rules and principles he 
applies and of his own decision.” The task of the 
law-maker and of the law-finder cannot be kept in 
water-tight compartments- He is, consequently, 
very often tempted to ignore the interpretations 
of a mere commentator, to go to the original texts 
and interpret them independently. 

The indepedent existence of legislative, judicial 
and executive authority is, according to Rammohun, 
a fact among civilised nations. “In every civilised 
country,” Rammohun pointed out, “rules and 
codes are found proceeding from one authority 
and their execution left to another. Experience 
shows that unchecked power often leads the best 
men wrong and produces mischief’.^® The 
rejection of an interpretation of the law established 
by the common usage of cefituries and recognised 
by the judicial authorities seemed to him to be 


49. Ibid: p. 395. 
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unjust. It introduced, through the backdoor of 
interpretations, new principles into the law of 
inheritance and thus transformed the judge into 
a legislator •, and “any being capable of reasoning 
would not countenance the investiture, in one 
person of the power of legislation with the offices 
of judge”. Rammohun was of opinion that 
although a judge is obliged to consult his own 
understanding in interpreting the law in many 
dubious cases submitted to his decision, yet he is 
required to observe “strict adherence to established 
law where its language is clear”.®® In various 
decisions the Judicial Committee also came to the 
same conclusion. They observed that “the 
commetators, while professing to interprete the 
law as laid down in the Smritis introduced changes 
in order to bring it into harmony with the usage 
followed by the people governed by the law and 
that it is the opinion of the commentators which 
prevails in the provinces where their authority is 
recognised”. Again “the duty of a judge is not so 
much to enquire whether a disputed doctrine is 
fairly deducible from the earliest authorities as to 
ascertain whether it has been received by the 
particular school which governs the district with 
which he has to deal and has, there, been 
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sanctioned by usage.” They emphatically laid 
down that in the event of a conflict between the 
ancient text-writers and the commentators the 
opinion of the latter must be accepted.*’^ 

In the nineteeth century there arose two schools 
of jurisprudence, viz., the Analytical School 
represented by Austin and the Historical, by Maine. 
The Analytical School was of opinion that the 
essence of law is the command of the 
sovereign while the Historical school 
held that it is the custom of the people 
in a community. Two years before 
the publication of Austin’s Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, i.e. in 1830, Rammohun asserted 
that “in every country, rules determining the rights 
of succession to an alienation of property, first 
originated either in the conventional choice of the 
people or in the discretion of the highest authority, 
secular or spiritual” ; and those rules were, 
subsequently, “established by common usage of the 
country and confirmed by judicial proceedings.”® ® 
He anticipated the standpoint of the Historical 
School when he spoke of the origin of these laws 
with reference to the conventioal choice of the 
people and their “establishment” by the common 


51. Midne ; Hindu Law and Usage ; Chapter II. Para 22. 
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usage of the country. He anticipated the Analytical 
School when he represented them as originating 
“in the discretion of the highest authority, secular 
or spiritual” and as being confirmed “by judicial 
proceedings according to the commands of the 
sovereign”. He recognised the right of the sovereign 
to change laws “after due investigation and with 
the advice of the high Council of the realm”® ^ and 
at the same time, pointed out the danger of a 
sudden change in the laws “which the natives of 
the country have, for ages adhered to, considering 
them reasonable and calculated to promote their 
social interest”.®^ He emphatically asserted that 
it would be a most rash and injurious as well as 
ill-advised innovation for any administrator of 
Hindu law of the present day to set himself up “as 
the corrector of successive expositions admitted 
to have been received and acted upon as 
authoritative for a period exceeding to upward of 
three centuries back.” In his statements there is 
discernible a critical investigation into the questions 
of the origin, “establishment” and “confirmation” 
of law. He did not belong to any particular 
School of Jurisprudence \ and it was not possible 
for him to do so as these Schools became 
prominent long after his death. It is, neverthless, 

53. Ibid : p. 461 : Appeal to die King4n'Council against the 
Regulation of the Press : Para 40. 

54. Ibid : p. 399 : Ri^ts of Hindus over Ancestral Property. 
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a signifilcant fact that Rammohun seemed not only 
to be anticipating the different outlooks of the 
Schools, but also arriving at a synthesis of both. 

On the authority of Manu, Devala, Narada, 
Gotama and others, Jimutavahana concluded that 
“sons have no power over it (property) while their 
parents live’*; they have “no ownership while their 
father is alive and free from defect;”®** 
and, consequently, the father has 
Injunctions independent and exclusive right in the 
property he possesses. Jimutavahana, 
quoted texts from Vyas prohibiting the disposal, by 
a single percener, of his share of immoveables with¬ 
out the consent of the rest, yet asserted that “in 
the very instance of land held in common as in the 
case of other goods there exists a property 
consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.” 
The texts of Vyas are “intended to show a 
moral offence ; since the family is distressed by 
sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a 
disposition to make an ill use of his power as 
owner.** They are not meant to invalidate the sale 
or other transfer ; such prohibition, opposed to 
usage and common sense, should be understood 
“as only prohibiting a derelection of moral duty 
as committed by those who infringe it and as not 
invalidating the transfer**.®® He also quoted the 
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following text ‘‘though immovables have been 
acquired by himself, a gift or sale (should not be 
made) by him unless convening all his sons.** 
As Manu, Devala, Gotama and others represent 
sons as having no right to the property in 
possession of the father, this text also “cannot 
imply the invalidity of a gift or a sale by a lawful 
owner but it shows a moral offence by breach of 
such a prohibition”.®^ Similarly ( as Rammohun 
pointed out ) Manu prohibits donation to an 
unworthy Brahman. This injunction does not 
invalidate the gift but renders the donor guilty of 
a moral offence. The same authority forbids 
marrying girls of a certain description. This 
prohibition, frequently disregarded, does not 
invalidate such a marriage, actually and regularly 
performed ; it only involves the bridegroom in 
the religious offence of “disregard to a sacred 
precept.** Hindu law'givers thus made a distinction 
between moral precepts and legal injunctions. 

Rammohun accepted these distinctions and 
could not but oppose the principle that we ought 
“to make invalid that which was considered 
immoral.** He admited, indeed, that “there are 
acts which are both immoral and illegal** but 
pointed out glaring instances of acts which are 
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highly irreligious and immoral but not illegal. 
The question arises as to how we should draw a 
line of distinction between those immoral acts 
which should not be considered invalid and those 
that should be regarded as null in law ; between 
moral precepts the disregard of which is sinful 
leaving the act valid and legal, and absolute 
injunction, acts in violation of which are null 
and void'^ This, so Rammohun observed, could 
be done only ^with reference to the common law 
and usage of a country as furnishing the distinction 
between the one class and the other.” Scriptural 
precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received 
as morally and legally binding such as prohibiting 
divorcement of a wife without infidelity on her 
part ( Mat. V. 32 ) but, in some cases, they are 
received as inculcating only a moral duty such as 
*Trom him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away”®® (Mat. V. 42). In conformity with 
Hindu law'givers Rammohun thus anticipated the 
fundamental distinction between law and morality 
which not only laid the foundation for a science 
of law, but cleared “the conception of law and 
sovereignty of a number of pernicious consequences 
to which in the hands of his (Austin's) 
predecessors, it has been supposed to lead,” 

56. Ibid : p, 420 ——— 

59. iwa ? p. 425. 


III. 

Rammohun’s Synthesis between the East and the West. 


Rammohun lived in an age when the impact of 
the Western civilisation “with its wide freedom 
and strong tolerance ” upon a decadent culture 
which had lost all creative urge in the different 
spheres of national life, introduced a spiritual 
restlessness among the people of Bengal—a 
restlessness indicative of the birth of a new spirit. 
The older traditions were fast dying out and there 
was a groping in the dark for the realisation of new 
ideals and new visions of life. Underneath all this 
restlessness and groping there were silently working 
constructive forces to synthesise the different 
tendencies of thought into a composite Indian 
culture. Rammohun embodied this new spirit. 
It has been very rightly observed that he “stands as 
a living bridge over which India marches from her 
unmeasured past to her incalculable future,*’ 
“harmonising in his own solitary sufferings, the 
conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradition and 
of inevitable enlightenment.” In his interpretation 
of law we find the same sprit at work. Its freedom 
of enquiry, its thirst for truth, its large human 
sympathy and “its reverent but not uncritical 
regard for the past” ar^ all there. When he carries 
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on his controversy with the orthodox Pundits, he 
accepts their traditional methods of interpretation, 
but illuminates them with the light of reason 
derived from his study of Western thought. When 
he discusses problems of inheritance or of women^s 
rights he anticipates fundamental principles of law 
and jurisprudence, developed long after his death. 
His recognition of the intimate relationship between 
law and socio-political forces, between economic 
structure and legal norms •, his description of 
the socio-economic consequences of the laws of 
inheritance *, his insistance upon the separation of 
the legislative from the judicial authority; the 
synthesis he prophetically brought about between 
the analytical and historical outlooks on juris¬ 
prudence ; his anticipation, in conformity with 
Hindu law-givers, of the fundamental distinction 
between moral precepts and legal injunctions ;—all 
mark him out as a thinker of the modern age. As 
one of the foremost jurists of Bengal observes : 

“All this betrays a mind not only supremely 
quick, clear-sighted and well-informed, not only 
well-stocked in legal principles and having a clear 
grasp of the entire system of administration of 
justice, but also the mind of a jurist and statesman 
with insight and vision. In law, as in everything 
else, Rammohun Roy was an idealist with a great 
sweep of vision and yet an intensely-practical man. 
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While his mind rose to loftier heights of idealism 
than Bentham, he was a great sight more practical 
and prepared to take a full account of facts. The 
frame of his mind reminds one of Aristotle in the 
extensity of the province over which it played, the 
the keen insight which he displayed, the lofty 
heights of idealism which he realised as well as 
the scrupulous attention he bestowed on practical 
details.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


RAMMOHUN-THE FATHER OF 
•MODERN INDIA 

I 

The Age and its Representative Man 


An Age of 
Disintegration 


Rammohun lived during the darkest period of 
Indian history. Disintegration was in the air. 

Political India lay shattered into a 
thousand fragments. The Moghul 
Empire was dying of inanition ; the 
Mahratta Confederacy was torn by internal dissen¬ 
sions ; the Sikhs were rendered weak and inactive 
by narrowness and feuds. The history of the 
rise of the Christian Power in India is a history of 
narrow parochialism, sordid personal ambition 
and dishonest rivalry among relations. The culture 
which Moslems brought along with them was 
sharply differentiated from that of the Hindus. 
During the 15th and the 16th centuries, Indian 
reformers like Nanak, Kabir and Dadu sought to 
synthesise the two ideals of life in their preachings. 
Their movement could not retain its pristine 
purity and strength. The rising tide of mediae- 
Valism submerged it, and for various reasons it 
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became inoperative, “being clogged by the mud 
of the return tide” of Mediaeval thought during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The result was as 
might well have been expected. Hindus and 
Moslems drifted apart. Each of them began to 
live in a closed world isolated from the other. 
Sectarian differences in both the communities 
distintegreted them into fragments. The sectaries 
plunged into intolerant strife and their reactionary 
conflicts rendered the unity of India difficult, if 
not impossible, of attainment. 

It was only natural that persons living in the 
midst of these divergent tendencies of thought 
should be powerfully influenced by them. Man had 
no universal directive principles to look up to 
when confronted by the perplexities of life. 
There were conflicting ideals of the supremacy of 
Jnan ( knowledge ) over Bhakti ( devotion ), of 
Karma ( mechanical performance of rituals ) over 
both. Adherence to Quoranic injunctions was very 
often exalted over true spiritual exercise. Even 
reformist sects got their ideals ossified by genera- 
tions of blind faith. There was, in consequence, a 
similar fragmentation of the human personality 
very often leading to lopsided development. 
Human activities are the expression of the human 
personality and society depends largely on the 
activities of its members for its development. 
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Men must integrate their lives before society could 
be integrated iijito a multi-coloured unit ; and in 
the India of the 17th and 18th centuries there was 
no such centre of integration. The India of the 
past was passing out if not ‘with a bang’, at least 
‘with a whimper*. 

(^Into this welter of contradictory systems of 
thought the West entered with its new ideals and 
new visions of life. Rationalism in religion and 
liberty in politics, the objective outlook of scien¬ 
tific thought, the idea of the autonomy of the 
different departmnts of life and their liberation 
from the trammels of credal faith—they were 
percolating into the minds of the rapidly growing 
intelligentsia among the people. The first impact of 
Western thought on the sensitive mind of educated 
Indians was disastrous in its effect. Dazzled by 
the brightness of the light that came from the 
West, Young Bengal lost its bearings. Educated 
Indians “oscillated between the creed they had 
renounced and that which they professed”. Kish** 
ori Chand Mitra, himself a product of this New 
Education, observed, “in theoretically renouncing 
the superstition of their fathers, and disembarra¬ 
ssing their minds from the fetters of that antiqua¬ 
ted bigotry which still* cleave to the great mass 
around them, they have not, we deeply regret to 
observe, embraced a purer and nobler religion’’. 
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There sprang up in Calcutta a party “composed 
principally of imprudent young men, some of them 
possessing talent, who had avowed themselves 
sceptics in the widest sense of the term“.^ 

Not only for progress but for the very existence 
of social life and order, it was absolutely necessary 
that there should be an all-round 

The Necessity* .1 . r 

of Synthesis reconstruction and renovation of 
Indian life, social and religious. 

Broadly speaking there were three systems of 
thought in India during this period of transition 
—the Hindu, the Mosle.m and the Christian. They 
had to be brought together and integrated into 
one single whole. The question was “how to find 
a point of rapport, of concord, of unity” among 
the heterogenous forces ; to discover the lines 
of convergence for them to be synthesised ; to 
build up “from a fusion of divergent values and 
ideals a composite nationaiity and a synthetic 
civilisation”. The emergence and the growth of a 
Modern India lay there. 

History is the result of the interplay of divergent 
forces of thought and action. The more human 
society develops, the more complex it becomes. 
The evolution of history is. a progress from the 
simple to the complex. Many currents “bringing 
together conflicting cults and cultures, conflicting 


1 . Kishori Chand Mltra—Calcutta Reviear, Dec 1845 
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national values and ideals^* converge to the main 
stream of history and the liistorical process 

integrates them into a unity. In 
The Hero course of time the old ideals grow 

in History t i w i 

Stale and inert. They can no longer 
satisfy the requirements of the age. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the existing structure of society and 
system of thought leads to a mental ferment which 
throws up new ideas and values. Out of a conflict 
between the old and the new, a new vision of life 
and society gradually gathers shape and finally 
establishes itself as a more complex and higher 
synthesis. 

This process is, however not impersonal; it 
works. through human minds. In every age of 
history, there have appeared great personalities 
whose influence has turned the existing currents 
of thought along new channels. In olden times, 
when life was simpler, heroes appeared, to whom 
was vouchsafed a new vision of life—a Christ, for 
instance, a Buddha, a Zoroaster. “They rose to 
superb heights, each showing the prefection of one 
type of excellence, heights which have never since 
been attained” and because they had reached 
such superb heights, they were very seldom recog¬ 
nised for what they really were—the Path-finders 
of Humanity. Many had to wear the crown of 

.■ W —. . !■■■■■ II ■ I I . . I , I ■! 

2. Dr. Bn^en^iraiuitib Seal—^Eammohun Roy : The Universal Man. 
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thorns, the crown of martyrdom. Strong in the 
strength of conviction as they were, opposition and 
oppression could only make them all the more 
resolute to tread the path of righteousness, 
all the more eager to spread the light that was 
within them. Strange to say, the world, after a 
preliminary persecution, listened to their voice and 
their dreams influenced it strangely. Old systems 
of thought were replaced by new visions of life 
and the heroes, by their life and thought, changed 
the course of history. 

In modern times, when society is more complex, 
heroes have to become representative men as well. 

In their thoughts and in their lives 
Rc^esentative blend and fuse conflicting na¬ 

tional values and ideals. The differ^ 
ent currents of thought enter into their personality 
and are harmonised in their life. Out of these 
different strands, the hero, or rather the represen¬ 
tative man, weaves the pattern of a new idealism 
which not only synthesises the different values 
and ideals but visualises future developments 
as well. 

Standing on the cross-roads between the East 
and the West, on the threshold of a renascence 
and a new birth, India required such a represen¬ 
tative man -, one who, ^by the lines of convergence 
he laid down as well as by* the type of personality 
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he developed in and through his experience,”^ 
could blend and fuse the variegated ideals and 
values which he found around him, and thus create 
a ‘composite nationality and a synthetic civilisa¬ 
tion” ; who could discover to his countrymen a 
central point of integration, round which new 
India could be developed. Such a man alone, could 
be called the Father of Modern India. Not only 
so, by his ideals and activities he would be pointing 
“the way to the solution of the larger problem of 
intemataional culture”. He would be a Prophet 
of Humanity laying “the foundations of the true 
League of Nations in a League of National 
Cultures’*.^ 

Such a representative man was Rammohun. 
DiflFerent currents of thought converged on him 

Sakta and from his early life. His father was a 
Vaiauava zealous member of the Vaisnava sect 

Culture while his maternal ancestors belonged 

to the rival sect of Saktas ; and although his Sakta 
mother was soon led to adopt the Vaisnava be¬ 
liefs of his father, the influence of Sakta culture 
was very evident in Rammohun’s study of the 
Tantras and his preference for principles derived 
therefrom. “Rammohun's reverence for Vishnu 
was, at one time so great that he would not even 

3 . Ibid. 

4 . Ibid, 
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take a draught of water without first reciting a 
chapter of the Bhagabata Purana”.® 

In his early boyhood at Patna he came into very 
intimate contact with Islamic culture. Plato and 

and Aristotle in an Arabic guise, “the 

Islamic Culture . • r n f ~r • 

categories of Porphyry s Logic through 
Arabic maniiq'\ Euclidean Geometry—all con^ 
tributed to the development of his intellectual 
powers. He seemed to be moving in a new world 
of thought. His mind was roused to keen intellec-' 
tual endeavour. The emotional aspect of his 
personality received remarkable sustenance from 
the mystic poetry of Persia. He became “fascina¬ 
ted by the poetry and philosophy of the Persian 
Sufis for which he retained an ardent attachment 
throughout his life.”® He soon became a “zaber- 
dest Maulavi’* “wise in the wisdom ^of Quoran 
Sarif, learned in Mohammadan Law and Juris¬ 
prudence and versed in the polemics’* of the diffe¬ 
rent schools of Moslem theology. “The free 
thought and universalistic outlook of Mohamma- 
dari rationalists (the Mutazalis’ of the 8th century ) 
and the Mohammadan Unitarians (the Muwahhi- 
din )” were among the most powerful influences 
on the Raja’s mental growth. 


5. Collet: Rajah Rammohun Roy (Ed. by D. K. Biswaa V* 

OaziguU) * 

6. Ihid : p 5, 15. 
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Brahmatxic 

Culture 


At Benares, he was introduced to the treasured 
wisdom of ancient India. There he entered into 
possession of his real inheritance, the 
lofty Brahmanic culture of his ances^ 
tors. Nothing escaped his notice, 
Smriti including law, jurisprudence and social 
institutions, Darsanas or systems of philosophy, 
the entire body of religious literature, the Vedas^ 
the BrahmanaSy the Upanishads, the Puranas, the 
Tantras —he studied them all, and, from his studies, 
he developed a true insight into the evolution of 
Hindu law and Hindu thought. He accepted the 
Vedantic outlook on the most important problems of 
religion and propagated its tenets among his contem^ 
poraries. “But it was the Upanish-ads and the 
Brahma Sutra with Sankara^s commentary and the 
Oita —in other words, the three canonical Vedanta 
Sastras, the Prasthantraya that most deeply influen^ 
ced him and shaped his personal religion and his 
philosophy of life.”'^ He frequently quoted from 
the Upanishads, the Brahma Sutra and the Gita, 
passages in support of his standpoint with regard to 
social and religious matters. 

With the gradual spread of the English power, 
the new learning of the West came to India. It 
dazzled the eyes of enthusiastic young Bengal and 
led them to scepticism and irresponsible iconoclastic 


7. Dr. Brajendranath Seal: Rammohun Roy, The Universal Man. 
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zeal. It opened the eyes of more sober thinkers 
and spread out before them a whole world of new 


The New Lear¬ 
ning of the 
West 


values. The philosophy of Locke and 
Hume, the rationalism of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopaedists, the objective 
outlook of scientific thought—all 


insinuated themselves into the minds of the 


intelligentsia of that age. Books enshrining new 
thoughts and ideals were eagerly snatched up as 
soon as they were displayed in the marketplace. 
The spirit of the Age of Illumination was abroad. 
Western education introduced along with the esta¬ 
blishment of the Hindu College in Calcutta helped 
on the spread of this new culture from the West. 

Long after his introduction to Islamic and 
Hindu culture Rammohun came into contact with 


Western thought. Greatly attracted by th t ideals 
of rationalism in religion and liberty in politics, 
Rammohun eagerly studied the social, political and 
scientific ideas developed in that age of intellectual 
ferment in Europe. His earlier studies of the 
Hindu and Moslem rational thought had already 
made him sceptical of many dogmas current in 
his own age and this tendency of questioning and 
scrutiny was strengthened by his contact with 
modem rationalism. It was only natural that he 
should drink eagerly from the fountain-head of 
modem freedom and be fascinated by the ench- 
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anting vision of the future of Humanity created 
by the progressive thinkers of that age. He became 
fully convinced that “modern western civilisation 
had another basis besides the composite Christian 
tradition. This was the scientific and economic 
basis which he traced to the advancement of science 
and the application of scientific knowledge to arts, 
industries and machinery for the expansion of 
man’s prerogative and power over nature.”® 

Another current of thought which converged 
on Rammohun was Christian culture as represen¬ 
ted by the* Bible. “The consequences 

Smet^ cuitw-e uninterrupted resear¬ 

ches into religious truth have been,*^ 

so he wrote to Digby in 1817, “that I have found 
the doctrine of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles and more adapted for the use of rational 
beings, than any other which have come to my 
knowledge”. The ideal humanity of the Christian 
religion, “its tendency to promote the peace and 
harmony of mankind at large”®, its inculcation of 
high and liberal notions of One God—revealed to 
this searcher of truth, a vision of human progress 
which he was eager to communicate to his country¬ 
men. His Precepts of Jesus “separated from mys¬ 
terious dogmas and historical records” contained 


8. Dr. Brajendranath Seal: Rtfoamohun Roy, the Universal Man.. 
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^not only the essence of all that is necessary to 
instruct mankind in their civil duties but also the 
best and only means of obtaining the forgiveness 
of our sins, the favour of God and strength to 
overcome our passions and to keep His command^ 
ments”.^® Christian missionaries of the'day, more 
concerned with the defence of their trinitarian 

m 

doctrines than with the promulgation of the essen- 
tial moral precepts of their prophet, could not enter 
into the spirit of the reformer’s attitude towards 
their faith, and, instead of congratulating Rammo- 
hun for the publication of “The Precepts of Jesus : 
The Guide to Peace and Happiness” attacked him 
as a heathen and pagan, a deist and infidel. A long^ 
drawn controversy followed. Rammohun had to 
bring forward in support of his standpoint the 
wealth of knowledge he had acquired regarding the 
Christian tradition. He had mastered Hebrew, 
Syriac and Greek ; he had studied not only the 
Old and the New Testaments in the original 
Hebrew and Greek “but also the Talmud, the 
Targums and the Syriac versions.”^ ^ “This he did 
not merely for exegetical purposes but with a 

10. The English Works o£ Raja Rammohun Roy ( Panini ). p 552 : 
Precepts of Jesus : Introduction. 

11. Ibid: p 673 Reference to Talmud. Ibid 610 i **Thecopyin 
my ( Raminohun's ) hand was printed in London hy Thomas Ryecrofc 
published in the year 1656. It contains the Targum of Jonathan, the 
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view to tracing the development of Jewish and 
Christian doctrines.” The origin and development 
of Christian dogma and rites, the Arian and 
other theological controversies of early Christian 
history,^® the movements of rational thought in 
the Rabbinical writings of the first century before 
Christ, the higher criticism of the Bible developed 
by modern thinkers’^®—all came within the purview 
of his penetrating insight into the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion. His mind 
“was enriched with the highest and best in Semitic 
Culture in both the Hebraic and Arabic traditions, 
and, above all, he imbibed in an unbiassed 
spirit, the Christian culture which he traced to a 
blend of a Hebraic stock with Greek, Roman and 
heathen grafts”. 

In spite of whatever might be said to the con¬ 
trary, the human mind is not a passive recipient 


original Hebre^v Text together with Syriac and Arabic translations each 
accompanied with a Latin interpretation.’* 

Ibid : p. 661 ; Reference to the Arabic Bible with quotation therefrom. 

12. Ib%d : p 610, pp. 627*629 Reference to Early Christianity what it 
was. Ibid: p 610 : Controversy between Arians and Trinitarians. 

13. Ibid : p 666 ; Reference to Locke and Newton. Ibid : pp 189*91 .* 
to other modem thinkers. 

14. Dr. Br^endranath Seal ; Rammohun Roy, the Universal Man. 
Bnglirii Works of Raja Rammohun Roy p 600 : Christianity corrupted 
by polytheisdcal notions of pagans. Ibid : p 610: Prevailing poly* 
thrisdcal bdieft, the cause of the success of Trinitarims. 
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of impressions from the environment. It is not 
a mere field for the inter^play of forces from 

outside. It is an active agent. Out 

The Farsight of receives when it comes 

the Representa. 

tiveMan into contact with its environment, 

it creates its own world of ideas. It 
combines, synthesises, fuses the variegated values 
into one consistent whole. The representative man 
goes still further. He transcends the age in which 
he lives. In the currents of thought which enter 
his personality he perceives glimpses of future 
development. He is conscious of the future poten¬ 
tialities of the world of ideas with which he comes 
into contact. Out of this welter of contrary or 
even contradictory elements he constructs not only 
a consistent pattern of life for the present but also 
a visionary pattern of life for the future. This 
vision leads him on. The bitter reactions in the 
mind of orthodoxy, the intertia of the so-called 
realities of life, frustration and unsuccess—he 
confronts them all with undaunted preseverance. 
He cannot rest content with the mere possession 
of vital truths. There is an inner urge which com¬ 
pels him to propagate them among his contempor¬ 
aries. He is never satisfied with the existing 
pattern of society: he must change it accord¬ 
ing to his ideals. He ‘ must translate his visions 
into reality. 
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Such was the case with Rammohun. Hindu 
Moslem and Christian cultures crowded into his 
mind. New visions of society fascinated him. 
His entire life was an endeavour to fuse them into 
one consistent whole and mould India according 
to the new values he had imbibed. 
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Rammohun’s Synthesis of Faiths 


Religion occupies a peculiar position in Indian 
life. ‘‘Religious opinions exercise a great influence 
over their (the people^s) general and daily conduct. 
It is not merely a system of theories and opinions 


Religion the 
Basis of 
Synthesis 


but is interwoven with the laws, the 
manners, the daily necessities and 
daily actions of every condition of 
human life’\^ The very foundations 


of the social structure in India are based on 


religion. Society “would quake and be shattered 
to atoms were the ideas of God, of immortality, of 
moral responsibility, altogether obliterated from 
every mind.’* Conscious as Rammohun was of the 
different strands of thought prevalent in contem¬ 
porary life, both Hindu and Moslem, he could not 
but be alive to this social implication of religion, 
“He was”, to quote Kissory Chand Mitter, a young 
contemporary, “essentially a theo-philanthropist. 
To promote love to God and love to man, 
agreeably to his own view of both, constituted 
the practical and most important part of his creed. 
He had a strong sentiment of natural religion. 
He was deeply impressed with the necessity and 
importance of religion in S6ciety. He had always 


1. Petition against the Jury Act., 
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cherished, and the longer he lived, became the more- 
confirmed in the conviction that religion was an 
ineradicable principle of our nature, and absolutely 
and indispensably necessary to the welfare of 
mankind’^ If men regard the physical and mental 
world to be the work of chance and hold that 
human beings are but the creatures of a day— 
society would at once relapse into primeval 
barbarism. 

“He deeply felt”, continued Kissory Chand, 
“that the idea of God, the Great First Cause—the 
Primitive and Infinite Intelligence—is the most 
sublime and comprehensive of all ideas. The 
development of this idea he considered to be the 
great end of education. He was strongly of opinion 
that the knowledge of God is superior to every 
other. All other knowledge dwindles into 
nothingness before it. It is the source and criterion 
of man’s elevation. It is the foundation of his 
happiness, here and hereafter”®. 

A strong theistic passion guided Rammohun in 
all his endeavours for reform, social, religious, or 
political. Babu Nandakishor Bose, one of his 
favourite disciples, remarked : “Whenever he 
(Rammohun) spoke of this universal religion, he 


Z. ICishory Chand Micra—Calcutta Review, 1845. 
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was so moved that tears came out of his eyes”®. 
He was “above all and beneath all a religious 
personality”. “The many and far-reaching rami¬ 
fications of his prolific energy were forth-putting 
of one purpose. The root of his life was religion. 
He would never have been able to move 
his countrymen so mightily as he did but for the 
driving power of an intense theistic passion”. 
Rammohun had to fight against tremendous odds— 
the hostility of his relatives, the inertia of Indian 
life, the resentment of officialdom and, last but 
not the least, calumny against his personal 
character. It was his faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth, justice and humanity, his belief in the 
moral government of the universe, his reliance on 
the goodness of the Almighty Power, which upheld 
him in the midst of the tribulations of life. It 
was only natural that the synthesis he evolved 
should have religion for its basis. 

At a very early age his inquisitive mind could 
not rest satisfied with the blind acceptance of the 
creed of his forefathers. “Without 
Early Enquiries disputing the authority of his father 

he often sought from him informa¬ 
tion as to the reasons of his faith and he obtained 
no satisfaction”^. It was the onslaught of truth 

3. Collet—^Rammohun Roy (Ed. I>y D. K. Biswas and P. C. Ganguly) 

p. 221. 

4. Ibid: 
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against what he considered to be untruth, of reason 
against delusion and error. This puritanic 
iconoclastic zeal did not allow him any rest. Eager 
to enlarge his mental horizon, he set on his perilous 
journey to the Himalayan regions. He “travelled 
in remotest parts of the world, in plains as well as 
hilly tracts’’^. The superstitious practices of 
religious cults, the bigotry and mutual hatred of 
sectaries, their indiflFerence to the essentials of faith, 
their blind defence of tradition, the stranglehold 
•of priestcraft—he noted them all. Tradition has 
it that he “excited the anger of the worshippers of 
the Lama by the rejection of their superstitious 
beliefs”.He protested against “the doctrine that 
this pretended deity was the creator and preserver 
of the world’’. His life was threatened by the 
followers of the Lama and he had to make his exit 
with the help of their womenfolk.® 

His study of Moslem rationalistic thought was 
not without its effect on his mind. Rationalism 
^ ^ , now had him in its grip ; it urged 

Tuhfat'ul , ... . , . - 

Muwahhidin him on to criticise, with a violence 

born of his iconolastic fervour, all 
credal religions of the world. It was a long blast 
of defiance—^this Tuhfat-uLMuwahhidin—his gift 


5. Tufat .ul'Muwahhidin. 

6, Collet—Rammohun Roy. 
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to the believers of one God. His description of 
how leaders of different creeds “for perpetuating 
their names and enhancing their reputations** 
wheedle common men into a blind belief in their 
doctrines with disastrous results to their moral 
life and how such beliefs are instilled into their 
minds “at a time before maturity when their 
faculties possessed greater susceptibility of receiving 
impression ot ideas** ; his insistance that useless 
hardships and privations regarding purity 
and impurity are “detrimental to social life 
and sources of trouble and bewilderment 
of people*’ ; his trenchant criticism of miracles 
which the originators of different faiths attribute 
to themselves “as a passport to the confidence of 
the people in them*’ and of arguments in favour 
of tawatur or tradition as evidence of the truth of 
such miraculous happenings ; his rejection of 
intermediate agencies, like prophets or revelation 
for guidance to salvation, and of the age and 
environment as determining the nature of religion ; 
his repudiation of the fallacious argument “that we 
should follow the ceremonies and creeds adopted 
by our forefathers without any enquiry into their 
truth** ^—^they all betray the influence of the 
free-thinking of fhe Moslem world and of the 
empirical philosophy of the "West. 


7. Tufat'Ul'MuwaKhidin. 
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Although destructive criticism predominated 
in the treatise, Rammohun made a positive 
contribution to the progress of rationalism in 
India, when he laid special emphasis on reason as 

one of the criteria of truth., God 

Reason as a endowed each individual man 

Criterion 

of Truth with intellectual faculties and senses. 

He should not, like other animals, 
follow the example of his fellows; on the contrary, 
he should exercise his intellectual power and his 
acquired knowledge to discern good from evil, so 
that “this valuable divine gift might not be left 
useless’\ “The truth of a saying does not depend 
on the multiplicity of the sayers nor the non^ 
reliablity of a narration can arise simply out of 
the paucity of the number of narrators^’;® for 
“truth has to be followed although it is against the 
majority of people^\® It was a clarion call to all 
rationalists. It guided him throughout his life. 
It formed the basis of his endeavours against 
superstition and error. 

Rdmmohun’s rationalism was directed against 
the “excresent quality grown in mankind by habit 
and training”. He regarded them as due to priest¬ 
craft or the psychological working of the human 
mind or to other social causes. During his wander- 


8. Jbid. 

9. Ibid, 
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ings he had, however, found that (i) turning 
generally towards one Eternal Being “is a natural 


The Funds' 
mental Principles 
of Religion 


tendency” common to alL^® He is 
the true God “Who is Omniscient 
and to Whom the past, the present 
and the future are equally known”. 


It is under His influence that the hearts of mankind 


can be turned to whatever He wishes. He is the 


Provider of the visible and invisible causes of 


everything and has no particular object for His own 
interest. (ii) “The Foundation of faiths is based 
on the existence of the soul (which is defined as an 
essence regulating the body)“ and on (iii) “the 
existence of the next world” the place of receiving 
rewards and punishments for the good and evil 
deeds done in this world. Rammohun thus dis¬ 


covered the fundamental principles of all religions 
which, in his opinion, were (iv) “conducive to the 
welfare of society”. 

Here also he laid the foundation of a compara¬ 
tive study of religions. “There is”, so , he pointed 
out, “always such an innate faculty existing in the 
nature of mankind that in case any person, before 
or after assuming the doctrines of any religion, 


10 English works of Raja Rammohun Roy (Panini). p. 943 : 
Tuhfat'ul'Muwahhidin. 

11. Ibid, p. 954 : Ibid. 

12. Ibid, p. #47: Ibid. 
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makes an impartial and just enquiry into the 
nature of the principles of the religious doctrines 
of different nations” he will be able to 
Comparative distinguish the truth from untruth. 

Freed from the useless restraints of 
religion, which are the sources of 
prejudice, and the causes of physical and mental 
troubles, he will turn to ‘*the one Being who is 
the fountain of the harmonious organisation of the 
universe and will pay attention to the good of 
society”.^® This was an ideal which governed 
Rammohun’s endeavours towards a synthesis 
of faiths. 

Tuhfat represents the first step in Rammohun*s 

synthesis of faiths. It sought to clear religion of all 

later accretions so that its real foundations might 

be laid bare. It laid emphasis on reason as the great 

instrument for the discovery of truth. 

The First Stage fundamental ideas of religion 

in the Synthesis t i • j j 

were clearly enunciated, and unpreju^ 
diced inquiry into the truth of all religions signifi¬ 
cantly insisted upon. There was, however, a 
predominance of iconoclastic zeal which militated 
against the perfect fusion of different elements into 
one consistent whole. 

‘‘His freethinking”, to quote Dr. Brajendra Nath 
Seal, “did not stop here. He seems to have read 


13. JWd, p. HI .* IWd. 
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deeper in the six Darsanas on the one hand and in 
Hume and the free thinkers on the other. He had 


Further Pro¬ 
gress in Free* 
thinking 


doubts as to the creation of the world 
and the self-sufficiency of Nature and 
Nature^s Law to maintain the course 
of the world”, and although he was 


rescued from this near-materialism by his study of 


the Vedanta, vestiges of this naturalistic idea persist¬ 


ed even in his later life. As late as 1827, he utili¬ 


sed this idea to support his theistic views and poin¬ 
ted out with approval that “in all Hindu treatises 
of philosophy, the metl^odical collection or expan¬ 
sion of matter is understood by the term creation, 
the gradual or sudden perversion of order is inten¬ 
ded by destruction and the power which waives off 
the latter from the former is meant by preservation. 
The reason the authors offer for this interpretation 
is that they, in common with others, are able to 
acquire a notion of the Superintending Power, though 
unfelt and invisible, solely through the observation 
of material phenomena, and should they reject this 
medium of conviction and force upon themselves a 
belief in the production of nature from nothing 
and of its liability to entire annihilation, then no¬ 
thing would remain in the ordinary course of 
reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a 


14. Dr. Brajendranath Seal: Rammohun Roy, the Universal Man. 
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notion of that unknown Supreme Superintending 
Power”. 

The next stage in this synthesis of faiths was 
reached when Rammohun, who had earlier sought 
to remove the veil of fallacy from the idea of 
tradition brought about a reconciliation between 
reason and the authority of tradition, 
Ths Second the repository of the collective wis- 
dom of the race. He had earlier 
Reason and become aware of the limitations of 

Tradition tradition, now he became conscious 

of the limitations of reason as well, 
have often lamented”, so he confessed, “that in 
our general researches into theological truths 
we are subjected to the conflict of many 
obstacles. When we look to the traditions of 
ancient nations, we often find them at variance 
with each other ; and when, discouraged .by this 
circumstance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, 
we soon find how incompetent it is, alone, to con¬ 
duct us to the object of the pursuit. We often find 
that, instead of facilitating our endeavours for 
clearing up our perplexities, it only serves to 

generate a universal doubt.The best method 

perhaps is neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to the guidance of the one or the other *, biit by a 

15. English Works of Ri^a R«mmohun Roy (Panini). p. 18: Divine 
Wonhip by raeaiw of the Gayatri. 
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proper use of the light furnished by both endeavour 
to improve our intellectual and moral faculties”.^® 

In the light of this synthesis between reason and 
tradition, the currents of thought from the Brah- 
manic Shastras impinging on the mind of Ram- 
mohun gradually gathered shape. He studied the 

Brahma Sutra, as expounded by San- 
His study of kara, and used it for the purpose of 
Brahma Sutra separating the kernal truth of Hin¬ 
duism from its superficial accretions. To enlighten 
his countrymen about the truth enshrined in the 
scriptures, he published, both in English and in 
Bengali, a synopsis of the Vedanta, which had so 
long been ‘‘concealed within the dark curtain of 
Sanskrit’^ He had already been awakened from his 
dream of error ; and, conscious of the injurious 
effects of idolatrous practices, which “destroyed the 
texture of society”^ he made his contemporaries 
acquainted with the contents of their own Shastras. 

His own study of Adwaiia Philosophy seems 
to have met his doubts and difficulties. *^8aguna 
Brahma^ according to the Vedanta or more pre¬ 
cisely the Maya of Saguna Brahma is the origin and 
locus (asraya) of all phenomenal existence (Pro- 

16. Ibid : p. 37 : Introduction to the Translation of the Gena 
Upanishad. 

17,. Ibid : p> 5 : Introduction tQ Translation of an Abridgment 
of the Vedanta. 
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pancha) Maya has been described as an incom¬ 
prehensible entity of which the process of creation 
is a Vikshepa (projection). Rammohun 
Rammohun accepted this view with a difference. 

“Maya”, so Rammohun pointed out,, 
“is the creating power of the eterrial 
God and, • consequently, it is declared to be 
eternal”. “Maya has no separate existence *, it is 
the power of God and is known by its effects as 
heat is the power of fire and has no separate 
existence, yet is known from its effects.”^® 

“What is Maya in Saguna Brahma is, according 
to this philosophy, Avidya or nescience in 
Jiva (individual soul). The process of creation, 
which is a beginningless process is an eject of 
Maya^ or, from the Jiva’s point of view an 
Avaran or veiling by Avidya resulting in Jiva'» 
perception of the world as an appearance superim¬ 
posed on the absolute reality, as a snake may 
be superimposed on a rope by hallucination. 
But the Jiva takes this mayic world to be real, an 
independent entity. Matter or Nature set over 
against Chit (intelligence) as a duality. This 
is the Jiva’s illusion and it lasts until there 
is an intuition of oneness when Maya ceases 

18. Dr. Brojendxanath Seal: Rammohun Ray, the Universal Man. 

19. English Works of ^ Raja Rammohun Ray (PaninO P< 152 t 
The Brahmunlcal Magazine. 
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for that individual Jivd*\^^ Rammohun accepted 
this point of view with a difference as is 
corroborated by numerous passages not only in 
his own interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras but 
also in his other writings, both controversial and 
non^controversial. He, however, pointed out that 
when the intuition of oneness is attained “the 
effect of Maya which makes the soul distinct from 
God and, not the universe as such, does immedia¬ 
tely cease.”® ^ 


Rammohun sought to explain the relationship 
between Brahman and the individual soul in the 


light of Vedantic doctrines. ‘‘The world”, so 
he pointed out, “is the effect of Maya and its 
material; but God is a mere spirit, whose particular 
influences being shed upon certain 


Brahman and 
the Individual 
Soul 


material objects are called souls in the 
same manner as the reflections of the 
sun are seen in water placed in 


vessels”. “As these reflections of the Sun seem to 


be moved by the motion of the water of those 
vessels without effecting any motion in the sun, so 
souls, being as it were, the reflections of the 
Supreme Spirit, seem to be affected by the circums¬ 
tances that influence matter without God being 


20. Dr. Broletidranatn Seal: Ramdlohun Ray, the Universal Man. 

21. The Eni^h Works of Rammohun Ray (Panini) p. 154 : Tha 
Brahmunical Magazine. 
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affected by such circumstances”. “As some reflec¬ 
tions are bright from the purity of the water on 
which they are cast, while others are obscure owing 
to its foulness, so some souls are pure from the 
purity of the matter with which they are connected 
while others are dull owing to the dullness of 
matter.” “As the reflections of the Sun, though 
without light proper to themselves, appear splendid 
fi;om their connection with the illuminating Sun, 
so the soul, though not true intellect, seems 
intellectual and acts as if it were real spirit from its 
actual relation to the Universal Intellect”. “As 
from the particular relations of the Sun to the 
water placed in different pots, various reflections 
appear resembling the same Sun in nature and 
differing from it in qualities ; and again as these 
cease to appear on the removal of the water, so 
through the peculiar relation of various material 
objects to the one Supreme Spirit, numerous souls 
appear and seem as performing good and evil works 
and receiving their consequences ; and as soon as 
that relation ceases, they, at the very minute, cease 
to appear distinctly from their original”,*® 

The world, indeed, the very Saguna aspect of 
Brahman, according to the Vedanta, has no absolute 
reality, “It has only a relative existence”—an 


22* $ pp. I52'53 : The Brahmuoical Magazine. 
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existence for and through Jiva lasting only until 
Prapancha. The Jnana the intuition of oneness, and, 

phenomenal i i 

World simultaneously with it, Moksha 

or liberation from the illusory bondage of separa¬ 
tion are realised”.*® The Vedanta according to 
Rammohun, compares the universe with the 
misconceived notion of a snake when a rope really 
exists. It, like the supposed snake, has no indepen¬ 
dent existence. The world has no absolute reality ; 
but its relative existence is not for and through 
Jiva. On the contrary it “takes by the power of 
God its existence from the Supreme Being*’.He 
thus sought to avoid extreme Subjective Idealism 
and recognised the Vyahaharik Satta, the empirical 
existence of the world. In the Vedanta, the world 
is compared to a dream. “As all the objects” so he 
asserted, “seen in a dream depend upon the motion 
of the mind so the existence of the world is depen¬ 
dent upon the Being of God”.“In declaring that 

God is all in all and there is no substance except 
God the Vedanta means that existence belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently True and Omni¬ 
present : nothing else can bear the name of true 


existence 


,»> 2 5 


23. Dr. Brajeadranath Se«d : Rammohun Ray» the Universal Man. 
Z4> English Works, of Raja ^mmohun Roy ( Paninl) p. 153 t 
The Brahipunical Magazine. 

25. JHd pp. 154455 : mi. 
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Meantime Rammohun had come into intimate 
contact with western thought. The passion for 
service to humanity which was a significant 

Contact with characteristic of European culture 
Western thought could not but leave a deep impression 

on his mind. The liberal thought of the early 
nineteenth century with its sympathy for down¬ 
trodden humanity, its zeal for social reform and social 
service had already converged into his mind. The 
vision of the human millennium attained by love 
and disinterested work, of man striving selflessly 
for the liberation of mankind from bondage and 
for the uplift of human society influenced him 
strongly. He could not, consequently, remain 
satisfied with the popular idea of an inactive God 
untouched by limitations, void of all distinctions 
or differentiations. Such a popular conception of 
Nirguna Brahman appeared to be driving man to a 
realm of sheer contemplation devoid of all activities. 
The current of western thought deflected him 
from drifting helplessly towards indifferentism and 
inactivity. 

He never emphasised that portion of the Vedanta 
which lends itself to the propagation of abstract 
Monism but persistently pushed forward those 
which presented the absolute, the Brahman, 
through what is knowd as tatastha lakskana^ 
through His relation with the universe, recognising 
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both His transcendent and immanent aspects. 

The third Rammohun quoted with approval the 

stage; Synthesis third text of Kcnopanishad “Hence 

^tweenthe vision Can approach him ; no 

Activism of the „ , 

West and the intellectual power can compass or 
Contem.piation determine him ; we know nothing 
of the East of how the Supreme Being should be 

explained ; He is beyond nature which is above 
comprehension. Our ancient spiritual parents have 
thus explained him to us.” We are, indeed, 
incapable of giving a real description of the 
nature of the Supreme Being but that does 
not mean, so Rammohun says, that we are 
equally ignorant as to His existence. “The wonder¬ 
ful structure and growth of even so trifling an 
object as the leaf of a tree affords proof of an 
Almighty Superintendent of the Universe.”® ® 

“Spiritual devotion”, so Rammohun held, “is of 
two kinds. The first consists in the meditation of 


the soul as being of Divine Origin. A continuance 
of such meditation is believed to have a tendency 
to rescue the soul from all human feelings and 
passions and thereby the soul is ultimately brought 
to its original divine perfection, far surpassing both 
human search and description. This is the state 
commonly called absorption* •-The second kind of 


26. Ibid : 122 ; Second Defence of the Monothdeticel System 
of the Vedas. 
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devotion consists in believing that the Deity is 
posssessed of all attributes of perfection, such as 
ommiscience, omnipresence etc. and that the 
individual soul is, in its present state of material 
connection, separate from but dependent on the 
Deity.”® ’ 

“Adoration”, according to Rammohun, “implies 
only the elevation of the mind to the Omnipresent 
Deity, as testified by his wise and wonderful work, 
and continual contemplation of His power as 
displayed, together with a constant sense of the 
gratitude which we naturally owe to him for our 
existence, sensation and comfort.’^®® In this 
worship, man must actively exert not only to 
subdue his senses but also “to direct the will and 
the senses and the conduct in such a manner** as to 
“prevent our own and others* ill and secure our 
own and others* good.**®® 

For the very attainment of the intuition of 
oneness the individual soul “must accept this world 
as a Vyavaharika sphere of existence** for his 
practice and discipline. This universe is not an 
absolute maya nor are its laws absolutely imreal. 

27 k : Translation of a Sanskrit Text on the Different Modes 

of Wor^p. 

28. Ibid : p, 123 : Second.Defence of the Monothlstical System 
of the Hindus. 

29, Ibid : p. 137*Rdigioa8 Instruction founded on Sacred Anthorities* 
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One must work in this universe and obey its laws. 
It is not by ‘‘inferential or conceptual knowledge**^ 
that Jiva can attain the intuition of oneness with 
Brahman, Brahrm-cUma^aikya^JnaTiai It is only 
“when his heart is purified by the discipline of 
work” and illuminated by meditation and 
communion that Jiva can become one with God 


through Samadh% absorption. Ethical duties are as 
much obligatory for the attainment of this intuition 
as worship and meditation. ® ® This was the third 
stage of his synthesis, a synthesis between the acti¬ 
vism of the West and the contemplation of the East. 

Early in life Rammohun had studied the Hindu 
and Moslem scriptures in their original. His 
controversy with Christian missionaries led to a 
comprehensive study of the Christian scriptures 
as well. Out of these studies, he 
The Historic gradually discovered a pattern of 
Synthesis Universal religion. The core of truth 

in all religions was gradually revealed to him. In 
Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin he had pointed out that the 
belief in (i) One Eternal Being, Omniscient and 
Omnipotent, and (ii) the existence and immortality 
of the individual soul are fundamental truths in 
all faiths. His studies of religious literature, both 
Hindu and Moslem, added to them (iii) the 
acceptance of the adoration of this Supreme Being 


30, Jbid : Sutxee Pamphlets. 
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as another fundamental truth. From the Christian 
scriptures he imbibed the idea that (iv) ethical 
discipline is the basis of spiritual life. These four 
fundamental concepts formed the central teaching 
of the canonical scriptures of historic religions. 
They formed a pattern of universal religion. It 
was a far cry from the iconoclasm of Tuhfat to 
the universalistic position of Rammohun’s later 
life. This universalism was not a sudden 
discovery. Rammohun had to pass through an 
entire gamut of intellectual and spiritual experience 
before he reached this ultimate position. He now 
believed that there was only one theism with 
historical varieties viz. Hinduism with its emphasis 
on Jnan^ Islam with its Monotheistic zeal and 
democratic brotherhood and Christianity with its 
‘ethical and social guidance to peace and happiness.' 

“Thus his universalism”, observes Dr. Brojendra 
nath Seal, “passed on to a historic synthesis which 
was distinguished from eclectcism in two ways. 
First, none of these religions v^as only a part of 
the truth ; each in its pristine purity was the truth, 
specifically and ethnically expressed. Secondly 
each, in his view, was to preserve historic or 
traditional continuity, though each was to grow by 
mutual contact and assimilation and by convergence 
to a common ideal.” _ 

31. Dr. Brajendranadi Seal: Rammohun Roy, the Uolvetaal Man. 
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In his controversies with orthodox votaries of 
different faiths Rammohun accepted their 
scriptures and proceeded to develop his thesis in 
the light of those scriptures. Why did he do so ? 
Was he, as Kishori Chand Mitra asserted, “a 
religious Benthamite*’ 1 Did he estimate the 
different creeds existing in the world, not, 
according to his notion of their truth or falsehood 
but to his notion of their utility ; “according to 
their tendency, in his view, to promote the 
maximisation of human happiness and the 
minimisation of human misery” 1 We cannot 
accept Kishorichand’s view that “his advocacy and 
support of the doctrines inculcated by religions 
which are in themselves diametrically opposed to 
each other, though it might apparently evidence 
his vacillation, was in fact the result of his 
religious utilitarianism.” The entire life of 
Rammohun,—the calm patience with which he 
faced the opposition of his relatives, his strenuous 
campaign against blind faith and superstition, 
his fight for truth in every department of life— 
gives us the picture of a man, who formed in his. 
mind a consistent philosophy of life, one who did 
not rest content with merely developing this 
philosophy but endeavoured to translate it into* 
reality. Such a man would be the last person ta 

f 

use as an instrument religion, associated as it was- 
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with his deepest feelings and experiences. Religion 
with him was a matter of the greatest significance 
and not a mere instrument for utilitarian purposes. 

The explanation has' to be sought elsewhere. 
Rammohun believed that (i) each of the great 
national and historic religions will grow fuller and 
fuller by mutual contact and assimilation^ as well 
as by ideal convergence towards a common centre ; 
(ii) it will grow, however, along its own Ikies of 
historic continuity as specific embodiment of 
a common Universal Religion, in specific natural 
and historical environments. He did not want to 
disturb this historic continuity by injecting, on 
•considerations of theoritical consistency or equity 
and justice, into their thought-world, ideals which 
were foreign to their historical environment. His 
purpose was to bring them back to their primitive 
purity and suggest changes along their own lines 
of development. The currents of thought from 
Hindu, Moslem and Christian cultures had entered 
his self so deeply that he could identify himself 
with one of them specially when he discussed their 
spiritual or social outlook. 

He did proceed still further and synthesise in 
his own personality their divergent ideals. “These 
historic cults and cultures”, as Dr, Brojendranath 
Seal points out, “had been fused in one 
discipline of Universal Humanity in his soul”# 
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And yet in playing so many parts he kept his 

Divergent Ideals hitegral and in tact. “The 

Synthesised in Centre of Centres in himself was 
his own beyond them all. That centre was his 

Personality experience of Brahman, the absolute 

wherein he unified all partial experiences.^* Such 
a multi'centred personality was Rammohun. 
People who had no idea of his multi-centered 
experiences could not understand him. The 
majority, still under the spell of orthodoxy, 
declared him to be an apostate, an unbeliever, a 
heathen. Some liberal thinkers, laying emphasis on 
one of these currents of thought expressed in and 
through his personality, called him a Unitarian 
Christian, a Zaberdast Maulavi or a Hindu Pandit; 
others still more liberal regarded him as a 
utilitaritantheo-philanthropist, eager for the welfare 
of humanity, using the various religious cults 
to bring about a regeneration of the people. 
Even now, he stands apart, as an exponent of the 
true emotional integration of different communities 
in this unfortunate country of ours, still 
occasionally disturbed by the outbursts of 
communal frenzy. 



Ill 

Rammohun’s Synthesis Of Social Ideals 

* 

For centuries a type of popular thought regard¬ 
ing the unreal nature of the objective world was 
prevalent in India. This was strength- 
The Unreal ened by the type of Adwaita doctrine 

obj!^™ World in Sanskrit Seminaries. 

“According as the Vedanta is taught 

with or without a proper selective adjustment of 
its widely various contents its value as a subject of 
instruction may be at high or low. In the ordinary 
Hindu Schools it was taught in false perspective 
with a discrimination exercised if at all, in favour 
of what was trivial, and polytheistic.^” From the 
educated few the ideas percolated to the common 
people ; and the unwary public were confronted 
with a system of thought which laid emphasis on 
the denial of all finite existence. The Christian 
missionaries of the Sumachar Durpun had this 
popular conception of extreme Subjective Idealism 
in view when they pointed out that,—**The visible 
world is, as it says, created by Maya alone. Maya 
is opposed to the true knowledge of God (i. e. after 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God, the 
effect of Maya which is the universe, no longer 


1. Collet—Rammohim Roy (D. K. Biswas and P. C. Oanguli) p. 13(X 
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continues to appear as a real existence in. the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for 
a snake, the misconceived existence of the snake 
is destroyed by a knowledge of the existence of the 
rope. ] The world and consciousness are both 
declared false ; they appear (to Jiva ) as if they had 
real existence owing to ignorance of the nature 
of God.”2 

Such an attitude to the objective world can hardly 
give people an incentive towards the improve¬ 
ment of society. It leads to indifferentism and 
inaction. Why should people strive to form new 
visions of society or try to translate their visions 
into reality, if the world depends entirely on Jiva's 
( soul’s ) illusion and ceases as soon as that illusion 
is replaced by an intuition of one-ness ? Such an 
idea paralyses all human efforts for progress and 
reform. Rammohun was conscious of this fact. 
He knew that “no improvement can arise from 

such theoretical speculations.” “Nor will youths ^ 

* ? 

be fitted to be better members of society by the 
Vedantic doctrines which teach them to believe 
that all visible things have no real existence ; that 
as father, brother, etc., have no actual entity they, 
consequently, deserve no real affection and, there- 

2. EoglUh Works of Rajs Rsmmc^un Roy (Ptoinl ) p» 14S • The 
Brshmunical Magszine. # 

25 
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fore, the sooner we escape from them and leave 
the world the better.”® 


Maya has been described as an eternal wonder¬ 
working entity of which the process of creation 
is a projection. Rammohun could 
fully accept this point of view. 
To him, Maya is the “creating power 
of the Eternal God”^ having no separate existence 
of its own. “It is the power of God through which 
the world receives its birth, existence and changes.” 
Nor could he accept extreme subjective idealism. 
The world might have no absolute reality ; but he 
did not agree to the idea that “its relative existence 
is an existence for and through the Jiva lasting 
only until Jnana or the intuition of oneness 
releases it from the illusory bondage of separate¬ 
ness.”® The intuition of oneness is not easily 
attainable. It is attained after a long process 
of discipline. Rammohun regarded the adoration 
of the Supreme Being as incumbent on every 
rational creature if he seeks beatitude. He further 
laid special emphasis upon disinterested work®, 


' ' — ' ' . .—...j , 

3. Collet: Kammolum Roy ( D. K. Biavras and F. C. Qangall) 

p 459 : Letter to Lord AraHent. 

4. Bnflpiiah Works of Re}a Rammohun Roy (Panini): p. 125 : The 

Btahmunical Magaxine. , 
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exertions to subdue the passions and the senses 
and endeavours to secure the welfare of society as 
purifying the mind and helping the soul on to 
the attainment of beatitude. This process of 
self'discipline, self'purihcation and self-realisation 
is not possible unless the soul accepts this world 
as a **Vyava1iarik^\ empirical sphere of existence 
for such practice and discipline. 


Synthesis 
between the 
Scientific Spirit 
of the West & 
the Idealism of 
the East 


Thus by interpretation of the shastras Ram- 
mohun sought to recognise the realities of objective 
existence. He had meantime come into intimate 
contact with western culture. The 
rapid progress of science in Europe 
after Bacon could not but leave a 
deep impression on his mind. He 
wanted to rouse his contemporaries 
from their dogmatic slumber, to ins¬ 
pire them with new visions of life and new ideals of 
of society. He felt that social and intellectual 
progress could be achieved only by illuminating 
their minds with the new knowledge of the West. 
When the East India Company set apart one lac 
of Rupees for the improvement of education in 
India, Rammohun proposed that this sum should 
be spent for “promoting a more liberal and enlight¬ 
ened system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, 


7. I6W 
tides. 


p 137 : Relii^ous lostructlona Pounded ot Sscted Autiio* 
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Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy with 
other useful sciences,** He requested Lord Amherst 
“to compare the state of science and literature in- 
Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the 
progress of knowledge made since he wrote*’® and 
act accordingly. He helped the establishment of 
seminaries where instruction was given in these 
new sciences. Through his ideals and activities 
he introduced a momentous change in the outlook 
of Indian thought by recognising the realities of 
objective existence. A synthesis was thus attained 
between the scientific spirit of the West and the 
idealism of the East creating a new vision of 
intellectual renascence in India. 

In the days of old the supernatural exerted a 
very great influence over the minds of men. Prohi-- 
bitions and injunctions alike must 

Scripturis supernatural glamour about 

them before they could be accepted. 
Mantras were revealed to the Rishis supematurally; 
The Quoran was revealed to Muhammad.The Bible 
was similarly the Word of God revealed to the 
prophets. This supernatural glamour climg to the 
scriptures which were really either die collective 
wisdom of the past or the result of man’s search 
for the ultimate reality. There thus grew up a 


8. Ibid : pp 471*74 • Letter to Lord Amherst. 
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popular belief in their infallibility. The Shariat 
and the Shastra became supreme* There was no 
attempt to introduce new ideas and ideals. The 
Holy Quoran was regarded as the perfect revelation 
of the Divine Will. New scriptures were revealed 
ao long as these were needed but when perfect light 
was cast on all essentials of religion in the Holy 
Quoran no prophet was needed after it. It occupied 
the unique position that it was a perfect revelation 
of the Divine Will. Its passages were sacrosanct; 
they could be reconciled but never abrogated. It 
gave its followers a complete set of rules for their 
guidance in the minutest details of their life. “This 
book, there is no doubt in it, is a guidance to all 
who guard against evil.” “It is the fountain head 
from which all the teachings of Islam are drawn, 
it is the only absolute and final authority in all 
discussions relating to the religion of Islam.”* 
Strict obedience to its laws and injunctions was 
insisted upon and apostacy or disobedience was 
severely punished. 

There was, however, a hierarchy among Hindu 
Scriptures. The Veda was sacrosanct. Its injuhc^ 
tions were supreme and it governed the life' and 
conduct of Hindus.' Its passages were considered 
as revelations and, as such, they could be reconciled 

9. Traoflkcloii of die Qucnui t Muhammad Ali: Introduction 
i)pxxix.xxxn, XXIV. 
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but not repudiated. The doctrines of the Smritis 
were subordinated to those of the Veda and 
received their authority therefrom. The Agamas, 
and the Tantras were venerated and their followers 
regarded them as equally authoritative. Strict 
adherence to Shastric injunctions was always 
insisted upon and disobedience was visited with 
the direst punishment. There was thus a strangle¬ 
hold of the Shastras over the human mind. It 
suppressed freedom of thought and, as such, obs¬ 
tructed all progress, social, political and religious. 

During the first phase of his mental development 
Rammohun reacted violently against 
the tyranny of the Scriptures. He 
regarded them as created by the 
liam & Scripoural leaders of different creeds to win for 
Authority themselves the blind obedience of the 

common people. Such is the hold 
they have over the helpless persons, “bound in 
obedience and servitude,** “having wholly lost the 
eye and heart of perception,** that “they consider 
it sinful to distinguish between actual goodness and 
apparent sin in the execution of the orders of their 
leader*'^® ; "they spend their most valuable time in 
reading (from their scriptures) stories and accounts 
which are difficult to believe in, which strengthen 

10. Tuf«t-al-Muw<Jtliidln: Works of Rajali Rammohun 

Roy OPoohU) p. 945. 
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their faith in the ancient and moden> leaders of 
their religion.” **If, by chance, through want of 
prudence, a single person utters a word or question 
against the articles of his faith, his co-religionists, 
in case of having power, make over that inexperic" 
need fellow to the tongue (point) of the spear (i. e. 
kill him) and, in case of their having no such 
opportunity, make him over to the spear of the 

tongue (i. e. overload him with reproaches and 

$ 

slander)” This is a vivid picture of the tyranny 
of scriptures and the mental slavery of their 
followers. 

In course of time this extreme attitude of des¬ 
tructive rationalism gave place to more constructive 
thinking. He still emphasised the role to be played 
by reason. At the same time he could not ignore 
the scriptures, the treasure house of the collective 
wisdom of the past. He could now accept their 
doctrines if they were consistent with sound reason. 
He quoted with approval Manu ; “He alone com¬ 
prehends the system of duties, religious and civil, 
who can reason, by rules of logic, duties agreeable 
to the Vedas, on the general heads of the system 
as revealed by the holy sages * and also Vrihas- 
pati: ‘‘Let no one found conclusion on the mere 
words of shastras, from investigation without 

11. Ibidt im: p. 946. 

IZ* Chapter XII, verse 10. 
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reason religious virtue is lost”.^® His efforts were 
now directed not towards destructive criticism of 
the scriptures as a whole but towards the discovery, 
by rational enquiries, of the kernel of truth 
enshrined in them. He used reason to remove the 
later accretions to religious doctrines and sought 
to lay bare the fundamental truths they contained. 
He sought to liberate his contemporaries from the 
incubus of scriptures which retarded their mental 
growth. A synthesis was thus attained between 
rationalism and scriptural authority. 

In the early age of the world, the priest played a 
very significant part in social life. The social code 

was in his keeping, deviation from 

The Tyranny of i . , • j ** 

Social Code*. ^hich was visited with severe 

punishment. The preponderance of 
priestcraft continued during the middle ages. 
Every activity of human life had to receive 
the imprimatur of the church, the shariat, the 
shastra, and their theologians. The entire life 
of the people, social, economic or religious, 
was governed by priestly injimctions. So long as 
those injunctions kept pace with changes in 
society, and were recorded in the commentaries of 
the interpreters, there, was no check to social 
growth. There is, however, a time-lag between 


13. The Suttee Famkldets. 
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social changes and their recording in the form of 
social or legal injunctions and, during this interval, 
the reformers have to struggle hard to reshape 
their community in the light of new ideals. Some¬ 
times there is a rupture, violent or other, between 
reformers and orthodoxy as was the case with 
Buddha, Christ and Muhammad. Sometimes, again, 
the movement for change proceeds slowly along, 
introducing imperceptibly new ideals of life. There 
are, however, occasions when, owing to the fear of 
disintegration, people seek to stabilise society 
round the fixed structure of a code to. fight against 
external influences. The result is as might well 
have been expected. Progress depends not so 
much on mere stability as on a dynamic flexibility, 
not so much on conforniity to the past as on 
adaptability to the present. The socio-economic 
structure which could answer the requirements of 
the past, becomes retrogressive and timeworn. It 
has to be sensitive not only to economic changes 
but also to changes in the ideological world. If 
it does not respond to them social life stagnates 
with disastrous consequences. * 

The first reaction of the Hindu mind, to the 
new ideas brought in by Islam was expressed in an 
attempt at synthesis. Kabir, Dadu, Nanak and 
other reformers of die fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries sought to bridge the gulf between Hindu 
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and Moslem ideals* Unfortunately, later on, these 
movements lost their vitality and were submerged 
by the returning tide of conservatism. External 
attacks on their ideals, very often oppressive and 
inequitable, led Hindu leaders to construct a 
citadel of codes of human behaviour—religious, 
social and economic—behind which their commu¬ 
nity could retire and retain its traditional outlook. 
Every department of life was brought under the 
sway of these codes. They usurped the functions 
of the different organs of social and civic life. 
“They sought to regulate with their abstractions 
and a priori assumptions all human activities, 
whether economic and industrial, or political and 
legal, or educational and social.” 

In Europe, after the Renaissance, there was a 
long-drawn struggle against the strangulation of 
thought—social, political and economic—by theo¬ 
logy. Every department of life had to liberate 
itself from its throttling clutches. The history 
of the development of thought in Europe gives 
us an instructive picture of how, slowly and 
painfully, the different departments of human 
activities freed themselves from the incubus of 
theology. They achieved an autonomous position 
for themselves and developed their own lines of 
progress. It was only, when the overshadowing 
tyranny of theological dogmas and disciplines 
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was removed that they could reach the fullest 
stature of their growth. 

In India, constant fear of social disintegration 
had strengthened the conservative tendency latent 
in every community. She strove to strengthen 
the citadel of orthodoxy rather than change its 
structure in response to changes in the environ¬ 
ment. Dated ideals were mistaken for eternal 


truths. Rigid adherence to codes of social and 
religious behaviour was regarded as a sign of piety ; 
and all attempts at reform and change broke down 
under the impact of principles of conservation. 
Stability, and not welfare, was the active ideal 
working in the community. 

Rammohun sought to break open the crust of 
conservatism in his own characteristic way. Many 


Synthesis between 
Autonomous 
Departments of 
Life and Religion, 
the Regulating 
Principle 


of these dogmas were later accretions. 
He sought to clear them away from 
the fabric of socio-religious thought 
by popularising the eternal ideals 
enshrined in the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads, hoping thereby to free the 


common mind from the cobwebs of superstition 


and error. He brought out the social implications 


of Hindu law apd sought to impress upon the 
mind of his contemporaries the fact that laws 


should be interpreted not. only with reference to 
their scriptural authority or to social usages 
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but also with reference to the w^fare of 
society. His interpretations thus weakened 
the basis of a blind adherence to socio^religious 
codes. He went still further. Taking his cue 
from European thought he “sought to work out 
economic problems by economic methods, along 
their own natural lines ; to solve financial and 
political questions by the highest principles of the 
science of politics and government; to shape 
education for its own purpose viz. that of the 
highest culture of the mental faculties.”^* In 
the field of religion he had recognised the 
freedom of all faiths to move along their 
own lines of historic traditions growing “fuller 
by mutual contact and assimilation” and converg¬ 
ing to the ideal of Universal Religion. In the field 
of man’s socio-political and economic activities the 
same vision governed his outlook. Departments 
of life should, in his opinion, be autonomous with 
freedom to move along their own legitimate lines 
of development. By contact with other depart¬ 
ments of activities they would grow in strength 
and stature. By their full, free and well-regulated 


14 . Ihid. J ^-ief Remarks on Modem Encroachments On the Ancient 
Rights of Females: Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Fropertf. 

15 . Bepin Chandra Pal in the New Spirit [ 1906 ] also Pide 
Rammohan's Answers to Question^ from the Select Committee: His 
Letter to Lord Amherst. 
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co-operation they would converge to the ideal of 
a society, equitable and just, affording every one 
the fullest opportunity for self-realisation and self¬ 
development. Religion, no longer “a mass of 
crippling dogmas and doctrines, or interfering 
observances and disciplines”, would act as “a pure, 
a rational, a regulating principle of them all”. It 
would be the universal ideal to which they would be 
converging to gain the fulfilment of their ultimate 
aims. Rammohun thus attained a synthesis between 
autonomous departments of life on the one hand 
and religion as a regulating principle on the other. 

Ritual and ceremony bind men to social mores. 
They are the principal impersonal influences that 

sustain the established social order. 
Ritual, according to the sociologists 
of the present day, is (i) “a rhythmic 
procedure controlling a succession of acts directed 
to the same end and (ii) repeated without variation 
on appropriate occasions.” “To deviate from it in 
any way, no matter what the circumstances, is felt 
to be wrong and undesirable, not on utilitarian 
grounds, but because deviation breaks the rhythm^ 
disturbing the emotional response, the solemn and 
almost ‘mystical rapport’ between the person and 


Ritual and 
Ceremony 


the occasion.” 

Solemn occasions demand an attitude of special 
dignity and reverence. This sense of special dignity 
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and reverence is expressed in adequate rhythmic 
procedure. The rhythmic procedure itself invests 
the occasion with an added solemnity and its use 
maintains a high level of such dignity. The rhythm 
of the ritual evokes emotional responses, an 
emotional rapport which strengthens the cohesive 
bonds of society. It inculcates a reverential attitude 
towards the principles which are embodied in its 
rhythmic procedure. Ritual is‘ the distinctive 
element of most ceremonies ; but ceremony does 
not necessarily imply the rhythmic precision and 
undeviating repetition of ritual. It is “any esta¬ 
blished procedure of a formal and dignified nature 
designed to make and impress the importance of 
an event or occasion.” It gives an essential symbo¬ 
lic and external form to our social valuations. 
Very often use and wont divests our social ideals 
of their dignity and emotional appeal; ceremony, 
in its symbolic representation, invests them with 
dignity and solemnity. It “proclaims the elevation 
and fixity of the social order,” it is “the bond that 
holds the multitude together and if the bonds be 
removed, the multitudes fall into confusion.” 

Men in society hold beliefs and notions and 
invest them with values. They live by and live for 
these values. Thus there grows up a pattern, a 
system of such beliefs which gives stability to 
society. “No society can maintain a degree of 
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stability unless these beliefs or myths upon which 
it rests -the myths of law, of power, of freedom— 
remain as fundamental values for man.*^ Here 
ritual and ceremony play an important part. A 
sense of rightness and inevitability is instilled into 
the minds of men by their effortless association of 
ideas. Ritual and ceremony attune the individual 
to corresponding ideas. They convey “a feeling of 
larger realities, of faiths, of unities which can never 
be fully experienced or wholly comprehended by 
individuals.”^® 

Rituals and ceremonies must, however, be very 
close to the emotional world of man. If there is a 

wide gap between the world of thought 
E^iond emotion prevalent in an age on 

World of Man the one hand, and its rituals and 
ceremonies on the other, they lose 
their hold on the emotional responses of the 
individual. They should adjust themselves to 
changes in ideas and mental attitudes of men during 
different ages ; otherwise they lose their significance. 
They become outworn and mechanical. Social 
values having undergone a change, rituals and 
ceremonies attached to dead myths can no longer 
establish “that solemn and almost mystical rapport 
between the person and the occasion”, and “that 


fS. Sodetjr .* R. M. Mac Ivet, 
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Ritualism in 
Hindu Society 


feeling of larger realities and unities** which 
strengthen the stability of society. 

This was exactly the case with ritual and cere¬ 
monies in Hindu Society during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Mechanical 
observances of rites and ceremonies 
were regarded to be the sign of piety. 
The rites and ceremonies had, however, lost all 
significance owing to the changed social atmosphere 
of the day. Vedic injunctions were ignored. 
The true spirit of religion was lost. Ceremonies 
which destroy the texture of society and debase 
human nature were blindly accepted as the proper 
duty^of man.^^ 

Rammohun was conscious of these facts. He 
pointed out that “the Sanskrit word which signifies 
works is not to be understood in the 
Rituals not sense as that which it implies in 

necessary for ^ 

“Divine Faith’* Christian theology when works are 
opposed to faith. Christians under¬ 
stand by works, actions of moral merit whereas 
Hindus use the term in their theology to denote 
religious rites and ceremonies prescribed by Hindu 
law-givers which are often irreconcilable with the 
commonly received maxims of a moral duty.**^® 

17. English Works of Raja Rammohun Ray (PanlnO t p, 5 : Intro- 
duction to the Abridgement of the Vedanta. 

18. ibid : p* lOd t Second D^ence of the Monotheistical System of 

the Vedas. n , 
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He next discussed the question whether the perform 
mance of these rites is absolutely necessary for 
acquiring the knowledge of Brahman leading to 
absorption or beatitude. He admitted, indeed, 
that the Vedanta says “Before acquiring the true 
knowledge of God it is proper for man to attend 
to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for 
the different classes ; because the Veda declares the 
performance of these rules to be the cause of 
mind^s purification and its faith in God.”^® But 
he did not admit that *worJcs\ in the sense the 
Hindu theologians understood it, “were necessary 
to attain divine faith or that they were indispens¬ 
able accompaniments of holy knowledge.” “And 
the Vedanta also says—Man may acquire the true 
knowledge of God even without observing the rules 
and the rites prescribed by the Vedas for each 
clas$ of Hindus, as it is found in the Vedas that 
many persons who had neglected the performance 
of Brahmanical rites and ceremonies owing to their 
perpetual attention to the adoration of the 
Supreme Being acquired the knowledge of Deity.”* ^ 
He further pointed out that Manu, “the first chief 
of all Hindu lawgivers” confirmed the same 

19. Ihid : p. 15 i Abri^ement of the Vedanta. 

20. : P* 107 : Second Defence of the Monotheisdcal Syttem of 
the Vedas. 

21. Ihid : p. 15 : Abridgement of ihe Vedanta. 

26 
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doctrine in describing the duties of laymen,®® 
Again : “In the Bhashya or Commentaries on the 
Isopanishad and on the other Upanishads of the 
Vedas the illustrious Sankaracharyya declared the 
attainment of faith in God and the adoration of 
the Supreme Being to be entirely independent of 
Brahmanical Ceremonies.’’®^ 

In an age when greater emphasis was laid on 
mechanical observances of rites and ceremonies 
than upon true spiritual exercises indispensable for 
the attainment of Jnana ( or knowledge of God ) 
and His adoration, it was necessary that the hollow^ 
ness of the claims of orthodoxy regarding the 
supreme importance of rites and ceremonies should 
be insisted upon. Men had been entirely absorbed 
in the strict and mechanical performance of rites 
and ceremonies. They did not try to understand 
the inner significance of their rituals nor did they 
utilise them for the attainment of spiritual progress. 
Satisfied with outward conformity, their spiritual 
life was becoming stagnant. It was necessary that 
their mind should be deflected from mechanical 
observances to spiritual exercises. Rammohun*s 
insistence that “Brahmanical ceremonies were not 

I 

absolutely necessary for the attainment ofbeati^ 

22. Chapter IV. Verses, 22*24 

23. Bnglish Works of Ri^a Rammohun Roy (Paniiii) p. 107 : Second 
Defence of the Monodieistloal System of the Vedas. 
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tude Was meant to rouse his countrymen from 
their spiritual lethargy. 

The Vedanta had recommended the perform 
mance of rites and ceremonies for the purification 

of the individual mind to prepare it 
The Gtonntss of reception of Brdhmajnan (the 

Rite* true knowledge of God) and it was 

held that the worship of the gods led < 
to such purification. But Rammohun **gave number¬ 
less instances where ceremonies that had been 
instituted under the pretext of honouring the All¬ 
perfect Author of Nature, were of a tendency 
utterly subversive of every moral principle”.®^ The 
grossness of some of their religious rites with 
singing of obscene songs, the use of wine and 
human sacrifices could not but debase man.*® 
Hindu worship “being made to consist in following 
certain modes and restraints of diet (which according 
to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other 
histories were never observed by their forefathers) 
had subjected its unfortunate votaries to entire 
separation from the rest of the world and also from 
ecwh other and to constant inconveniences and 
distress”.*® Such worship “destroys the texture of 

24* : p. 98: A D^ence of Hindu Theism. 

25* Ibidi p. 119 : Second Defence of the Monotheistical System of 
the Vedas. 

26. Ibt’d : p. 26: Introduction to the Translation of the Gena 
Upanishad. 
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society*'. It has the most mischievous effect when, 
literature and philosophy decay. It produces 
all those “absurdities and superstitious notions 
which have checked, rather destroyed every mark 
of reason and darkened every beam of understand¬ 
ing". He could not but “contemplate these 
practices with the strongest feeling of regret, and 
to view in them the moral debasement of a race 
who are capable of better things ; whose suscep¬ 
tibility, patience and mildness of character render 
them worthy of a better destiny". “ ® He sought to 
awaken his countrymen from their “dream of 
error". He wanted to convince them of the true 


meaning of their sacred scriptures. He published 
and distributed translations from their scriptures, 
so that they might be conscious of the true spirit 
of their religion. 

Rammohun went deeper into the problem of 
religious observances. In his pamphlets on Suttee he 


The Doctrine of 

Disinterested 

Work 


quoted passage after passage from the 
Upanishads and the Geeta to convince 
his conten;iporaries that disinterested 
work was preferable to works per¬ 


formed for the sake of fruition (rewards, here and 


hereafter). It was, according to him, internal 


purity rather than external compliance which was 


27. : p* 74 • Introduction to the Translation ot Isa Upsnishad* 

' 2d. Ibid : p. 14 ’ Abridgement of the Vedsnts. 
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conducive to Brahmajnan (Knowledge of God) and 
beatitude. “The Vedanta shows that moral princi¬ 
ple is a part of the adoration of God, viz. a 
command over passions and over the external 
senses of the body and good acts are declared by 
the Veda to be indispensable in the mind’s 
approximation to God ; they should, therefore, be 
strictly taken care of and attended to, both previ¬ 
ously and subsequently to such approximation to 
the Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not 
indulge our evil propensities but should endeavour 

to have entire control over them •, reliance on, and 

% 

self-resignation to the only true Being and an aver¬ 
sion to worldly considerations, are included in the 
good acts above alluded to”.®^ 

It was very often suggested that rites should be 
performed according to the usages of the country. 

Passages from commentators of law 
Rites Usages and the Puranas were quoted in 

favour of this point of view. The 
shastras and the reasonings connected therewith, 
according to Rammohun, enable us to discriminate 
between right and wrong. If custom sets aside, 
shastras, vices from having been long practised 
will cease to be vices. “Custom and fashion is, 
however, quite different from divine faith ; the 

. . !■■■■■■ I I . . .. ■ "■ . . . ' "" " ” " .. 

29. Ibid : pp. 70*71 : Preface to the Translation of bopanishad 
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latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the 
fruit of vulgar caprice*’. Usages are, indeed, the 
expression of the popular mind at a particular state 
of its development. Usages belonging to earlier 
stages of civilisation were more or less non-ethical, 
and, as such, they were entirely out of place in a 
society which had developed moral values and 
norms of conduct. 

Rammohun was entirely right when he sought 
to evaluate usages with reference to a certain 
standard of moral values. He could 
Synthesis not justify “a man who believes in 

Spiritual an the inspiration of his religious books, 
Ethical in ( as orthodoxy claimed to do ) in 

Religion directly neglecting the direct auth" 

orities of the same works and subject^ 
ing himself entirely to custom and fashion which 
are liable to perpetual changes and depend upon 
popular whim”.®° There was thus in Rammohun 
a synthesis and a reconciliation between the essen¬ 
tial spiritual nature of the highest conception of 
religion in India on the one hand and, on the other, 
the emphasis on ethical values which is charac¬ 
teristic of western thought. 

The emergence of the individual is one of the 


30. ibtd : pp. 383'84 : Introductioa to tbe Pvecepca of 
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most significant aspects of the evolution of man. 

In ancient times the community was 
supreme, the individual only a part 
of the community. He was more 
passive than active, taking part in communal life 
according to a set pattern of behaviour. In 
medieval times society was based on status ; every 
individual had a status or position in society 
assigned to him and he acted accordingly. The 
renascence in Europe discovered the Individual, 
his worth and value, and the possibilities that lay 
embedded in his personality. 

In India, there had been, so far as religious and 
metaphysical thoughts were concerned, a recognition 
of the worth of the Individual Soul as early as the 
age of the Upanishads. But in social life, even 
during the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries, the *‘status society’’ held its 
sway over the individual. The growth of his self 
was restricted in all directions. The infallible 
shastras, the despotic sway of theology over all 
departments of life, dead rituals and ceremonies 
which stifled his liberty of thought and action— 
they were all present to curb his efforts at 
self-development and self-realisation. His vision 
was blurred by misconceptions of the illusory exis¬ 
tence of the objective world which depended, 
entirely for its reality on his subjection to Maya 
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or Avid/ya, To liberate the human personality 
from all these forces which stifled his activities was 
absolutely necessary for the regeneration of India. 
The strength of a nation depends on its manhood. 
A virile citizenry, strong in the staength of inner 
vision, ever alive to the currents of thought and 
action surging around it, able, because of its strong 
moral fibre, to withstand all temptations and face 
all dangers—this is the foundation on which the 
edifice of national progress has to be built. This 
is the rock on which it stands secure. 

Rammohun was conscious of this fact. He 
earnestly strove to instil into the minds of his 
contemporaries truer ideals of the value of the 
human personality by sweeping away from their 
world of thought all crippling ideas and principles ; 
for he knew full well that changes in society are 
but the realisation, in the objective world, of 
changes in ideas and mental attitudes. In his eflbrts 
to change the world of ideas among his countrymen 
he was considerably influenced by western thought— 
its acceptance of the reality of the objective world, 
its conflict against authoritarianism in every shape 
and form, its insistence on ethical values in social 
life. It was, however, on the fertile soil of Indian 
tradition that he planted the saplings of western 
thought—and these saplings, in course of time, 
grew into a mighty forest. 
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During the early stages of the emancipation 
•of the individual from the authoritarianism of 
the middle ages, he was regarded in and for 
himself isolated from the social environment. 

Social progress was sought to be 

Lokasreya , , , y ■ , 

evaluated by reference to the progress 
of the individual. The Hindu conception of salva- 
tion was individualistic in nature. The close inter¬ 
dependence between the individual and society was 
not recognised by the common man. Rammohun 
regarded life as an integrated whole. He sought 
to blend together all human activities,—social 
economic and political, intellectual and spiritual,— 
into one harmonious pattern of life. Religious 
and spiritual emancipation or salvation would, in 
his opinion, be incomplete if political and socio¬ 
economic freedom was not harmonised with it. 
This ideal gave an added significance to all his 
endeavours for progress, socio-economic and politi¬ 
cal. He seemed to be anticipating the concept of 
socialised personality which was developed long 
after his death. 

The personality of man is developed in close 
interaction with the social forces around it. It 
?ilso reacts upon the social environment and seeks 
to change it after its own ideals. Individual 
progress can, consequently, “be secured only by 
organising, and establishing the conditions of social 
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progress”* To the old individualistic and subjective 
disciplines sama, darm^ etc. he added the ideal 
of Lokasreya- - of service to humanity. 

His intimate acquaintance with Christianity 
helped him in the development of this idea. In 
his introduction to the Precepts of Jesus, Ram- 
mohun pointed out that “a notion of the existence 
of a Supreme Suprintending Power, the author and 
preserver of this harmonious system who has orga¬ 
nised and who regulates such an infinity of celestial 
and terrestrial objects *, and a due estimation of 
that law which teaches that man should do unto 
others as he would wish to be done by reconcile us 
to human nature”. “The former of these sources of 
satisfaction viz. a belief in God prevails generally v 
being derived either from tradition and instruction, 
or from an attentive survey of the wonderful skill 
and contrivance displayed in the works of nature”. 
“The latter, although it is partially taught also in 
every system of religion with which I am acquainted 
is principally inculcated by Christianity”. “This 
simple code of religion and morality is admirably 
calculated to elevate man’s ideas to high and liberal 
notions of God and is also well fitted to regulate 
the conduct of the human race in the discharge of. 
their various duties to themselves and to society”.®^ 

. 31. Ibid: p. 391: An Appeal to tlie Christian Public. 
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He quoted passages from the Bible to show that 
it was *‘the characteristic of office of the Christ 
to teach men, that, forms and ceremonies were 
useless tokens of respect for God compared with the 
essential proof of obedience and love towards Him 
evinced by the practice of beneficence towards 
their fellow-creatures”.®* Under the influence of 
the Bible he interpreted the Vedic injunction of 
“exertions to subdue the senses”, to mean “an 
endeavour to direct the will and the senses and the 
conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or others’ ill but to secure our own and 
others’ good”.®® He admitted, indeed, that “in the 
constant struggle between the desire of indulgence 
always working powerfully upon the mind, and the 
social inclination, displayed in .various modes 
according to the difference of circumstances, of 
habits and of education, some yield often to pass¬ 
ions” ; yet “the Vedas, coinciding with the natural 
desire of social intercourse transplanted in the human 
constitution require of men to moderate those appe¬ 
tites and regulate those passions in a manner calcu¬ 
lated to preserve the peace and comfort of society and 
secure their happiness**. 

32. Ibid: p. 137: Religious Instructions Founded on Sacred 
Authorities. 

33. Ibid : pp. 184'85 : Ihe Brahmunical Magazine No. IV, 

34. Bepinchandra Pal: Calcutta and the Cultural Evolution of 
Modern India. 
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Yet Rammohun was not a Benthamite. He did 
not deduce laws or principles by a calculation of 
the pleasure and pain involved in any measure. He 
did not elaborate any system by a •priori deductions 
from its absolute mathematical possibilities in 
terms of pain and pleasure. He could distinguish 
between Sreya and Prcya as enunciated by the 
Upanishads. Sreya could not mean pleasure but 
good and Lokasreya, which was a fundamental 
concept with him, could only mean the good of 
humanity. 

This Lokasreya was the guiding principle which 
governed all his efforts for reform, social and eco¬ 
nomic. His protest against modern encroachments 
on the ancient rights of females according to Hindu 
laws of inheritance ; his careful analysis of the 
social implications of law ; his objections to the low 
estimate of women he found around him ; the 
prominent part he played in the movements against 
the Regulation of the Press,* the Jury Act and the 
Resumption of Lakheraj lands •, the attempts he 
strenuously made to enlighten his countrymen 
regarding the true spirit of their religion *, his 
endeavours to introduce Western culture into 
India—^they were all directed towards the attain¬ 
ment of Lokasreya, the good of humanity, 

^The East” as Dr. Brajendranath Seal pointed 
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out, “had placed the group above the individual in 


Synthesis 
between Eastern 
& Western Ideals 


social organisation and the individual 
above social bonds in the quest of 
the Summum Bonum, The West had 
stressed the claims of the individual 


in social polity, and of the social good in the King¬ 
dom of God”. Rammohun held that “individual 


progress is the touchstone and the measuring rod of 
social progress*’ but individual progress could not 
be achieved without social progress. Both these 
standpoints of the East and the West were signi¬ 
ficantly synthesised in Rammohun. 

The ideals of social democracy laid special 
emphasis on socio-economic emancipation. In its 
attempts to free the human mind from the tram- 


Synthesis between 
the Eastern ideal 
of spirituality and 
the Western ideal 
of social 
democracy 


mels of theology the democratic 
movement went too far. It sought 
to ignore the spiritual in its endeavour 
to improve the temporal. It did not 
recognise the claims of the spiritual 
nature of man to influence his conduct. 


Rammohun could not accept this ideal of life 
shorn of all spirituality. He reconciled the eastern 
ideal of spirituality with the western ideal of social 
democracy. Under the influence of western 
thought he filiated political and social freedom to 
religious and spiritual emancipation or salvation. 
‘*He did more. He Brought from the rich 
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store^'house of Hindu thought and experience new 
canons of criticism and interpretation and applied 
them to the liberalisation of even the 19th Century 
rationalism and new social ideals—^new canons 
that, instead of repudiating the claims of the 
Unseen in the determination of the Seen ( which 
was a dominant note of the 19th century Illumina" 
tion) filiated to the deepest experiences of the 
religious and spiritual life, the message of the 
Social Democracy of the French Revolution^*. 


IV. 


The Political Outlook of Rajah Rammohun Ray 


The Age of 
Transition 


It was an age of transition. Bengal had just 
passed into the control of the East India Company. 
Its control was tentative and partial. The old 

system of administration continued 
with slight changes, here and there. 
Accustomed for a long time to the 
personal rule and tyranny of their conquerors the 
people had no interest in complicated problems of 
politics and administration. Living as they did in 
villages under the supervision of various types of 
panchayets, their connection with the supreme 
rulers of their country-was restricted to payments 
of rents to the intermediaries, the zaminders. Natu- 
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rally the conquest of Bengal by Europeans did not 
disturb their placid apathy. They accorded to the 
English trader the same welcome as their ancestors 
did to the Pathan or the Mogul commander. The 
study, if there had been any, of socio-political 
theory as enshrined in their Itihases and Puranas 
had been long discontinued leaving to the people 
an extremely parochial outlook which prevented 
them from developing a comprehensive view. The 
English, however, brought along with them the 
whole world of political thought as developed in 
the countries of the West; and the ardent youth 
among the intelligentsia eagerly imbibed from it 
ideas of Freedom, Equality and Fraternity which 
were, in that age, changing the mental outlook of 
the western world. 


Rammohun was, all his life, an enthusiastic 
supporter of freedom. Adam, one of his closest 
associates, pointed out: *‘He would be free or 


Rammohuni’s 
sympathy for the 
struggle for 
freedom among 
dlfierent nations 


not be at all-•-love of freedom was 
perhaps the strongest passion of his 
soul* •-this tenacity of personal inde^ 
pendence, this sensitive jealousy of 
the slightest approach to an encroach- 


ment on his mental freedom was accompanied with 


a very nice perception of the equal rights of others, 
even of those who differed* most widely from him”. 


The people of Naples forced a constitution from 
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the reluctant hands of their rulers. The autocratic 
rulers of Austria, Russia, Sardinia and Naples 
could not tolerate the situation. In obedience to 
their joint mandate, Austrian troops ‘‘crushed them 
back to servitude”.^ When the news reached 
Rammohun, he felt it very keenly. “From the late 
news,’* so he wrote to Mr. Buckingham, “I am 
obliged to conclude that I shall not see liberty 
universally restored to the nations of Europe and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are European 
colonies, possessed of a greater degree of the same 
blessing than they now enjoy. Under these circum^ 
stances, I consider the case of Neapolitans as my 
own, and their enemies as , ours. Enemies to 
liberty and friends of despotism have never been 
and never will be ultimately successful”® . “The 
lively interest he took in the progress of South 
American emancipation eminently marks the 
greatness, and benevolence of his mind and was 
created, he said, by the perusal of the detestable 
barbarities inflicted by Spain to subjugate and after¬ 
wards continued by the Inquisition to retain the 
bondage of that unhappy country. ‘What!’ replied 
he (upon being asked why he had celebrated by 
illumination, by an elegant dinner, and by a speech 

1. Collet—Rammohun Ray ( Ed. by D. K. Biswas and P. C. 

c <s 

Oanguh) !>• 130. 

2. Aug. 11, 1S21. 
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composed and delivered by himself at his home in 

Calcutta, the arrival of important news of the 

success of the Spanish patriots) what ! ought I to be 

insensitive to the sufferings of my fellow-creatures 

wherever they are or however they be unconnected 

by interests, religion and language When the 

liberals struggled for freedom in Spain, Ram^ 

mohun’s sympathy was definitely on their side. His 

sympathy for the cause of freedom in Spain was so 

wellknown to the liberals of that country that when 

a copy of the famous constitution declared at Cadiz 

in 1812 was published by the Philipine Company 

(in Spanish) it was dedicated to the Liberalissimo 

(most liberal) Noble, Sabio (wise), Virtuoso 

(virtuous) Brama (Brahman) Rammohun Roy.1 

Rammohun was an ardent champion of liberty 

all along his life. His changed outlook on religion 

very early “produced a coolness between him and 

his immediate kindred”. He then 

His attitude proceeded on his travels and passed 

to the British through “various countries chiefly 
Government -i i i i 

within, and some beyond the bounds 
of Hindustan, with a fading of great aversion to the 
establishment of the British power in Jndia,^^ After 

'f#'- 

3. Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany, Sept, 1823. 

4. Collet—Raja Rammohun Ray (Ed. by D. K. Biswas and P. C. 
Oanguli) p* 162. 

5. English Works of Ri^a Rvnmohun Ray (Panini) p. 224 $ 
Autobiographical Sleetdi. 

27 
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his return at the age of twentyfour he commenced 
the study of the English language. He also 
became acquainted with Englishmen of liberal 
views like Digby. When employed as a Dewan 
^‘by perusing all my (Digby’s) public corres¬ 
pondence with diligence and attention, as well 
as corresponding and conversing with English 
gentlemen he acquired a correct knowledge 
of English* • He was also in the constant habit of 
reading English newspapers, of which the 
continental politics chiefly interested him”.® This 
close association with Europeans and diligent study 
of their laws and forms of government made 
him change his opinion. “Finding them generally 
more steady and moderate in their conduct I 
( he ) gave up my ( his ) prejudice against them, 
and became inclined in their favour, feeling 
persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily to the amelioration 
of native inhabitants”*^. 

He was conscious that, for several centuries 
when India was under Moslem rule, “the civil 
and religious rights of its original inhabitants 


' 6. Collet—Ri^a Rammohun Ra7 (Ed. 1>7 D. K. Biswas and P.C. 
OanguU ) pp« 23'25 : Digby’s Introduction to iht Ahndgemmt o/ ike 
Vtdomkt, 

7. Enjg^ish Works of ReJa .Rammcdiun Ray (Patdni) p. 224 ; 
Autobiographical Sketch. 
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were constantly trampled upon.*^ The English 
nation broke up the yoke of the tyrants. They 
granted all within the Court of Judicature establish- 
ed in Calcutta the same civil rights as enjoyed 
by Britons in their native country, **thus putting 
the natives of India in possession of such privileges 
as their forefathers never expected to attain even 
under Hindu rule”®. Under the cheering influence 
of equitable and indulgent treatment and stimulated 
by the example of a people famed for their 
wisdom and liberality, the natives of India, “with 
the means of amelioration set before them, had 
been gradually advancing in social and intellectual 
improvement”®. “After the British Government 
had existed for so many years it had acquired 
a certain standard character in the mind of natives 
of India from the many excellent men who had 
from time to time, held the reins of power and 
the principles by which they had been guided”^®— 
a character which could not be easily obliterated. 

Rammohun wanted to rouse his countrymen 
from the mental lethargy of ages. He wanted a 
renaissance for India.This renaissance could, in his 
opinion, be achieved only by assimilating from the 
West its new ideals and its liberal institutions* The 

8. Ibid ; pp. 445-446 : Appeal to the King-in-Coundl: Pare 3rd. 

9. Ibid ; p. 446 : lUd ; Para ^4th, 

10. Ibid : p. 457 : Ibid : Para 33rd. 
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British administration, he hoped, would facilitate 
such assimilation; and it was out of these considers^ 
tions and hopes that he welcomed the English 
more **as deliverers*’ than as conquerors. He was 
conscious of some advantages already derived 
from the prudent management of the English 
rulers “from whose general character a hope of 
future quiet and happiness is justly entertained**. 
He was, however, careful to point out that “the 
succeeding generation will be more adequate to 
pronounce on the real advantage of this govern-^ 
ment.’*^^ He could oflFer up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the events of this Universe for having 
unexpectedly delivered his country from the long 
-continued tyranny of its former Rulers and placed 
it vinder the government of the English,—“a nation 
who not only are blessed with the enjoyment 
of civil and political liberty, but also interest 
themselves in promoting liberty and social 
happiness, as well as true enquiry into literary and 
religious subjects among those nations to which 
their influence extends*’. 

Rammohun’s interest lay in making the English 

Government more stable in the soil of India, for 

he was of opinion that “India required many more 
_ 0 __ 

11. Ibid : p. 375, Notes : Modem Encroediments on the Andeot 

Rights of Females, « 

12. Ibid : p. 874 : Final Appeal to the Christka Public 
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years of English domination so that she might not 
have to lose many things while she was reclaiming 
her political independence’*,^® “and he always 
contended for the necessity of continuing British 
rule for at least forty or fifty years to come for the 
good of the people themselves.”^* In his petitions 
and pamphlets one of the vital and fundamental 
problems he discussed was the basis of the stability 
of Government, here and abroad. The Diehards in 
the Government often got the upper hand. 
Supported by “the Old Guard” of the Court. of 
Directors, they introduced legislative measures and 
regulations which went against the cherished 
principles of liberal thinkers, and whenever they 
did so they could not escape the critical eye of 
Rammohun. The prominent part he played in the 
campaigns against the East India Jury Act of 
Wynn, the Press Ordinance of Adam, the resump¬ 
tion of Lakheraj lands and for the settlement of 
Europeans in India was the result of his desire 
that the Government should be broad^based on 
the willing co-operation of its subjects. 

The Bureaucrats, both here and in England, 
could not appreciate his point of view. They 

13. Collet—^Raja Raaunohun Ray ( Ed. by D. K. Biswaa & P. C. 
Oai^^) p. 386 : RammohuQ*s Conversation with Jacquemontt June 
25» 1829. 

14. Ihid i p. 387 : Asiatic Journal, Vol xii» New Series, p* 212 : 
Amot on Rammohun. 
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strenuously opposed his attempts at reform ; and 
he became very unpopular among Englishmen* 
“Influential and official men” “protected and 
encouraged, not to say, instigated” “conspiracies of 
his own bigoted countrymen against himself and 
his abhorred free opinions. They could not endure 
that a presumptuous ‘black* should tread so 
closely upon the heels of the dominant white 
class, or rather should pass them in the march 
of mind.” “It is strange**, observed Young, “that 
such a man should be looked upon coldly, not 
to say disliked, by the mass of Europeans—^for 
he is greatly attached to us and our regime.**^® 
Liberal thinkers could, however, understand and 
appreciate the significance of his endeavours. His 
ultimate object was clearly stated by Adam, one 
of his closest associates when he said : “He saw, 
a man of his acute mind and local knowledge 
could not but see, the selfish, cruel, almost insane 
errors of the English in governing India but he 
also saw that their system of government and 
policy had redeeming qualities not to be found 
in native governments. Without seeking to destroy 
therefore, his object was to reform and improve 
the system of foreign government to which his 
native country had become subject; and, without 
stimulating his countrymen to discontent or 

15. Young : Letter to Jeremy Bentham , Sept. 30> 1828. 
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disaffection, his endeavour was, by teaching them 
a pure religion and promoting among them an 
enlightened education, to qualify them for the 
enjoyment of more extensive civil* and political 
franchises than they yet possessed.*^ 

The rejection of his Memorial to the Supreme 
Court against the Press Regulation (1823) and the 
dubious part played by the Judge on that occasion, 
the way in which the Regulation was passed without 
any reference to the British Houses of Parliament, 
the supreme legislative authority for Indian affairs 
—all disappointed him to a marked degree. There is 
discernible in his Appeal to the King-in-Council, a 
note of disillusionment which cannot escape notice. 
He complained that ‘‘their representations to the 
Supreme Court were treated with contemptuous 
neglect”, “the arguments of the most able lawyers 
were of no avaiP as the judge had already agreed 
to sanction the Regulation.^’ “They (the peti** 
tioners ) most hutnbly enter their protest against 
the injustice of robbing them of their long-standing 
privileges by the introduction of numerous arbi¬ 
trary restrictions totally uncalled for by the circum¬ 
stance of the country and, whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress truth, pro- 

16. Ad«m : A Lecture on the Life and Labours of Rammohun Ray t 

1845 

17. Appeal to the King'ln-Council; Para 12th. 
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tect abuses, and encourage oppression.”^* Ram- 
mohun pointed out: “if these rights that remain 
are allowed to be unceremoniously invaded, the 
most valuable of them being placed at the mercy of 
one or two individuals the basis on which they have 
founded their hopes of comfort and happiness 
under the British Power will be destroyed.”^* 
The petitioners could accept restraints “but legal 
restraints, not those of arbitrary power and 
penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction- • • 
not at the will and pleasure of one, or two individuals 
without investigation or without hearing any 
defence'^**. 

This disappointment became stronger when his 
Appeal to the King-in-Council failed to elicit any 
response from the powers that be. When the East 
India Jury Bill of Mr Wynn introduced religious 
distinctions into the Judicial System of India 
he was “extremely grieved in witnessing Acts and 
Regulations passed by Government without 
consulting or seeming to understand the feelings of 
its Indian subjects” and warned the British 
Government through Mr Crawfurd against the 
disastrous results of such callous indifference. 
If and when “the naitive character becomes 

18. ifrtd: PataJStlu 

19. mi x Para 43rd. 

20» IWd : Para 49th* 
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elevated from constant intercourse with Europeans 
and the acquirement of general and political 
knowledge as well as of modem arts and 
science** they would certainly “resist effectually** 
unjust and oppressive measures. It would be very 
difficult to suppress them. For India was not 
Ireland. The British army could not be easily 
transported there ; nor could it be easily deployed 
to suppress an insurrection. “Were India to share 
one fourth of the knowledge and energy of that 
country she would prove, from her remote situa¬ 
tion, her riches and vast population either useful 
as a. willing province, an ally of the British Empire 
or troublesome and annoying as a determined 
enemy.**®^ Later on he was still more explicit. 
The connection between Great Britain and India 
“would continue on a solid and permanent 
footing** provided only “the latter country be 
governed in a liberal manner by means of Parlia¬ 
mentary superintendence, and such other legislative 
checks as may be devised and established.**®® “The 
mixed community of India, ••-so long as they are 
treated liberally and governed in an enlightened 
manner, will feel no disposition to cut off its 


21* Collet—^Raja Rammohun Ray ( Ed. by D. K. Biswas St. P* C. 
OaaguU ) pp. 267'68 : Rammohun *4 Letter to Crawfiird. 

22. English Works of Ra|a Rammohun Ray (Panini) p 316: 
Repiarks on the Settlement In India by Europeans. 
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connection with England which may be preserved 
with so much mutual benefit to both countries*\®^ 
He went still further and visualised a day when 
India would be politically independent. “If however, 
events should occur to effect a separation between 
them still the existence of a large body of settlers 
(consisting of Europeans and their descendants ) 
would bring the vast empire to a level with other 
large Christian countries of Europe*' •, and 
“friendly and highly advantageous commercial 
intercourse may be kept up between two Christian 
countries.”*^ 


The history of the development of Rammohun’s 
attitude to the British Government in India is very 
significant. It proceeded from ignorant aversion to 
conditional support and from conditional support 
through disillusionment to a vision of Independent 
India. 

Rammohun regarded the British Administration 
as a necessary factor for the awakening of the 


^The fimdttmefi' 
tal basis of the 
stability of 
Oovemment 


Indian mind from its “long lethargy 
of death". He was greatly concerned 
with its stability in India ; not only 
so, he wanted to discover the funda¬ 


mental principles on which the stabi^ 


lity of Government as Government rests. Govern* 


23. Xbid-t p. 319: XNd. 

24. lUd : p. 316: Ibid. 
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ment, according to a widely held theory, 

is firmly based “on the opinion entertained 
by its subjects of its vast superiority . and 
irresistible power** ; and once this impression 
is weakened, the state loses its control over the 
people. Rammohun could not accept this point of 
view. The Moslem rulers had relied on ‘fear* 
as the foundation of the structure of their 
administration with disastrous consequences. The 
Rajputs had sought to perpetuate their power in 
the same manner. They were detested by their 
subjects and fell an easy prey to the onslaughts of 
Mussulmans from Ghuzni and Chore.®® Mighty 
conquerors like Chengiz Khan and Tamurlane 
based their empire on a naked display of force ; 
but notwithstanding their tyranny and oppression 
their empire faded away in course of time.®® The 
real cement that binds together the governor and 
the governed is faith rather than fear. It was this 
faith which made the natives of India welcome the 
English as deliverers rather than as a body of 
conquerors. They discerned in the behaviour of 
their rulers a certain respect for equity and justice 
which was in perfect contrast with the tyranny and 
oppression of their predecessors. Though under 

Z5. Ibid : p. 376 : Modem EndQOBchmdits on the Ancient Rifats 
of Femmes. 

26. Ibid : p. 459 : Appetl to the Klng-ln'Coundl, Para 35di» 
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the administration of the East India Company they 
had lost many of the privileges they had previously 
enjoyed yet they were consoled with the prospect 
of the enjoyment of civil and religious rights gua** 
ranteed by their present government.®^ It was 
this implicit reliance on the bonafides of the govern¬ 
ment which, as Rammohun pointed out, kept them 
loyal even in the midst of war and civil turmoil. 
They had “voluntarily entrusted the Government 
with millions of their wealth without the least 
suspicion of its stability and reposing in the san¬ 
guine hope that their property being so secured, 
their interest would be as permanent as the British 
Power itself’. “Placing entire reliance on the 
promises made by the British Government at the 
time of the Perpetual Settlement” they had, by 
constantly improving their estates, increased ‘ their 
produce and added to the wealth of the country. 
In times of war, “which are the best test of the 
loyalty of the subject, they had voluntarily come 
forward with a large portion of their property to 
enable the British Government to carry into effect * 
the measures necessary for its own defence, consi¬ 
dering the cause of the British as their own and 
firmly believing that, on its success, their own 
prosperity and happiness depended”.®® 

27. Ihidx p. 462: im: Para 43rd. 

28. IhH t p. 438 : Memorial to the Supreme Court. 
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It is not on coercive measures nor on a theoreti¬ 
cal acceptance of the supremacy of the state that 
the stability of Government is based but on the 
willing consent of the people, their faith in 
the bonafides of their rulers. This willing 
consent does not come of itself; it has to be 
earned. The conduct of affairs by the state must 
be such as may not only create confidence but 
strengthen and develop it in course of time. 
Rammohun devoted much of his thought towards 
the discovery of the means and methods for the 
attainment of this ideal. 

The first step in this direction had already been 
taken by the Government, It had established English 
Courts of Judicature in Calcutta and extented civil 
and religious rights to the people. Such was 
the effect of this extension of civil and religious 
rights that the natives of India considered “them¬ 
selves much happier in the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty than were their ancestors.”*® 
The legislature of Great Britain and the local 
Government of the East India Company gave the 
most solemn assurances that they would protect 
the natives of India in the full enjoyment of their 
laws, customs and religion—assurances which went 




29. Ibid : p. 461 : Appeal to the ICiiig'in>Council| Pure 43rd. 
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a great way towards creating in their minds a feeling 
of confidence in the bonafides of their rulers.®® - 
Such faith in the good intentions of the rulers 
can be, so he asserted, further strengthened if 
people find in the administration of the country a 
continuity in the pursuit of the liberal policy 
enunciated and followed by the rulers. If “in every 
variety of circumstances, the country sometimes, 
reposing in the bosom of profound peace, at others, 
shaken with the din of arms*’, the Government 
“although composed, from time to time, of men 
of every shade of character and opinion,” 
conform consistently to the policy laid down 
by their predecessors the mind of the common 
people is so far cleared of all suspicion and dis¬ 
trust that they unhesitatingly extend to their rulers 
their most loyal allegiance®^. 

The equitable and indulgent treatment meted 
out to their subjects by liberal-minded and efficient 
officers gradually creates, in the mind of the 
common people, an image of a benevolent adminis** 
tration which, according to Rammohun, prevents 
them from being carried away by resentment when 
some among the officers act unjustly. So long as 
the source of power remains the same “the people 


30. Petition egainst the' Bast India Jury Act, Para 13th. 
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cannot, of a sudden, lose confidence in the virtue 
of the stream, since although it may, for a period, 
be tainted with corruption ,*yet in the natural cour¬ 
se of events it must soon resume its accustomed 
character'^ Should individuals abuse the power 
entrusted to them, “public resentment cannot be 
transferred from the delinquents to the Government 

ni 

itself while there is prospect of remedy from higher 
authorities." 

Parliamentary supervision and legislative checks 
give the people a sense of security which, he 
pointed out, strengthens the bonds of attachment 
between them and their rulers. The superinten¬ 
dence and protection they receive from the 
supreme legislative power make them conscious 
of an authority higher than the local Government, 
ever anxious not only to redress their grievances 
but also to help them on to progress, material 
and intellectual. Their feeling of respect and 
loyalty, their unbounded confidence in their 
nilers not only remain unshaken but become stron¬ 
ger by each instance of such sympathetic treatment. 

Facilities for the free ventilation of grievances and 
their speedy redress after due enquiry strengthen 
the faith of the, people in the just and equitable 
administration of the Government. If men are 
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allowed to bring forward evidence regarding 
“the acts of Government which affect the general 
interest of the community” so that those who have 
the power might “investigate and reverse” them, 
attachment to their rulers becomes stronger. If 
they find the Government so “conscious of recti^ 
tude as to welcome public scrutiny” they become 
all the more loyal to the administration. If peo-* 
pie “can easily represent grievances arising from 
the conduct of the local authorities to the Supreme 
Government and thus get them redressed, the gfo^ 
unds of discontent that excite revolution are 
removed.”® ® 

Association of ^^natives^ with the administraiion^ 
both judicial and revenue, brings' the Government 
into closer contact with the people. “If the natives 
are introduced into the revenue departments 
under the superintendence of European officers and 
in the judicial departments in co-operation with 
them,” they are sure to become attached to the 
persent system of Government. It will then become 
consolidated, and “maintain itself by the influence 
of the intelligent and respectable classes of the 
inhabitants, and by the general good-will of the 
people.” It will not have to stand “isolated in the 
midst of its subjects, supporting itself merely by 
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the exertion of superior force” If successful, 
such a scheme is sure to improve the condition 
of the inhabitants. It will stimulate them with an 
ambition to deserve the confidence of the Govern¬ 
ment. The authorities might then consider ‘‘the 
practicability and expediency of advancing natives 
of respectability and talent to still higher situations 
of trust and dignity in the state”®®. 

The consultation of public opinion in matters of 
legislation strengthens the bonds of mutual trust 
which bind together the governor and the governed. 
Rammohun laid special emphasis on the part which 
ought to be played by public opinion in matters of 
legislation. He strongly protested against the 
callous indifference shown to public opinion in 
the acceptance and implementation of the East 
India Jury Act®®. In his Appeal to the King-in- 
Council against the Press Regulation he pointed 
out that legislation should be undertaken upon 
“representation being made by local authorities” 
and completed “after due investigation” and “with 
the advice of the High Council of the realm”. He 
envisaged three stages, (i) The authorities in 
India were to make representations regarding the 
circumstances which necessitated the passing of a 

34* Ibid : p. 268 : Qpestions and Answers on the Judicial System 
of India, Q. 78. 
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particular legislative Act. (ii) The authorities in 
England should then investigate into the question 
whether such an Act was really necessary. Such 
investigation, as his recommendations elsewhere 
showed, included ‘^circulation for public opinion’*, 
(iii) After the authorities in England were con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of a particular law, they 
should place it before the Houses of Parliament for 
necessary action. 

In his Answers to the Questions on the Judicial 
System of India he gave a detailed scheme for the 
consultation of public opinion. Organised public 
opinion in India was, at that time, in its infancy. 
It was, more or less, confined to the upper strata 
of society. Rammohun had to consider these 
limitations before he communicated his opinions 
to the Select Committee. When a new regulation 
drawn up by an officer of Government and 
submitted to it, was approved of, it immediately 
became law when promulgated. The framers of 
such regulations were not very conversant with 
local conditions, and, consequently, the laws so 
promulgated were often found inadequate or unsuit¬ 
able and had to be rescinded. Every such project 
of law, before it was finally adopted by the 
Government should, according to Rammohun, 
be printed and copies sent directly not 
only to Judges of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
and , Members of the . Board of Revenue 
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but also to (i) the Advocate General (ii) the 
principal zamindars, (iii) the highly respectable 
merchants (iv) the muftis of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, and the head native officers for their 

_ I 

opinion. They were th^ persons affected by the 
regulation and would “be cautious of recommend^ 
ing any that was injurious.** It would be ‘‘optional 
with the Government to be guided or not by their 
suggestions**. But (i) “a copy of the minutes made 
by the different parties above named should 
accompany the Regulations, when these are to be 
transmitted to England for consideration by the 
Court of Directors and the Parliament** ; and (ii) 
“there should be a Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons, to take the whole Regulations 
and minutes into consideration and report to the 
House, from time to time, on the subject, for 
their confirmation or amendment**. This consulta¬ 
tion of zaminders and merchants as principal 
members of the community would not confer on 
them any political power ; but “the attention thus 
shewn by the government at home and abroad** to 
their feelings and interest would “inspire them 
with greater attachment to it*’. The whole commu¬ 
nity received their opinion from their leading men, 
and, as such, would be similarly inspired.®’ 

37. English Works of Rsis Bammobim Ray (Panici) pp. 265'66: 
Questions and Answers on the Judicial System of India, Q 76. * 
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According to Rammohun the wisdom and 
liberality displayed by a Government in the means 
adopted for the gradual improvement of the social 
and intellectual condition of the people streng¬ 
then their feelings of loyalty and attachment.®® 
When the people are convinced that their 
rulers are anxious to promote measures for the 
development of their mind ; when they find the 
government formulating schemes for the ameliora¬ 
tion of their condition, social, economic and 
political; when they witness it establishing institu¬ 
tions for such progress ; they cannot but regard 
their rulers as deliverers from the deplorable state 
of society in the midst of which they have so long 
been living. Social arid intellectual improvement is 
the standard hy which a Government is judged. The 
greater the success attained in this matter, the 
stronger is the hold of the Government on the 
people, 

Rammohun was anxious to rouse his country¬ 
men from their mental lethargy by introducing 
among them the liberal ideas of the West. One of 
the reasons why he supported the settlement of 
Europeans in India was that they, **from motives 
of benevolence, public spirit and fellow-feeling 
towards their native neighbours, would establish 

schools and other seminaries of education...for 

- - -- - .- . - - _■ ■ ■ 
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the diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and 
sciences’’®®. His celebrated letter to Lord Amherst 
included a strong plea for the introduction of 
Western Science into the country. He considered 
the enlightenment of the people to be a measure 
conducive to the stability of Government. The 
discriminating allegiance of the educated 
is much more valuable than the apathetic 
subservience of the ignorant. Many eminent 
men of that age thought otherwise. According to 
them ‘‘the spread of knowledge is dangerous 
to the existence of all legitimate authority”. “As 
a people become enlightened they will discover 
that, by a unity of effort, the many may easily 
shake off the yoke of the few and thus become 
emancipated from the restraints of power altoge-' 
ther”. But “the resistance of a people advanced in 
knowledge has ever been,” Rammohun observed, 
“against the abuses of government and not against 
the existence of the governing power”* He asked 
the government to emulate the example of 
Romans who, to the proud title of conquerors, 
added the more glorious one of enlighteners of the 
world. “The more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely are they to revolt against the 

39. IHd : p. 316: Remarks on the Settlement in India bf 
Europeans. 
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governing power, as long as it is exercised with 
justice tempered with mercy, and the rights and 
privileges of the governed are held sacred from/any 
invasion^'^^. 

The stability of the state does not depend on 
fear but upon the willing consent of the people. 
They must have faith in the good intentions of the 
Government—a faith which can be ensured and 
strengthened by its actions and attitudes. The 
extension and preservation of rights and privileges, 
social, political and religious ; a continuous pursuit 
of a liberal policy of justice tempered with mercy ; 
the creation of a standard character of the adminis- 
tion in the minds of its subjects ; Parliamentary 
supervision and legislative checks ; facilities for 
the ventilation of grievances and their speedy 
redress ; association of the people with the 
administration ; the consultation of public opinion 
in matters of legislation ; active interest in the 
improvement—social, economic and political—of 
the people ; the diffusion of knowledge among 
them ;—they form the foundation of a stable 
Government, the rock on which it has to be built. 

Rammohun lived in a society which contained 
diverse races and communities following different 
customs and professing different religions. 
‘‘Religious opinions exercise,” so he held, “a great 
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influence over their general and daily conduct. It 
(religion) is not merely a system of theories and 

opinions but is interwoven with the 

Communalism . - -i i .1 . . 

laws, the manners, the daily necessities 
and daily actions of every condition 6f human 
life.”^ ® During the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the community in which he lived 
“might be mixed but it was harmonious.” There 
was no communal rancour nor any communal 
difference. Prejudices did not exist •, even if they 
existed, they did not cloud the judgement of the 
people ; nor could they impair that “common 
sense of justice and cpmmon regard for impartiality” 
so necessary for the performance of duties towards 
the state. When the East India Jury Act of Mr. 
Wynn introduced religious distinctions into the 
Judicial System of India, he protested strongly 
against its implementation. He laid special emphasis 
on the disastrous consequences of distinctions based 
upon religious beliefs. They “exposed people 
without defence to the prejudices arising from 
religious feelings among the strongest which actuate 
the human mind” •, they were degrading because 
Miose who were never regarded as superior were 
elevated above them by the sole circumstances of 
their religion.”^ ® He warned the authorities against 

42 . Petittoii as^iast the Juty '^ct. Paza 14th. 
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passing laws calculated to stir up a spirit of 
religious intolerance in *‘a harmonious though 
. mixed community.” He was apprehensive that by 
pursuing such a policy “for community of feeling” 
would be substituted “religious jealousy”, for 
^‘community of interest”, a spirit of “domination 
or ascendancy” on the one hand and a spirit of 
“hatred and revenge” on the other. 

In such a mixed society it is absolutely 
necessary that the state should develop an attitude 
of impartiality towards different communities. 
It should not be specially attached to any 
religious sect; nor should it introduce any 
invidious distinctions based on religion in its 
administration. On the contrary, it should mete 
out to them justice without reference to creed or 


The Secular State 


colour. Such is the ideal of a secular 
state which India has formulated. 


Rammohun had anticipated this ideal long before 
the states of Europe accepted it. Even before the 
disabilities of catholics and dissenters in England 
were fully removed, he had pointed out that “it 
lies with every Government to establish and 


preserve a community of feelings, interest and 
habitude among various classes of its subject, by 
treating them as one great familyy without showing an 
im^mdious preference to any particular tribe or sect 
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but giving fair and equal encouragement to the 
worthy and intelligent under whatever denomina¬ 
tion they may be found.”’ 

No country can retain its freedom, far less 
prosper, unless its different communities are closely 
knit together into one unit. Just before the 
departure of the English from India, the country 
was torn asunder by dissensions among commu¬ 
nities and even castes. The spirit of communalism, 
casteism and regionalism was stalking the land with 
disastrous consequences. Even when India became 
independent these dissensions continued. The 
common concept of one single nation was liable 
to be submerged in the rising tide of national 
disintegration; so much so, that leaders had 
to establish Committees for a solution of the 
problem. They laid special emphasis upon 
emotional integration, mutual forbearance, and the 
recognition of a common basis of culture. 
In his synthesis of religions, Rammohun pointed 
out that there is only one religion in the world 
based upon the human instinct for the worship 
of a Supreme Being; that, religion developed 
different rituals and traditions in different ages 
and climes by coming into contact with different 
environments and became religions \ that, each of 
these religions grows fuller and fuller by mutual 
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contact and assimilation ; and lastly that it moves 
along its own lines of historic tradition to an 
ideal of Universal Religion. This concept of 
religion strikes at the root of communal 
differences and introduces that ideal of mutual 
tolerance and mutual respect which is absolutely 
necessary for emotional integration. 

Rammohun could not accept the unreasonable 
and injurious restrictions imposed by caste : nor 
could he be blind to its evil effects. “I regret to 

say/* so he observed, ‘‘that the 
present system of religion adhered to 
by Hindus is not well calculated to promote their 
political interest •, the distinction of castes 
introducing innumerable divisions and sub¬ 
divisions among them, has entirely deprived them 
of patriotic feeling.**^® Retried to propagate his' 
opinion by publishing and distributing a translation 
of Va^rcbsuchiy a treatise against the caste system by 
Mrityunjayacharyya. The reference to division and 
subdivisions and their evil effects shows his insight 
into the fundamental conditions for the attainment 
of national unity. 

He was further of opinion that it is the duty of 
every Government to ensure the emotional integra¬ 
tion of the people. A community of feeling, of 
interest and habitude i^ the essential condition of 

46. Ramananda Chatte^ae ; Rammohun Rjay Sl Modem India. 
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national unity. This can be attained if the different 
religious sects receive equal and equitable treatment 
from the Government. If matters are 
devised that they do not feel any 
clash of interest with others, a commu¬ 
nity of feeling and habitude gradually develops. 
Their treatment by the Government as members of 
one great family creates in them an idea of mutual 
tolerance and respect necessary for emotional 
integration. This ideal alone can fuse the different 
classes and communities into one single united 
nation.^ 


Racialism goes against the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of the democratic way of life ; and Rammohun 

being a democrat in all the affairs of 
Racialism could not tolerate it. The 

superiority complex of the Englishmen of that 
age could not but make him a resolute champion 
of the cause of his own countrymen. As a matter 
of fact ideas of racial superiority ran rampant 
among authorities, both in India and in England ; 
and there was fear behind it aU. When English¬ 
men, all on a sudden, found themselves masters of 
the greater part of the country they became anxious 
about the stability of their empire. The extensive 
domain they had to control, the small number of 
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people who had to rule over vast multitudes 
professing a variety of religions, their ignorance of 
the manners and customs of their subjects—all 
made them apprehensive. The conquest of the 
country was far too recent to have a stable founda¬ 
tion. Society was in a state of disintegration. The 
administration was chaotic. It was only natural 
that fear of the dissolution of their newly acquired 
empire should weigh heavily on their mind. The 
way to stabilise their control over their numerically 
superior subjects was, in their opinion, to instil 
into the minds of the people ideas of the individual 
superiority of Europeans. They opposed the Free¬ 
dom of the Press lest a free press should lower the 
estimation of European character. They opposed 
the settlement of Europeans in India for the same 
reason. To strengthen this sense of superiority 
they very often went to the length of minimising 
the attempts of Indians for enlightenment and 
degrading Indian character in the eye of their own 

people. “The natives of India,*’ in their opinion, 

* 

“from their division into castes, from their want 
of intellect, from their want of education and 
from their want of veracity and integrity were 
incapable of exercising any political or any judicial 
authority.**^® To commit to natives a direct 

■• " " ’ . ■ t -- —. .. 
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cognisance of the acts of Europeans would have 
“an injurious effect in lowering the estimation of 
the European character necessary for the stability 
of the Indian empire.’'^® 

Rammohun reacted strongly against such notions 
of racial superiority. He stood up in defence of 
the honour and dignity of his own nation. He had 
to publish the Brahmunical Magazine to answer 
uninformed criticism of Hindu Philosophy. He 
pointed out, in answer to taunts from his “Christian” 
antagonist, that “with respect to Science, Literature 
and Religion, I do not acknowledge that we are 
placed under any obligation, for, by a reference 
to history, it may be proved that the world was 
indebted to our ancestors. for the first dawn of 
knowledge which sprang up in the East and-•-we 
have still a philosophical and copious language of 
our own which distinguishes us from other nations 
who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas 
widiout borrowing the language of foreigners”®® In 
his Answers to Questions from the Select Committe 
he informed them, somewhat impatiently, that his 
countrymen had the same capability of improve^ 
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ment as any other civilised people.®^ He was sure 
that should they receive the same advantages of 
education as Europeans generally enjoy and be 
brought up in the same notions of honour, they 
would be fopnd, equally with Europeans, worthy 
of the confidence of their countrymen and respect 
of all men. ® ® 

Rammohun was conscious of the problems 
which racialism brings in its train. He was in 
favour of the settlement of Europeans in India. 
He felt that Europeans, when settled in India, 
would be contributing their share towards the 
development,—social, intellectual and economic,— 
of the country. He had to admit, however, that 
**the dijSFerence in character, opinions and senti¬ 
ments between Europeans and the Indian race, 
particularly in religious and social matters,*' 
was very great. There was also a difference of 
attitude as between the conquerors and the 
conquered. It was very difficult for these two races 
to live together peaceably. For peaceful co¬ 
existence between the two races it was absolutely 
necessary that they should be “grrodwalZy assimilMed 
hy constant intercourse, continued and increased 

51. Ibid : p, 299 : Additional Qperiea Respecting the Condition of 
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for a long period of years, under a strong and 
vigorous system of police in every village, large or 
small ® “the enactment of eqtuil laws placing all 
classes on the same footing as to civil rights and the 
establishment of Trial by Jury (the jury being 
impartially of both classes )” would act as ‘^a 
strong check on turbulent or over^bearing 
characters among them.”®^ Not racial segregation, 
but assimilation by long and intimate intercourse 
and the attainment of equality in the eye of law 
can bring together different races and make them 
live peacefully in the same country. 

After the downfall of Napoleon, the nationalistic 
reaction was predominant in Europe. The “nation” 
states entered into a rivalry for power and supre¬ 
macy. They subordinated everything to this 
struggle. Even in times of peace mutual suspicion 
held‘nations apart ; strict watch was kept to guard 
against the entry of undesirable persons into the 
country. Rammohun had developed an entirely 
different outlook on international questions. As 
in religious so in political matters he was conscious 
of a fundamental unity in the midst of diversity, 
“It is now generally admitted that not religion 

only, but unbiassed common sense as well as the 
- _-- - - ■ 
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accurate deductions of scientific research lead to 


Mankind one 
great family of 
nationa 


the conclusion that all mankind are 
one grfeat family of which numerous 
nations and tribes existing are only 
various branches.**®® Even as religions 


grow “fuller and fuller” by “mutual contact and 


assimilation,” so nations also make progress through 


mutual contact and assimilation of ideas. “Hence 


enlightened men in all countries must feel a wish to 
encourage and facilitate human intercourse in every 
manner, by removing as far as possible all impedi^ 
ments to it in order to promote the reciprocal advanU 
a^e and enjoyment of the whole human race.^^^ 
—a desire which remains unfulfilled even in 


the present age. In his opinion, it is only 
countries “noted for their extreme jealousy of 
foreigners and apprehensions of the introduction of 
new customs and ideas” that place obstacles in 
the way of such free and mutual intercourse. 

Like communities nations must consider them¬ 


selves as members of one great family. There 
might be clashes of interest among them but such 
clashes ought to be prevented by mutual discussions 
and conferences. Long before the establishment 
of the League of Nations Rammohun visualised 
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Clashes of 
interest to be 
prevented by 
mutual discus¬ 
sions and con¬ 
ferences 


the existence of a similar institution for decisions 
in political matters. He suggested to the Foreign 

Minister of France that “the ends of 
constitutional government might be 
better attained by submitting every ' 
matter of political difference between 
two countries to a Goingresa composed 
of an equal number from the Parliament of each ; 
the decision of the majority to be acquiesced in by 
both nations and the Chairman to be chosen by 
each Nation alternately, for one year, and the place 
of meeting to be one year within the limits of one 
country and next within those of the other ; such 
as at Dover and Calais for England and France.*’ 
“By such a Congress,” so he continued, “all matters 
of difference, whether political or commercial, 
affecting the natives of any two civilised countries 
with constitutional Governments might be settled 
amicably and justly to the satisfaction of both and 
profound peace and friendly feelings might be 
preserved between them from generation to 
generation.”®* ‘ * 

None of the problems that now confront politi¬ 
cians and leaders of thought escaped the farsighted 
vision of Rammohun. He could rise above the 
turmoils of politicarstrife and social controversies. 
Though t;aking a prominent part in the movements. 
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of his age he never allowed himself to be obsessed 
by the present. His keen analytical intellect could 
penetrate beneath the superficial aspects of the 
problems to the fundamental principles that 
were ^involved therein. He considered every 
question from a comprehensive point of view. 
The solutions he offered were true for all time to 
come, '^is outlook was characterised by a univer¬ 
sality which never lost its value. It never became 
dated. His conceptions of the secular state, of 
emotional integration, of international relations 
have a vitality all their own. They live for all time. 
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Errata 

Read "altercations’* for "alteradona’* 

„ "her" for "their" 

„ "she was" for ''they r^ere” 

„ "as a slave” for "as slaves" 

„ "was” for ’were" 
delete "and truth" 

Read "not” before "only" 

., "Tagore” for '*Ragore" 
delete-"in” 

Read "natives" for "native” 

„ "appreciate" for "appreciated". 

„ "deem" for "deemed" 

„ "They had ne^ felt" for "They newer fslt" 
.. "jorots" for 

„ "fellow-subfoetp** for **feUow.aubject** 

„ "were" for "afi*% 
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PETITIONS 

AGAINST THE 

PRESS regulations. 

A. MEMOBfAL TO THE SUPREME COURT. 

To THE Honoubable Sib Ebanois Maonaohten, 

Sole Acting Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William, in Bengvd, 


My Lobd, 

In consequence of the late Rule and Ordinance passed by 
his Excellency the Governor-General in Council, regarding 
the publication of periodical works, your Memorialists consider 
themselves called upon, with due submission, to represent to 
you their feelings and sentiments on the subject. 

Your memorialists beg leave, in the first place, to bring to 
the notice of your Lordship various proofs given by the natives 
of this country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimitep 
confidence in, the British Government in India ; which may 
remove from your mind any apprehension of the Government 
being brought into hatred and contempt, or of the peace, 
harmony and good order of society in this country being liable 
to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in the preamble 
of the above Rule'and Ordinance. 

First. Your Lordship is well aware that the natives of 
Calcutta and its vicinity have voluntarily intrusted Gk>vem» 
ment with millions of their •wealth, without indicating the 
least suspicion of its stability and good faith ; and reposing 
in the s a n guine hope that their property being so secured, 
their interests will be as permanent as the British Power 
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itself; while, on the contrary, their fathers were invariably 
compelled to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, in order to preserve them from the, imiatiable rapacity 
of their oppressive rulers. 

Secondly. Placing entire reliance on the promises made 
by the British Government at the time of the perpetual 
settlement of the landed property in this i)art of India, in 
1703, title landholders have since, by constantly improving 
their estates, been able to increase their produce in general 
very considerably ;* whereas, prior to that period, and under 
former Governments, their forefathers were obliged to lay 
waste the greater part of their estates in order to make 
them appear of inferior value, that they might not excite 
the cupidity of Government, and thus cause their rents to be 
increased or themselves to be dispossessed of their lands—a 
pernicious practice, which often incapacitated the landholders 
from discharging even their stipulated revenue to Government, 
and reduced their families to want. 

Thirdly. During the last wars which the British Govern¬ 
ment were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, 
it is well known that the great body of natives of wealth and 
respectability, as well as the landholders of consequence, 
offered up regular prayers to the objects of their worship 
for the success of the British arms, from a deep conviction 
that under the sway of that nation their improvement, both 
mental and social, would be promoted, and their livw, 
religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, 
even in those critical times, which are the best test of the 
loyalty of the subject, they voluntarily came forward with a 
large portion of their property, to enable the British Govern¬ 
ment to carry into effect the measures necessary for its own 
defence; considering the cause of the British as their own, 
and firmly believing that on its success their own haj^plneas 
and prosperity depended. 


* Oeoerally, it it 8aid» two or thrae^’fold.^jBspoftsf. 
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Fourthly, It is mauifest as the light of day that the 
general subject of observation, and the constant and familiar 
-topic of discourse among the Hindoo community of Bengal, 
are the literary and political improvements which are conti> 
nually going on in the state of the country under the present 
eystem of government, and a comparison between their present 
auspicious prospects and their hopeless condition under their 
former rulers. 

Under these circumstances your Lordship cannot fail to 
be impressed with a full conviction that whoever charges the 
natives of this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught 
to the prejudice of their fidelity and attachment to the British 
'Government, must either be totally ignorant of the affairs of 
this country and the feelings and sentiments of its inhabitants, 
as above stated, or, on the contrary, be desirous of misre¬ 
presenting the people and misleading the Government, 
both here and in England, for unworthy purposes of his 
own. 

Your memorialists must confess that these feelings of 
loyalty and attachment, of which the most unequivocal proofs 
stand on record, have been produced by the wisdom and 
liberality displayed by the British Government, in the means 
adopted for the gradual improvement of their social and 
domestic condition, by the establishment of colleges, schools, 
and other beneficial institutions in this city 3 among which the 
creation of a British Court of Judicature, for the more 
effectual administration of justice, deserves to be gratefully 
remembered. 

A proof of the natives of India being more and mwe 
attached to the British rule in proportion as they experience 
from it the biasings of just and liberal treatment is that 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, jrho enjoy in many respects very 
superior privileges to those of their fellow subjects in other 
parts of the country, are known to be in like measure more 
srarmly devoted to the existing Gb>vemmmit; nor is it at att 
underfill they should in loyalty be not at all inferior to 
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Britishoborn subjeots, since they feel assured of the same civil 
and religious liberty which is enjoyed in England, without- 
being subjected to such heavy taxation as presses upon the 
people there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of 
land in this city, have rapidly increased of late years ; not¬ 
withstanding the high rents of houses, and the dearness of all 
the necessaries of life compared with other parts of the 
country, as well as the inhabitants being subjected to 
additional taxes, and also liable to the heavy costs 
necessarily incurred in case of suits before the Supreme 
Court. 

Your Lordship may have learned from the works of the 
Christian Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever 
since the art of printing has become generally known among 
the natives of Calcutta, numerous publications have been 
circulated in the Bengallee language which, by introducing 
free discussion among the natives and inducing them to reflect 
and inquire after knowledge, have already served greatly to 
improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object has been chiefly promoted by the establish¬ 
ment of four native newspapers, two in the Bengallee and two 
in the Persian language, published for the purpose of commu¬ 
nicating to those residing in the interior of the qpuntry, 
accounts of whatever occurs worthy of notice at the presidency 
or ill the country, and also the interesting and valuable 
intelligence of what is passing in England and in other parts 
of the world, conveyed through the English newspapers or 
other channels. 

Your memorialists are unable to discover any disturbance 
of the peace, harmony and good order of society, that has 
arisen from the English press, .the influence of which must 
heoessmrily be oonflned to that part of the community who 
tupderstand the language throughly; but we are <piite 
OOiflSdc^t, that the publications in the native languages, 
..vihetlier, in the shape of a newespaper or any oth^ workr 
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tiave, none of them, been oalculated to bring the €k>verom6nt 
•of the ooantiy into hatred and contempt, and that they haw 
not proved, as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, 
in the slightest degree injurious, which has very lately been 
acknowledged in one of the most respectable English 
Missionary works. So far from obtruding upon GovernmeE^ 
'groundless representations. Native authors and editors have 
always restrained themselves from publishing even such facts 
respecting the judicial proceedings in the interior of the 
country as they thought were likely, at first view, to be 
obnoxious to Government. 

While your memorialists were indulging the hope that 
Government, from a oonviction of the manifold advantages 
of being put in possession of full and impartial information 
regarding what is passing in'all parts of the country, would 
encourage the establishment of newspapers in the cities and 
■districts under the special patronage and protection of 
Government, that they might furnish the supreme authorities 
in Calcutta with an accurate account of local occurances 
and reports of judicial proceedings, they have the misfortune 
to observe that, on the contrary. His Excellency the Gk)V6mor> 
General in Council has lately promulgated a Buie and 
Ordinance imposing severe restraints on the press and 
prohibiting all periodical publications even at the Presidency 
and in the native languages, unless sanctioned by a license 
from €h>vernment, which is to be revocable at pleasure 
whenever it shall appear to Government that a publication 
has contained any thing of unsuitable character. 

Those natives who are in more favourable circumstances 
.and of respectable character, have such an invinoible 
prejudice against making a voluntary affidavit, or undergoing 
the solemnities of an oath, that they will never tiiink of 
establishing a publication ^hich can only be supported 
by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent to their 
flings, and derogatory to their reputation amongst tiieir 
4 )Qnntrymen. 
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Alter thill Buie and Ordinanoe shall hare been carried 
into exeontion, year memorialists are therefore extremely 
sorry to observe, that a complete stop will be put to the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the consequent mental improve- 
ment now going on, either by translations into the popular 
dialect of this country from the learned languages of the 
Bast, or by the circulation of literary intelligence drawn 
from foreign publications. And the same cause will also 
prevent those natives who are better versed in the laws and 
customs of the British nation, from communicating to their 
fellow subjects a knowledge of the admirable system of 
Qovemment established by the British and the peculiar 
excellencies of the means they have adopted for the strict 
and impartial administration of justice. Another evil of 
equal importance in the eyes of a just ruler is, that it will also 
preclude the natives from making the Gk>vemment readily 
acquainted with the errors and injustice that may be 
committed by its executive officers in the various parts of 
this extensive country ; and it will also preclude the natives 
from communicating frankly and honestly to their Gracious 
Sovereign in England and his Council, the real condition 
of his Majesty’s faithful subjects in this distant part of 
his dominions and the treatment they experience from the 
local government; since such information cannot in future be 
conveyed to England, as it has heretofore been, either by the 
translations from the native publications inserted in the English 
newspapers printed here and sent to Europe, or by the English 
publications which the natives themselves had in contempla¬ 
tion to establish before this Buie and Ordinanoe was proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious 
of their rights, which has been freely allowed them since the 
estsiblishment of the British Power, a right which they are not, 
and canuot be charged with having ever abused, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta would be no longer justified in boasting that* 
they are fortunately placed by Providence under the protection 
o£ the whole British nation ; or that the King of England 
and his Ijords and Commons are their legislators; and that^ 
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they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and 
religious privileges that every Briton is entitled to in Bngland. 

Your memorialists are persuaded that the British Govern¬ 
ment is not disposed to adopt the political maxim, so often 
acted upon by Asiatic Princes, that the more a people are 
kept in darkness, their rulers will derive the greater 
advantages from them ; since, by reference to history, it is 
found that this was but a short-sighted policy which did not 
ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. On the 
contrary, it rather proved disadvantageous to them ; for we 
find that, as often as an ignorant people, when an opportunity 
offered, have revolted against their rulers, all sort of barbarous 
excesses and cruelties have been the consequence ; whereas 
a people naturally disposed to peace and ease, when placed 
under a good government from which they experience just and 
liberal treatment, must become the more attached to it, in 
proportion as they become enlightened, and the great body of 
the people are taught to appreciate the value of the blessings 
they enjoy under its rule. 

Every good ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of 
human nature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of the 
world, must be conscious of the great liability to error in 
managing the affairs of a vast empire ; and therefore he will 
be annous to afford every individual the readiest means of 
bringing to liis notice whatever may require his inter¬ 
ference. To secure this important object, the unrestrained 
liberty of publication is the only effectual means that can be 
employed. And should it ever be abused, the established 
law of the land is very properly armed with sufficient powers to 
punish those who may be found guilty of misrepresenting the 
conduct or character of Gkivernment, which are effectually 
guarded by the same laws to which individuals must look for 
protection of their reputation and good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your 
Lordship to take this memorial into your gracious considera¬ 
tion ; and that yon will be pleased, by not registering the 
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Above Rule and Ordinance^ to permit the natives of tMs 
eonntiy to oontinue in possession of the civil ri^ts and 
privileges which they and their fathers have so long enjoyed 
under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness and 
confidence they are not aware of having done anything, to 
forfeit*. 


Ohunder Ooomar Tagore, 
Dewarku Nauth Tagore. 
Bam Mohun Boy. 
Hurchuuder Ghose. 
Gowree Chum Bonnerjee, 
Prossunnu Goomar Tagore. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. l.» pp. 136 el eeg. 
Asiatic Journal, Vob XVI, pp. 582-83. 



B. APPEAL TO THE KING IN 
COUNCIL 

To The King*s Moat ExceUent Maja^y, 

May It Please Four Majesty, 

1. We, your Majesty's faithful subjects. Natives of India 
and Inhabitants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under 
the sovereign care and protection of the august head of the 
British nation, look up to your Majesty as the guardian 
of our lives, property, and religion ; and when our 
rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded by the sub¬ 
ordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints 
before your Majesty’s throne, which is happily established in 
mercy and justice, amidst a generous people, celebrated 
throughout the earth as the enemies of tyranny, and distin- 
^ished, under your royal auspices, as the successful defenders 
of Europe from Continental usurpation. 

2 . We, your Majesty's faithful subjects, now come before 
you under the most painful circumstances, the local executive 
authorities having suddenly assumed the power of legislation 
in matters of the highest moment, and abolished legal 
privileges of long standing, without the least pretence that we 
have ever abused them, and made an invasion on our civil 
rights such as is unprecedented in the History of British Buie 
in Bengal, by a measure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privileges of your Majesty's 
faithful subjects, or an intention to encourage a cruel and 
unfounded suspicion of our attachment to the existing 
Government. 

3. The greater part of Hindoostan having been for several 
centuries subject to Mohameddan Buie, the civil and religious 
rights of its original inhabitants were constantly trammed 
upon ; and, from the habitual oppression of the conquerors, 
a great body of their subjects in the southern Peidnsula 
<I>nkhin}, afterwards called Marhattahs, and another body 
in the western parts, now styled Sikhs, were at last driven to 
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revolt; and when the Mussulman power became feeble, 
they ultimately succeeded in establishing their independence ; 
but the Natives of Bengal, wanting vigour of body, and 
adverse to active exertion, remained during the whole period 
of the Mohameddan conquest, faithful to the existing Govern¬ 
ment, although their property was often plundered, their 
religion insulted, and their blood wantonly shed. Divine 
Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up the 
English nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, and to 
receive the oppressed Natives of Bengal under its protection. 
Having made Calcutta the capital of their dominions, the 
English distinguished this city by such peculiar marks of 
favour, as a free people would be expected to bestow, in 
establishing an English Court of Judicature, and granting to 
all within its jurisdiction the same civil rights as every Briton 
enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the natives of 
India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers 
never e:iq)eoted to attain, even under Hindoo Rulers. Consi¬ 
dering these things, and bearing in mind also the solicitude 
for the welfare of this country uniformly expressed by the 
Honourable East India Company under whose immediate 
control we are placed, and also by the Supreme Councils of 
the British nation, your dutiful subjects oonsequentlj^ have 
not viewed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather 
as deliverers, and look up to your Majesty not only as a Ruler, 
but also as a father and protector. 

4. Since the establishment of the Supreme Court of Judica¬ 
ture in Calcutta till the present time,—a period that has been 
distinguished by every variety of circumstances, the country 
sometimes reposing in the bosom of profound peace, at others 
shaken with the din of arms—the local Government of Bengal, 
although composed, from time to time, of men of every 
shade of character and opinion, never attempted of its own 
will and pleasure to take away any of the rights which your 
Majesty^s royal ancestors with the consent of their Councils, 
bad been graciously pleased to confer on your faithfhl subjects. 
Under the cheering influence of* equitable and indulgent 
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treatment, and stimulated by the example of a people famed 
for their wisdom and liberality, the Natives of India, with 
the means of amelioration set before them, have been gradually 
advancing in social and intellectual improvement. In their 
conduct and in their writings, whether periodical or otherwise, 
they have never failed to manifest all becoming respect to a 
Government fraught with such blessings ; of which their own 
publications and the judgment passed upon them by the 
works of their contemporaries, are the best proofs. Your 
faithful subjects beg leave, in support of this statement, to 
submit two extracts from English works very lately published, 
one by a Native of India, and the other by English Misson- 
aries ; the first is from a work published on the 30th of 
January last, by Bammohun Boy, entitled *A Final Appeal 
to the Christian Public,* which may serve as a specimen of 
the sentiments expressed by the Natives of India towards 
the Government;—“I now conclude my Essay in offering 
up thanks to the Supreme Disposer of the Universe, for 
having unexpectedly delivered this country, from the long 
continued tyranny of its former Bulers, and placed it under 
the Government of the English, a nation who not only are 
blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, 
but also interest themselves in promoting liberty and social 
happiness, as well as free enquiry into literary and religious 
subjects, among those nations to which their influence 
extends.’*—Pages 378, 379. 

5. The second extract is from a periodical work published 
at the Danish Settlement of Serampore, by a body of English 
Missioneries, who are known to be generally the best qualified 
and the most careful observers of the foreign countries in which 
Europeans have settled. This work, entitled the ‘‘Friend of 
India,'* treating of the Native Newspapers published in Bengal^ 
thus observes :—“How necessary a step this (the establishment 
of a native Press) was for the amelioration of the condition of' 
the Natives, no person can be ignorant who has traced the 
effect of the Press in other oouatries. The Natives themselvea 
soon availed themselves of this privilege; no less thazii 
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four Weekly Newspapers in the Natire language have 
now been established, and there are hopes, that these 
efforts will contribute essentially to arouse the Native mind 
from its long lethargy of death ; and while it excites them 
to inquire into what is going forward in the world of 
which Asia forms so important a portion, urges them to 
ascertain their own situation respecting that eternal world, 
which reajly communicates all the vigour and interest 
now so visible in Europeans. Nor has this liberty been ahuted 
by them in the least degree ; yet these vehicles of intelligence 
have begun to be called for, from the very extremities of 
British India, and the talents of the Natives themselves have 
not unfrequently been exerted in the production of Essays that 
would have done credit to our own countrymen .**—{.Friend of 
India, Quarterly Series, No. VII, published in December, 
1822). 

6. An English gentleman, of the name of Buckingham, 
who for some years published a Newspaper in this place, 
•entitled the ^Calcutta Journal*, having incurred the displeasure 
of the local Government, was ordered to leave this country, 
and soon afterwards, the Honourable John Adam, the 
Governor-General in Council, suddenly, without any previous 
intimation of his intentions, passed a Buie and Ordinance, 
on the 14th of March, thus taking away the liberty of the 
Press, which your Majesty's faithful subjects had so long and 
■80 happily enjoyed, and substituting his own will and pleasure 
for the Laws of England, by which it had hitherto been 
governed, This Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed 
—(tads Paper annexed No. 1.)* 

7. It being necessary, aoobrding to the system established 
for the Government of this country, that the above Regulation 
ehould receive the approbation of the Supreme Court by being 
registered there, after having been fixed up for 20 days on 
the walls of the Court-room, before it could become Law { 
-on the following Monday, (the 17th of March,) Mr. Fergusson, 

These annexed papers have not been published as un- 
oeceiieTy,—^B d* 
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Barrister, moved the Court to allow parties who might feel 
themselves aggrieved by the Regulation, to be heard against 
it by their Counsel before the sanction of the Court should 
establish it as Law; and the Honourable Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the sole acting Judge, expressed his willingness 
to hear in this manner, all that could be urged against it, 
and appointed Monday, the 31st of the same month of March, 
for Counsel to be heard. His Lordship also kindly suggested, 
that, in the meantime, he thought it would be advisable 
to present a memorial to Government, praying for the 
withdrawal of the said Rule and Ordinance. These obser¬ 
vations from the Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, inspired 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects at this Presidency, with a 
confident hope, that his Lordship disapproved of the Rule and 
Ordinance, and would use his influence with Government 
to second the prayer of the Memorial he recommended to 
be presented, or that, at least in virtue of the authority 
vested in him for the purpose of protecting your faithful 
subjects against illegal and oppressive acts, he would prevent 
the proposed Rule from passing into Law. 

8 . Your faithful subjects, agreeable to suggestion of this 
nature proceeding from such a source, employed the few days 
intervening in preparing a Memorial to Grovernment, containing 
a respectful representation of the reasons which existed against 
the proposed Rule and Ordinanee being passed into Law ; but 
in preparing this Memorial in both the English and Bengallee 
Langauages, and discussing the alterations suggested by the 
different individuals who wished to give it their support and 
signature, so much time was necessarily consumed, that 
it was not ready to be sent into circulation for signature 
until the 30th of M^roh ; consequently only fifteen Natives 
of respectability had time to read it over and affix their 
signature before the following day on which it was to be 
discussed in the Supreme CSourt, and finally sanctioned or 
rejected. Besides that this number was considered insufficient, 
it WM then too late for Government to act upon this Memoriid, 
tm as to supersede the disousidonB and decision that were to 
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take place in the Court ; and a few individuals, therefore, of 
those who concurred in it, hastily prepared another Memorial 
of the same tenor in the morning of that day* addressed tp 
the Supreme Court itself, demonstrating our unshaken attach¬ 
ment to the British Grovernment, and praying the Court to 
withhold its sanction from a Regulation which would deprive 
us of an invaluable privilege, firmly secured to us by laws of 
the land, which we had so long enjoyed, and could not be 
charged with ever having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) 
And although from these circumstances the Memorial had 
still fewer signatures, your Majesty’s faithful subjects reposed 
in the hope that, in appealing to a British Court of Law, they 
might rely more on the justice of their cause, than the number 
or weight of names ; especially, since it is well known, that 
there are many under the immediate influence of Government 
who would not express an opinion against the acts of those 
in power at the time, although it were to secure the salvation 
of all their oountr 3 ^en. 

0. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read by 
the Registrar of the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who, besides his 
professional skill and eminence as an English lawyer, has 
acquired, by his long practice at the Calcutta bar, a very 
intimate acquaintance with the state of this ooimtry)' in virtue 
of the permission granted him, entered into an argument, 
shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal and 
inexpedient. (The grounds on which he opposed it are given 
at length, annexed paper No. 3). 

10. These and other conclusive arguments, urged by 
Mr. Fergusson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled 
in the laws of England, powerfully strengthened the hopes 
previously created by the observations that formerly fell from 
the bench,>^that the learned Judge would enjier his protest 
against such a direct violation of the laws, and uncalled for 
invasion of the rights of your faithful subjeoto. 

11. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment and 
regret, that his liordship, in giving his decision, paid no regard 
^hgtever to the above kCenmcial, not alluding to itjintho 
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most distant manner, nor to the arguments it contained ; and 
his Lordship further disclosed, that at the time he esqpressed 
a desire to hear every objection that could be urged, and 
recommended a Memorial to Government against it, from 
which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that the mind 
of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavoureble to the 
Buie, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise 
to Government to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper. 
No. 4, containing the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
the Judge, who presided on the occasion.) 

12. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for 
the inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two 
different points with regard to the sanctioning of t-bjs 
Regulation. In the first place, according to his Lordship’s 
own statement from the bench, he refused not only once, 
but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed in Council, 
probably because his Lordship thought it improper for bim 
to give it his approbation until it came before him in the 
regular manner ;. but he afterwards, when application was 
made to him a third time, not only consented to read it, 
but with some alterations agreed to give it his sanction,—a 
> change of conduct for which no reason was assigned by his 
Lordship. Again, when application was made to his 
Lordship to hear the objections that might be urged against 
it, before giving it his Judical approval, his Lordship withheld 
from the knowledge of the public, not only that he had already 
so pledged himself but even that he had previously seen 
the Regulation ; and expressed himself ready to hear all 
that could be said respecting it, in the same manner as if 
his mind had been unfettered by any promise, and perfectly 
open to conviction. Consequently, some of your MajMty’s 
faithful subjects prepared a Memorial and retained Counsel 
against the new Regulation, and had afterwards the mortifioa- 
tion to find, that their refOresentations were treated with 
•contemptuous neglect, and that the arguments of Ibe most 
able lawyms could be of no avail. 

13. Your Majesty in Parliament has been graeiously 
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pleased to make it a part of the law of this Oonntry, that 
after a Regulation has passed the Council, it must be fixed 
up for twenty days in the Supreme Court, before it can be 
registered, so as to receive the full force of law ; an interval 
which allows the Judge time for deliberation, and to hear 
from others all the objections that may exist to the proposed 
measure, and might have the effect of preventing the establish¬ 
ment of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive 
acts ; but if, as in this case, the Judges enter into previous 
compact with the local Government, and thus preclude the 
possibility of any effectual representation from your faithful 
subjects, who have no intimation of what is med.itated till it 
be finally resolved upon, the salutary effect of twenty days* 
delay is lost; and your faithful subjects will be in constant 
apprehension that the most valuable and sacred of their 
rights may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from 
them at a moment’s warning, before they know that such 
a measure is in contemplation, or have time to represent the 
evils which it is calculated to inflict upon them. 

14. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above 
described, the Government issued an official order in the 
<GoyBBNMBET Gazette* of the 4th of April, commanding the 
attention of Editors of Newspapers, or other periodical works, 
to certain restrictions therein contained, prohibiting all 
matters which it might consider as coming under the following 
heads :— 

I. —Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the 
King, or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

II. Observations or statements, touching the character, 
constitution, measures, or orders of the Court of Directors, 
or other pubUc authorities in England, connected with the 
Government of India, or the character, constitution, measures, 
or orders of the Indian Gk)vemments, impugning the motives 
and designs of such authorities*of Governments,' or in any 
way tending to bring them into hatred or contempt; to excite 
resistance to their orders, and to weaken their authority. 

in. —Observations or statements of the above description 
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oription relative to allied or friendl^^ Native Powers, their 
Ministers, or Representatives. 

IV. Defamatory or contumelious remarks or offensive 
insinuations levelled against the Governor-General, the 
Governors, or Commanders-in-Chief, the Members of Council, 
or the Judges of His Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presi¬ 
dencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, and publications of any 
description, tending to expose them to hatred, oboloquy, or 
contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections and insinuations 
against the Public Officers of Government. 

V. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among the Native Population of any intended official 
interference with their religious opinions and observances, 
and irritating and insulting remarks on their peculiar usages 
and modes of thinking on religious subjects. 

VI. The republication from Hnglish, or other papers, of 
passages coming under the foregoing heads. 

VII. Defamatory publications, tending to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good order of society. 

Vni. Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative to 
grievances of professional of official nature, alleged to have 
been sustained by public officers in the service of his Majesty 
or the Honourable Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the 
annexed Copy, (No. 6.). 

15. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Func¬ 
tionaries from the highest to to lowest^ complete immunity 
from censure or exposure respecting any thing done by them 
in their official capacity, however desirable it might be for 
the interest of this country, and also that of the Honourable 
Company, that the public conduct of such public men 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the real object of these RestriotionB is. 
to afford all the Functionaries of Government complete security 
against their conduct bei^g made the subject of observation, 
though it is associated with a number of other restraints 
A—2 
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totally uncalled but well calculated to sooth (soothe) 

the supreme authorities in England, and win their assent 
to the main object of the Buie—the suppression of public 
remark on the conduct of the public Officers of Government 
in India. 

16: Your Majesty’s faithful subjects could have surely 
no inducement in this distant quarter of the world to make 
contumelious and injurious reflections on your Majesty or 
any of the members of your Majesty’s illustrious family, 
or to circulate them among people to whom your Majesty’s 
name is scarcely known, and to the greatest part of whom, 
even the fame of your greatness and power has not reached ; 
but to those few Natives who are possessed of sufficient 
information to understand the political situation of England, 
the English Newspapers and Books which are constantly 
brought to this country in great abundance, are eqally intelli> 
gible with the periodical publications printed in Calcutta. 

17. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful subjects have 
any wish to make remarks on the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors, of whose beneficent intentions they are well 
convinced ; but that Honourable Body, who have so often 
manifested their earnest desire to ameliorate the condition 
of their Indian dependents, must be naturally anxious to 
be made exactly acquainted with the manner in which their 
wishes are carried into execution, and the operation and effect 
of the acts passed relative to this country. 

18« Whoever shall maliciously publish what bi|j» a 
tendency to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, 
or excite resistance to its orders, or wei^en their authority, 
may be punished by Law as guilty of treason or sedition 5 
and surely in a country enjoying profound peace, externally 
and internally, and where seditious and treasonable publi¬ 
cations are unknown, it could not be necessary for Government 
to throw aside, of a sudden, the laws which, for any thing 
that has appeared, were fully sufficient, and arm itself with 
new and extraordinary powers at a time when that Govern¬ 
ment is more secure than at any former period. 
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19. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries 
to determine whether the mention made of the proceedings 
of Grovemment, be malevolent, seditious, and dangerous 
to the state, so as to render a writer or publisher culpable 
and amenable to punishment ; but if mere mention of the 
conduct of Government, without misrepresentation or malice 
on the pajrt of the writer, bring it into hatred and contempt, 
such conduct will never receive the countenance or protection 
of your Majesty by the sanction of a law to prevent its expo¬ 
sure to public observation, and the discovery of that 
dissatisfaction it may have occasioned, which would ajSbrd 
the higher authorities an opportimity of removing them. 

20. After a body of English Missionaries have been 
labouring for about twenty-five years by preaching and 
distributing publications in the Native languages in all parts 
of Bengal, to bring the prevailing system of religion into 
disrepute, no. alarm whatever prevails ; because your Majesty's 
faithful subjects possess the power of defending their 
religion by the same means that are employed against it, 
and many of them have exercised the freedom of the Press 
to combat the writings of English Missionaries, and think 
no other protection necessary to the maintenance of their 
faith. While the Teachers of Christianity use only reason 
and^ persuasion to propagate their religion, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects are content to defend theirs by the same 
weapons, convinced that true religion needs not the aid of 
the sword, or of legal penalties for its protection. While 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects perceived that Government 
shewed no displeasure, and claimed no arbitrary power of 
preventing the publication of what was written in defence 
of the prevailing religion of the country, it was impossible 
to entertain any such suspicion as that intimated in the 
6 th article, vis. that Government would interfere with the 
established faith of the Native's of this country. Nevertheless 
if any person with a malicious and seditions design were to 
circulate an unfounded rumour that Government meant so 
to interfere with our religious privileges, he would be severely 
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punished by law; but if the Gk>veroinent really intended to 
adopt measures to change the religion of the country, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects would be absolutely prohibited 
by the present Restrictions from intimating the appalling 
intelligence to their countrymen : and although they have 
every reason to hope that the English nation will never 
abandon that religious toleration which has distinguished 
their progress in the East, it is impossible to forsee to what 
purposes of religions oppression such a law might ab some 
future time be applied. 

21. The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling 
him to preach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited 
by the Natives, or to circulate pamphlets among them against 
the established religion of the country, but being of a nature 
totally distinct, and not at all interfering with the religious 
opinion of the Native population, they could never dream of 
vilifying and defaming his character or office. 

22 . The Judges of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, and of 
the English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, 
enjoy, in virtue of their office, the power of protecting their 
characters and official conduct from defamation and abuse : 
since such would be either a contempt of the Court, liable 
to summary punishment, or punishable by those laws enacted 
against libel, lb is therefore hard to be conceived* that they 
stand in need of still further protection, unless it should be 
wished thereby to create an idea of their infallibility ; which, 
however, is incompatible with the freedom allowed to 
Barristers, of delivering their sentiments beforehand on the 
justice or injustice of the opinions the Judges may pronounce, 
and in case of appeal, of controverting the justice and equity 
of their decision. The only object of such a restriction is 
ealoulated to attain, must therefore be defeated, unless it be 
meant thereby to prevent the publication of the pleadibgs, 
which, as they take place* in an English Court of 
Judicature, are by law public, and ought to be accessible 
to all. 

23. The seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory 
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publications tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good 
order of society, is equally uneoesaary; since the British 
Legislature has already provided a punishment for such 
offences by the Laws enacted against libel. 

24. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects will not offer any 
more particular, remarks on the superfluous restrictions 
introduced to accompany those more important ones which 
are the principal object of Government ; and will conclude 
with this general observation, that they are unnecessary, 
either because the offences prohibited are imaginary and 
improbable, or because they are already provided for by the 
laws of the land ; and either the Government does not intend 
to put them iu force at all, or it is . anxious to interrupt the 
regular course of justice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury 
and, by taking the Law into its own hands, to combine the 
legislative and judicial power, which is destructive of all civil 
liberty. 

25. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard, that 
your Majesty constantly submits to the greatest freedom of 
remark among your British-born subjects, without losing any 
part of the homage and respect due to your exalted character 
and station, and that the conduct of your Ministers is 
constantly the topic of discussion, without destroying the 
dignity and power of the Government. While such is the 
case in a country where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants read newspapers, and are therefore liable to be 
led by the opinions circulated through the Press, its capability 
of bringing a Government into hatred and contempt must be 
far less in a country where the great mass of the population 
do not read at all, and have the greatest reverence for men 
in power, of whom they can only judge by what they feel, 
and are not to be moved by what is written, but by what 
is done; where, consequently, Gkivemment can only be 
brought into hatred and contempt by its own acts. 

26. The Marquis of Hastings, who had associated for 
the greater part of his life, with Kings and Princes, enter¬ 
tained no apprehension ^at tiie salutary control of public 
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sorutiny which he commended, would bring him or his Indian 
administration into hatred and contempt; and in effect, 
instead of such being the result, the greater the freedom he 
allowed to the European conductors of the Press, only 
rendered his name the most honored and revered in this 
part of the world ; because it was universally believed that 
his conduct proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude which 
feared no investigation. 

.27. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging 
further arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with 
your actions open to observation, possess the love, the esteem, 
and the respect of mankind, in a degree which none of the 
despotic Monarcbs of Europe or of Asia can ever attain, whose 
subjects are prohibited from examining and expressing their 
opinions regarding their conduct. 

28. Aaifl. unfortunately affords few instances of Princes 
who have submitted their actions to the judgement of their 
subjects, but those who have done so, instead of falling into 
hatred and contempt, were the more loved and respected, 
while they lived, and their memory is still cherished by 
posterity ; whereas more despotic Monarchs, pursued by hatred 
in their lifetime, could with difficulty escape the attempts of 
the rebel or the assassin, and their names are either detested 
or forgotten. 

29. The idea of the possession of absolute power and 
perfection, is evidently not necessary to the stability of the 
British Government of India, since your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects are accustomed to see private individuals citing the 
Goveimment before the Supreme Court, where the justice of 
their acts is fearlessly impugned, and, after the. necessary 
evidence being produced, and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently given against the Government, 
the Judge not feeling himself restrained from paasing just 
smitence by any fear of the Government being thereby brought 
into contempt. And your Blajesty’s faithful subjects only 
pray, that it may bo permitted by means of the Press or by 
some other means equally effectual, to bring forward evidenco 
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regarding the acts of Gk>Ternment which affect the general 
interest of the community, that they also may be investigated 
and reversed when those who have the power of doing so 

become convinced that they are improper or injurious. 

30. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention 
cannot be afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, 
since this instrument can be equally well employed as a 
weapon of defence ; and a Government possessed of immense 
patronage is more especially secure, since the greater part 
of the learning and talent in the country being already enlisted 
in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow of justice, 
are sure of being ably and successfully defended. 

31. Men in power hostile to the liberty of the Press, 
which is a disagreeable check upon their conduct, when 
unable to discover any real evil arising from its existence, 
have attempted to make the world imagine, that it might, 
in some possible contingency, afford the means of 
combination against the Government; but not to 
mention that extraordinary, emergencies would warrant 
measures which in ordinary times are totally unjustifiable, 
your Majesty is well aware that a Free Press has never yet 
caused a revolution in any part of the world ; because, while 
men can easily represent the grievances arising from the 
conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Government, 
and thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that 
excite revolution are removed ; whereas, where no freedom 
of the Press existed, and grievances consequently remained 
unrepresented and unredressed, innumerable revolutions have 
taken place in all parts of the globe ; or, if prevented by the 
armed force of the Gkivemment, the people continued ready 
for insurrection. 

32. The servants of the Honourable Company are 
necessarily firmly attached to that system from which they 
derive their consequence and power, and on which their hopes 
of higher honours and still greater emoluments depend ; and 
if it be possible to imagine that these strong considerations 
are not sufOLoient to preserve subordination among them, the 
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power of suspension and ruin which hangs over their heads for 
any deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to secure that 
object. 

33. After the British Government has existed for so many 
years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the 
minds of the Natives of India, from the many excellent men 
who have from time to time held the reins of power, and the 
principles by which they have been guided. Whatever opinion, 
therefore, may be entertained of the individuals composing 
it at a particular period, while the source of power remains 
the same, your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot of a sudden 
lose confidence in the virtue of the stream, since, although it 
may for a period be tainted with corruption, yet in the natural 
course of events it must soon resume its accustomed character. 
Should individuals abuse the power intrusted to them, 
public resentment cannot be transferred from the delinquents 
to the Government itself, while there is a prospect of remedy 
from the higher authorities ; and should the highest in this 
country turn a deaf ear to all complaint, by forbidding 
grievances to be even mentioned, the spirit of loyalty is still 
kept alive by the hope of redress from the ‘authorities in 
Bngland ; thus the attachment of the Natives of India to the 
British Government must be as permanent as their confidence 
in the honour and justice of the British nation, which is 
their last Court of Appeal, next to Heaven. But if they be 
prevent from making their real condition known in England, 
deprived of this hope of redress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the British €k>vernment of India, as 
done away. 

34. If these conclusions, drawn from the particular 
circumstances of this country, be met with such an argument 
as that a colony or distant dependency can never safely be 
intrusted with the Liberty of the Press, and that therefore 
Native of Bengal cannot be allowed to e^imroise the privileges 
they have so long enjoyed; this would be in other words 
to tell them, that they are condemned to perpetual 
oppression and degradation, from which they can have 'no 
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hope of being raised during the existence of the British 
Power, 

36. The British nation has never yet descended to avow 
a principle so foreign to their character ; and if they could 
for a moment entertain the idea of preserving their power by 
keeping their colonies in ignorance, the prohibition 
of periodical publications is not enough ; but printing 
of all kinds, education, and every other means of diffusing 
knowledge, should be equally discouraged and put down. For 
it must be the distant consequences of the diffusion of 
knowledge that are dreaded by those (if there be any such) 
who are really apprehensive for the stability of Government; 
since it is well known to all in the least acquainted with this 
country, that although every effort were made by periodical 
as well as other publications, a great number of years must 
elapse before any considerable change can be made in the 
existing habits ahd opinions of the Natives of India, so firmly 
are they wedded to established custom. Should apprehensions 
so unworthy of the English nation prevail, then, unlike the 
ancient Romans, who extended their knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion with their conquests, ignorance and degradation must 
mark the extent of British Power. Yet surely even this 
affords no hope of perpetual rule, since notwithstanding the 
tyranny and oppression of Gengis Khan and Tamerlane, their 
empire was not so lasting as that of the Romans, who, to the 
proud title of Conquerors, added the more glorious one of 
Enlighteners of the World. And of the two most renowned 
and powerful monarchs among the Moguls, Ukbar was 
celebrated for his clemency, for his encouragement of learning, 
and for granting civil and religious liberty to his subjects ; and 
Arungzebe, for his cruelty and intolerance ; yet the former 
reigned happy, extended his power and his dominions, and his 
memory is still adored ; whereas the other, though endowed 
with equal abilities, and, possessed of equal power and 
enterprise, met with many reverses and misfortunes during his 
lifetime, and his name is now held in abhorrence. 

36. It is well known that despotic Governments naturally 
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desire the supression of any freedom of expression which might^ 
tend to expose their acts to the obloquy which ever attends 
the exercise of tyranny or oppression ; and the arguments they 
constantly resort to is, that the spread of knowledge is danger¬ 
ous to the existence of all legitimate authority, since, as a 
people become enlightened, they will discover that, by a unity 
of effort, the many may easily shake off the yoke of the few, 
and thus become emancipated from the restraints of power 
altogether ; forgetting the lesson derived from history, that in 
countries which have made the smallest advances in civiliza¬ 
tion, anarchy and revolution are most prevalent ; while, 
on the other hand, in nations the most enlightened, any revolt 
against governments which have guarded inviolate the rights 
of the governed, is most rare; and that the resistance of a 
people advanced in knowledge, has ever been—not against the 
existence—but against—the abuses of the governing power. 
Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a memora¬ 
ble instance of the truth of this argument. The enlightened 
inhabitants of that colony, finding that their rights 
and privileges had been secured to them, their complatints 
listened to, and their grievances redressed by the British 
government, resisted every attempt of the United States to 
seduce them from their allegiance to it. In fact, it may be 
fearlessly averred, that the more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely they are to revolt against the governing power, 
as long as it is exercised with justice, tempered with mercy,, 
and the rights and privileges of the governed are held sacred 
from any invasion. 

37. If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could conceive 
for a moment, that the British nation, actuated solely by 
interested policy, considered India merely as a valuable 
property, and would regard nothing but the best means of 
securing its possession and turning it to advantage; even 
then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether this 
property be well taken care of by their servants ; on the^^ 
same principle that good masters are not indifferent about 
the treatment of their slavm. 
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38. While therefore the existence of a Free Press is 
equally necessary for the sake of the governors and the 
governed, it is possible a national feeling may lead the 
British people to suppose, that in two points, the peculiar 
situation of this country requires a modification of the laws 
enacted for the control of the Press in England. First, that 
for the sake of greater security, and to preserve the union 
existing between England and this country, it might be 
necessary to enact a penalty to be inflicted on such persons 
as might endeavour to excite hatred in the minds of the 
Natives of India against the English nation. Secondly, that 
a penalty should be inflicted on such as might seditiously 
attempt to excite hostilities with neighbouring or friendly 
states. Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects are not 
aware that any thing has yet occurred to call for the 
precautions thus anticipated ; yet should such or any other 
limitations of the liberty of the Press, be deemed necessary, 
they are perfectly willing to submit to additional penalties to 
be legally inflicted. But they must humbly enter their 
protest against the injustice of robbing them of their long 
standing privileges, by the introduction of numerous arbitrary 
restrictions, totally uncalled for by the circumstances of the 
country ; and whatever may be their intention, calculated 
to suppress truth, protect abuses, and encourage oppression. 

39. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leave to 
call your Majesty’s attention to some peculiarly injurious 
consequences of the new laws that have thus been suddenly 
introduced in the manner above described. First, the above 
rule and ordinance has deprived your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects of the liberty of the Press, which they had enjoyed 
for so many years since the establishment of the British 
rule. Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects are deprived 
of the protection of your Majesty and the high council of the 
British nation, who have hitherto exclusively exercised the 
legislative power in this part of your Majesty’s dominions, 

40. If upon representations being made by the local autho* 
rities in the country, your Majesty, after due investigation. 
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had been pleased, with the advice of the High Council of the 
realm, to order the abolition of the liberty of the Press in 
India, your Maje8ty*s faithful subjects, from the feeling of 
respect and loyalty due to the supreme legislative power, 
would have patiently submitted ; since, although they would, 
in that case, still have lost one of their most precious 
privileges,* yet their claim to the superintendence and 
protection of the highest legislative authority, in whom your 
faithful subjects have unbounded confidence, would still have 
remained unshaken ; but were this rule and ordinance of the 
local Government to be held valid, and thus remain as a 
precedent for similar proceedings in future, your faithful 
subjects would , find their hope of protection from 
the Supreme Government cut off, and all their civil and 
religious rights placed entirely at the mercy of such individuals 
as may be sent from England to assume the executive autho¬ 
rity in this country, or rise into power through the routine of 
office ; and who, from long officiating in an inferior station, may 
have contracted prejudices against individuals or classes of 
men, which ought not to find shelter in the breast of the 
legislator. 

41. As it never has been imagined or surmised in this 
country, that the Government was in any immediate danger 
from the operation of the Native Press, it cannot be pretended, 
that the public safety required strong measures to be instantly 
adopted, and that consequently there was not sufficient time 
to ihake a representation to the authorities in England, and 
wait for their decision, or that it was incumbent on the highest 
Judicial Authority in India, to sanction an act so repugnant to 
the laws of England, which he has sworn to maintain inviolate. 

42. If, as your Majesty’s faithful subjects have been 
informed, this Government were dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the English newspaper, called the *Galcutta Journal* the 
banishment of the Editor of tjiat paper, and the power of 
punishing those left by him to manage his concern, should they 
Also give offence, might have satisfied the Government; but 
At any rate your Majesty's faithful subjects, who are natives 
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of this oountry, against whom there is not the shadow of a 
oharge, are at a loss to understand the nature of that justice 
which punishes them for the fault imputed to others. Yet, 
notwithstanding what the local authorities of this country have 
done, your faithful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty 
will not suffer it to be believed throughout your Indian 
territories, that it is British Justice to punish millions for the 
fault imputed to one individual. 

43. The abolition of this most precious of their privileges, 
is the more appalling to your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
because it is a violent infringement of their civil and religious 
rights, which, under the British Government, they hoped would 
be always secure. Your Majesty is aware, that under their 
former Mohammedan rulers, the Natives of this country 
enjoyed every political privilege in common with Mussulmans, 
being eligible to the highest offices in the state, entrusted with 
the command of armies and the government of provinces, and 
often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualifica¬ 
tion, or degrading distinction, on account of their religion or 
the place of their birth. They used to receive free grants of 
land exempted from any payments of revenue ; and besides 
the highest salaries allowed under the Government, they 
enjoyed, free of charge, large tracts of country attached to 
certain offices of trust and dignity, while Natives of learning 
^■pA talent were rewarded with numerous situations of honour 
and emolument. Although, under the British rule, the Natives 
of India, have entirely lost this political oonsequence, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects wore consoled by the more secure 
enjoyment of those civil and religious rights which had been so 
often violated by the rapacity and intolerance of the Mussul¬ 
mans ; and, notwithstanding the loss of political rank and 
power, they considered themselves much happier in the enjoy¬ 
ment of civil and religious liberty than were their ancestors ; 
but if these rights that .remain are allowed to be 
unceremoniously invaded, the most valuable of them 
being placed at the mercy of one or two individuals, 
the basis on which they have founded their hopes of 
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comfort and happiness under the British Power, will be 
destroyed. 

44. Your Majesty has been pleased to place this part of 
your dominions under the immediate control of the Court of 
Directors ; and this Honourable Body have committed the 
entire management of this country (Calcutta excepted) to 
a number of gentlemen styled Civil Servants, usually under 
the superintendence of a Governor-General. These gentlemen, 
who are intrusted with the whole administration, consist of 
three classes ; first, subordinate local officers, such as judges 
of districts, magistrates, collectors and commercial agents ; 
secondly, officers superior to them as judges of circuit, and 
members of dijOTerent revenue and commercial boards, &s.; 
thirdly, those who fill the highest and most important offices 
as Judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, Secretaries to 
Government, the Members of the Supreme Council, and 
sometimes a civil servant may rise to the highest office, of 
«Gk)vernor-General of India. 

[In former times. Native fathers were anxious to educate 
their children accoi'ding to the usages of those days, in order 
to qualify them for such offices under Gk>vernment as they 
might reasonably hope to obtain ; and young men had the 
most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating their minds, 
in the laudable ambition of rising by their merits to an 
honourable rank in society | whereas, under the present 
system, so trifling are the rewards held out to Native talent, 
that hardly any stimulus to intellectual improvement remains | 
yet, your Majesty's faithful subjects felt oonfldent, that 
notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, the Natives 
of India would not sink into absolute mental lethargy while 
allowed to attire to distinction in the world of letters, and to 
exercise the liberty of the Press for their moral and 
intellectual improvement, which *are far more valuable 
the acquisition of riches or any other temporal advantages 
dnder arbitrary power.] ' 

45. Those gentlemen propose and enact laws for the 
l^ovemment of the extensive territory under their control. 
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and also administer these laws ; collect revenue of all sorts, 
and superintend manufactories carried on in behalf of the 
State ; and they have introduced, according to their judgment, 
certain judicial, commercial, and revenue systems, to which 
it may be supposed they are partial, as being their own, and 
therefore support them with their whole influence and 
abilities as of the most efficient and salutary character. It is 
also the established custom of these gentlemen to transmit 
official reports, from time to time, to the Court of Directors, 
to make them acquainted with the mode in which the country 
is governed, and the happiness enjoyed by the people of 
this vast empire, from the manner in which the laws are 
administered. 

46. Granting that those gentlemen were almost infallible 
in their judgment, and their systems nearly perfect, yet your 
Majesty's faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that 
the paternal anxiety which the Court of Directors have often 
expressed for the welfare of the many millions dependent upon 
them in a country situated at- the distance of several thousand 
miles, would suggest to them the propriety of establishing 
some other means besides, to ascertain whether the systems 
introduced in their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to 
the Natives of this country, as their authors might fondly 
-suppose, or would have others believe ; and whether the 
rules and regulations which may appear excellent in their 
-eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects are aware of no 
moans by which impartial information on these subjects 
nan be obtained by the Court of Directors or other authorities 
in England, except in one of the two following modes : either, 
first, by the existence of a Free Press in this countoy and 
the establishment of newspapers in the different districts 
under the special patronage of the Court of Directors, and 
subject to the control of |aw, only ; or, secondly, by the 
.appointment of a commission composed of gentlemen of 
intelligence and respectability, totally imconnected with the 
•Governing Body in this country, which may from time 
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to time investigate on the spot, the condition of your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, and judge with their own eyes regarding 
the operation of the systems of law and jurisprudence under 
which they live. 

48. But the immense labour required for surveying a 
country of such extent, and the great expense that would be 
necessary to induce men of such reputation and ability as 
manifestly to qualify them for the important task, to 
undertake a work of such difGlculty, which must be frequently 
repeated, present great, if not insuperable, obstacles to the 
introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceeding by 
commission ; from which your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
therefore, do not entertain any sanguine expectations; 
unless your Majesty, influenced by humane considerations for 
the welfare of your subjects, were graciously pleased to 
enjoin its adoption, from a conviction of its expediency, 
whatever might be the expense attending it. 

49. The publication of truth and the natural expression 
of men’s sentiments through the medium of the Press, entail 
no burden on the State ; and should it appear to your Majesty 
and the enlightened men placed about your throne, that 
this precious privilege, which is so essential to the well being 
of your faithful subjects, could not safely be entrusted to 
the Natives of India, although they have given such unques> 
tionable proofs of their loyalty and attachment, subject only 
to the restraints wisely imposed upon the press by the laws of 
Englnd, your faithful subjects entreat on behalf of their 
countrymen, that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
grant it subject to such severer restraints and heavier 
penalties as may be deemed necessary ; but legal restraints, not 
those of arbitrary power—and penalties to be inflicted after 
lo'aii and cenviction according to the forms of the laws of 
England,—not at the will and pleasure of one or two 
individuals without investigation, or without hearing any 
defence or going through any of t*he forms prescribed by iaw, 
to ensure the equitable administration of justice. 

IH). Notwithstanding the despotic power of the 
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Mogul princes who formerly ruled over this country, 
and that their conduct was often cruel and arbitrary, yet 
the wise and virtuous among them always employed two 
intelligencers at the residence of their Nawabs or Lord 
lieutenants, Ukhbar-nuvees, or news>writer, who published 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofea-nuvees, 
or confidential correspondent, who sent a private and 
particular account of every occurrence worthy of notice; 
and although these Lord Lieutenants were often particular 
friends or near relations to the prince, he did not trust entirely 
to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of their 
administration, and degraded them when they appeared to 
deserve it, either for their own faults, or for their negligence 
in not checking the delinquencies of their subordinate officers ; 
which shows, that even the Mogul princes, although their 
form of Government admitted of nothing better, were oon< 
vinced, that in a country so rich and so replete with 
temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely necessary 
to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow from the 
possession of power. 

51. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhabi* 
tants are still addicted to the same corrupt means of 
compassing their end, to which, from having long lived under 
arbitrary government, they have become naturally habituated; 
and if its present rulers have brought with them purer 
principles from the land of their birth which may better 
withstand the influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to which they are exposed ; on the other hand, 
from the seat of the Supreme €k>vemment being placed at an 
immense distance, and the channel of communication entirely 
In their own hands, they are left more at liberty to follow 
their own interest; and looking forward to the quiet and 
secure enjoyment of their wealth in their native land, they 
may care little for the charaotei; they leave behind them in a 
remote country, among a people for whose opinion they have 
no regard. Your Majesty's faithfal subjects, therefore, humbly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind is 
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absolutely neoessary to preserve your faithful subjects from 
the abuses of uncontrolled power. 

52. That your Majesty may be oonvineed that your faithful 
subjects do not allude merely to possible abuses, or point out 
only theoretical defects in established systems, they beg 
leave to call your Majesty's attention to the observations 
contained in a Number of a most respectable Baptist Missionary 
work, the accuracy of which, although it has now been two 
years'*' in circulation, in all parts of India, not one of the 
numerous civil servants of the Honourable Company has 
ventured to dispute, nor have the flagrant abuses it points 
out been remedied. 

53. It might be urged, on the other hand, that persons 
who feel aggrieved, may transmit representations to the Court 
of Directors, and thus obtain redress ; but the Natives of this 
country are generally ignorant of this mode of proceeding; 
and with neither friends in England, nor knowledge of the 
country, they could entertain no hope of success, since they 
know that the transmission of their representations depends, 
in point of time, upon the pleasure of the local Gk»vernment, 
which will, probably, in order to counteract their influence, 
accompany them with observations, the nature of which 
would be totally unknown to the complainants—discourage¬ 
ments which, in fact, have operated as complete preventives, 
so that no instance of such a representation from the Natives 
of Bengal, has ever been known. 

64. In conclusion, your Majesty's faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty to cause the Buie and Ordinance 

and Regulation before mentioned, which has been registered by 
the Judge of your Majesty's Court, to be rescinded ; and to 
prohibit any authority in this ooun^ from assuming the 
legidative power, or prerogatives of your Majesty and the 
High Council of the realm, to narrow the privileges and destroy 
the rights of your Majesty's faithful subje^, who claim your 
protection, and are willing to submit to such laws as your 

*No IV. Quarterly series of the Friend of India, published in 
Dec. 1821. 
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Majesty, with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
pleased to enact. Secondly^ your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
humbly pray, that your Majesty will be pleased to confirm to 
them the privilege they have so long enjoyed, of expressing 
their sentiments throu{^ the medium of the Press, subject to 
such legal restrains as may be thought necessary; or that 
your Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint a commis¬ 
sion of intelligent and independent Gentlemen to inquire into 
the real condition of the millions Providence has placed under 
your high protection. 

Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of 
almost half the globe, appeal to your Majesty’s heart, by tho 
sympathy which forms a paternal tie between you and the 
lowest of your subjects, not to overlook their condition ; they 
appeal to you by the honour of that great nation, which, under 
your royal auspices, has obtained the glorious title of Liberator 
of Europe, not to permit thd possibility of millions of your 
subjects being wantonly trampled on and oppressed ; they, 
lastly, appeal to you by the glory of your Crown, on which the 
eyes of the world are fixed, not to consign the natives of India, 
to perpetual oppression and degradation.* 


*Olieiital Herald, Vol V., pp. 503-15 
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A LETTER ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 

To ms EXOBIiLBNOY THB BlGHT HONOBABLB 

Lord Amhbbst, 

Mt Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude 
upon the notice of Government the sentiments they entertain 
on any public measure, there are circumstances when silence 
would be carrying this respectful feeling to culpable excess. 
The present rulers of India, coming from a distance of many 
thousand miles to govern a people whose language, literature, 
manners, customs, and ideas, are almost entirely new and 
strange to them, cannot easily become so intimately acquainted 
with their real circumstances, as the natives of the country are 
themselves. We should therefore be guilty of a gross derelic¬ 
tion of duty to ourselves, and afford our Rulers just ground 
of complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of 
imx>ortanc6 like the present to supply them with such accurate 
information as might enable them to devise and adopt 
measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, and 
thus second, by our local knowledge and experience, their 
declared benevolent intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new Sangscrit School in Calcutta 
evinces the laudable desire of Government to improve the 
Natives of India by Education,—a blessing for which they 
must ever be grateful; and eveiy well-wisher of the human 
race miutt be desirous that the efforts made to promote it 
should be guided by the most enlightened principles, so that 
the stream of intelUgence may flow in the most useful 
channels. 

When this Seminary of learning was proposed, we under* 
stood that' the Government in England had ordered a 
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considerable sum of money to be annually devoted to the 
instruction of its Indian Subjects. We were filled with 
sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing 
European Qentlemen of talents and education to iiutruct the 
natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, and other useful Sciences, which the 
natives of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that 
has raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the 
world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the 
dawn of knowledge thus promised to the rising genera¬ 
tion, our hearts were filled with mingled feelings of 
•delight and gratitude; we already offered up thanks to 
Providence for inspiring the most generous and enlightened 
Nation of the West with the glorious ambition of planting in 
Asia the Arts and Sciences of modern Europe. 

We find that the Qovernment are establishing a Sangserit 
school under Hindu Pundits to impart such knowledge as ifl| 
already current in India. This Seminary (similar in 
character to those which existed in Europe before the time 
of Lord Bacon ) can only be expected to load the minds of 
youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions 
of little or no practical use to the possessors or to society. The 
pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand years 
ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtilties since 
produced by speculative men, such as is already commonly 
taught in all parts of India. 

The Sangserit language, so di£S.oult that almost a life 
time is necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have 
been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of 
knowledge ; and the learning concealed under this almost 
impervious veil is far from sufficient to reward the labour 
of acquiring it. But if it were thought necessary to perpetuate 
this language for the sake of the portion of valuable informa* 
tion it contains, this might bb much more easily accomplished 
by other means than the establishment of a new Sanscrit 
College ; for there have been always and are now numerous 
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professors of Sangsorit in the different parts of the ooiintry» 
engaged in teaching this language as well as the other branches 
of literature which are to be the object of the new Seminary. 
Therefore their more diligeot cultivation^ if desirable, would 
be effectually promoted by holding out premiums and 
granting certain allowances to their most eminent Professors, 
who have already undertaken, on their own account, to teach 
them, and would, by such rewards be stimulated, to still 
greater exertion. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the 
instruction of the natives of India was intended by the 
Government in England, for the improvement of its Indian 
subjects, I beg leave to state, with due deference to your 
liOrdship's exalted situation, that if the plan now adopted 
be followed, it will completely defeat the object proposed ; 
since no improvement can be expected from inducing young 
men to consume a dozen of years of the most valuable period 
of their lives in acquring the niceties of Byakurun or Sangsorit 
Grammar. For instance, in learning to discuss such points as 
the following : Khada, signifying to eat, khaduti he or she or 
it eats, query, whether does kJutduti tidcen as a whole, convey 
the meaning he she or itt eats, or are separate parts of this 
meaning conveyed by distinct portions of the words ? As 
if in the English language it were asked how much meaning is 
there in the eat, and how much in the e ? and is the whole 
meaning of the word conveyed by these two portions of it 
distinctly, or by them taken jointly ? 

Neither can much improvement arise from such 
speculations as the following which are the themes sug¬ 
gested by the Vedant,—in what manner is the soul 
absorbed in the Deity ? What relation does it bear to the^ 
Divine Essence 1 Nor will youths be fitted to be better 
members of society by the Vedantic doctrines which teach 
thmn to believe that all visible things have no real exis¬ 
tence ; that as father, brother, etc., have no actual entity, they 
consequently deserve no real affecrion, and therefoife the 
sooner we escape from them and leave the world the better* 
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Again, no essential benefit oan be derived by the student of 
the Meemangaa from knowing what it is that makes the killer 
of a goat sinless by pronouncing certain passages of the 
Veds and what is the real nature and operative influence of 
passages of the Ved, etc. 

Again the student of the Naya Shastra cannot be 
said to have improved his mind after he has learned 
from it into how many ideal classes the objects in the 
universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul 
bears to the body, the body to the soul, the eye to the 
ear, etc. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised, 
I, beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the 
state of science and literature in Europe before the time of 
Lord Bacon with the progess of knowledge made since he 
wrote. 

If had been intended to keep the British nation in 
ignorance of real knowledge the Baconian philosophy would 
not have been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, 
which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In 
the same manner the Sangsorit system of education would 
be the best calculated to keep this country in darkness, if 
such had been the policy of the British Legislature. But as 
the improvement of the native population is the object of the 
Government', it will consequently promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful 
sciences which may be accomplished with the sum proposed 
by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning 
educated in Europe and providing a college furnished with 
necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship I conceive 
myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my country¬ 
men, and also to that enlightened Sovereign and Legislatufre 
which have extended their benevolent cares to this distant 
land actuated by a desire to improve the inhabitants and 
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therefore hnmbly laiist you nvill ezouae the liberty I 
have taken in thus ezpressiiig my sentiments to your 
Lordship.* 

Calcutta, 1 have etc. 

The 11th December, 1823 BAMMOHUN BOY 


*—Selections from Educational Records. (Bureau of Education, 
India) 

—H Sharp.CEhl., C.l.£« 
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A. NATIVE PETITION TO PARLIAMENT 

AQAIKST 

CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN 

JURY ACT. 

To THE HONOUBABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED ElNQDOM 
OF GBEAT BRITAIN AND IbELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

The Humble Petition of the undersigned Hindoo 
and MoTwmrnedan inhabitants of Calcutta 


■Sheweth,— 

First. That more than a century has passed away, since 
the laws of England have been established and administered 
within the limits of Calcutta, under the authority of various 
Royal Charters and Acts of the lec^lature of Great Britain. 

Second. That during all that period, your petitioners and 
their fathers, have been, in all respects, subjected to the 
operation of the criminal law of England, though by a Statute 
passed in the twenty first year of His late Majesty King 
George the Third C. 70, S. 17, they are entitled to the benefit 
of their own Civil Codes and usages in all matters relating to 
marriage, inheritance and succession to property and contracts 
and dealing between party and party. 

Third. That along with the introduction of the criminal 
law of England the right of trial by Jury in criminal oaaes 
was also introduced and has always prevailed, but that 
such of your Petitioners as are.Hindoos or Mohamedans have, 
until very lately, never enjoyed the right of sitting on Juries 
‘Oven for the trial of persons of their own persuasions, or fiave 
been practically excluded from the exercise of that right. 

Fourth. That by an act passed in the last Session of the 
last Imperial Parliament, entitled an act to regulate the 
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appointment of Juries in the East Indies your Petitioners who 
have all along been subject to the penal provisions of tho Law 
of England have at length been partially admitted to the 
exercise of one of its most valuable privileges. 

Fifth. That your Petitioners feel the utmost gratitude 
for the concession thus afforded to them and it is in the per* 
formance of a grateful duty, that they humbly approach 
your Honorable House with an expression of their warmest 
and most respectful acknowledgments. 

Sixth. But your Petitioners also owe a Sacred duty to 
themselves and their posterity, and while they express their 
joy at having been at length deemed worthy by the legislature 
of Great Britain to be adopted as British subjects, and to 
participate in some degree in the administration of those Laws 
to which they are subject, they cannot but make known the 
deep regret with which they have perceived that the statute 
adverted to contain provisions which seem to betoken a 
distrust of your Petitioners which they feel to be unjust, and 
which brand them with a stamp of inferiority in the eye of 
the Law and establish and perpetuate distinctions not only 
useless but odious and impolitic. 

Seventh. That your Petitioners advert to the third Section 
of the Act already mentioned by which it is provided that 
the Grand Juries in all Oases, and all Juries for the trial of 
persons professing the Christian Religion, shall consist wholly 
of persons professing the Christian religion ; by these provisions 
Your Petitioners are subjected to heavy disabilities for 
adhering to the religious opinions of their forefathers, in the 
full enjoyment of which they are secured by repeated acts of 
the legislature and repeated assurances of the local Govern* 
mmit, and which opinions therefore they conceive can never 
be made a ground of civil disqualifications, without a breach 
of the compact which has been made with them. 

Eighth. But without insisting on this argument alone, 
your petitioners humbly submit that these distinotions were 
wholly unnecessary ; for they beg to recall to the recolleotion 
of your honorable Homie that it is now nearly fifty yean since 
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a Committee composed of the members of your honorablo 
House most distinguished for talent and knowledge of the 
affairs of India reported that your petitioners ought to enjoy 
to its fullest extent the right of sitting on juries and did not 
couple that recommendation with any reserve on the ground 
of religious opinions ; your petitioners will not complain that 
the recommendation thus given was not carried into effect but 
they venture to assert that it might have been, even then, 
adopted without the smallest inconvenience or danger ; and 
now that another generation has passed away, and the different 
classes of the native population of Calcutta have become so 
much more familiar with the English language, and the usages 
and practice of English law ; now that they have formed 
connections so much more numerous and intimate with their 
European fellow subjects ; there seems the less necessity for a 
measure in speaking of which your petitioners trust they do 
not exceed the limits of respect when they say that it is one 
which nothing but the most clearly established neceosity could 
justify. 

Ninth. That your Petitioners conceive the very act in 
question proves that no such necessity exists, for since the 
legislature has deemed them worthy to enjoy the privileges 
and competent to perform the duties of Jurors in so many 
instances, it is clear that it has deemed them capable of 
performing those duties in all oases ; tho* in all oases it has 
not chosen to confer the privilege of performing them. 

Tenth. By the third section of the act above quoted for 
regulating the appointment of Juries in the East Indies, 
your Petitioners are altogether excluded from the Honorable 
right of sitting on Grand Jurors, and are debarred from 
sitting as Petty Jurors on the trial of any Christian, while 
there is no provision in this act to prevent a Hindoo or a 
Mohamedan being tried by a Jury composed wholly of 
Christians ; your Petitioners ponoeive that they have a right 
to eomplain of these enactments; they are persuaded that 
they can demonstrate that all the arguments on which they 
may be supported are fallacious, and they are also persuaded 
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that when the legislature of Great Britain turned its attention 
to the administration of Justice in a country so distant from 
the Metropolis with the beneficent intention of improving the 
social and political condition of so large a portion of its 
subjects it was from want of information alone, that an act 

was drawn up by the main provision of which those intentions 
will be wholly disappointed. 

Eleventh. The act is now unpopular with the respectable 
natives of Calcutta, and your Petitioners do not go too far 
in asserting, that if the disabilities imposed ui>on them by 
it be not removed it will become still more unpopular, than 
it already is, with the great body of respectable natives and 
the result will be that no Hindoo or Mohamedan inhabitant 
will willingly serve as a Juror in any capacity. The upper 
classes,' finding themselves excluded from the lists of the 
Grand Jury by its provisions, have already shewn a great 
repugnance to the Bill and are unwilling to serve as special 
Jurors ; while the lower classes, perceiving the act to be 
unpopular with their superiors and being less qualified to 
appreciate the importance of the privilege conferred, are also 
inclined to contemplate its provisions with dissatisfaction. 

Twelfth. Such is the feeling produced by the Act in its 
present state among all classes of the Hindoo and Mohamedan 
Inhabitants and your petitioners profess themselves wholly 
unable to discover any good or valid reasons by which these 
invidious exclusions can be justified. The only reasons by 
which they can be supported seem to resolve themselves 
into the four following heads. 

First. It may be intended to operate as a motive to 
conversion to Christianity, and it may be proposed to intimate 
to the people of India in this indirect manner that the road 
to European privileges and distinctions and an equality with 
the governing class can only be reached by a profession of 
the religion of the greatest part of Europe. 

Second. It may have been supposed that Europeans and 
persons professing the Christian Religion constituted a 
minority of the Inhabitants of Caloutts, and that as European 
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originally stood in the political relation of conquerors such 
a relative oondition of the different Classes of Sooiety formed 
a reason ; vrhile the numbers of the Hindoos and Mohamedans 
would afford an opportunity for dangerous and unjust Combi¬ 
nations which would carry party spirit into the tribunals of 
Justice, and hazard the safe and impartial administration of 
Criminal law. 

Third. It may also have been hastily supposed that there 
were no individuals professing the Hindoo or Mohamedan 
Religions who moved in the rank of Society from which Grand 
Jurors are selected though this is an opinion which we can 
scarcely permit ourselves to ascribe to your Honorable House. 

Fourth. It may have been considered that as the Grand 
Jury are called upon to judge of the value of evidence 
without the aid of the debates of counsel and directions of a 
Judge, such functions required an intellect of a higher order 
than that which is necessary for the due performance of those 
of a Petty Juror and of a higher order than that possessed 
by any competent member of respectable Hindoos or 
Mohamedans in Calcutta. 

Thirteenth. If the first of these reasons (conversion to 
Christianity) did really constitute the true ground for excluding 
them in a manner so degrading from an equality of privileges. 
Your Petitioners (though among the most faithful and 
attached subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, and firm 
in their determination ever to remain so ) feel it a sacred 
duty to express their grief, their astonishment and their 
alarm. Your Petitioners beg earnestly to remind your 
Honorable House, that the Legislature of Great Britain 
itself as well as the local government of the East India 
Company is bound by the most solemn and repeated pledges 
to protect the natives of India, in the full enjoyment of their 
laws, customs, and religion ; and your petitioners humbly 
urge that it would not bet an observance of such a pledge in 
that spirit of perfect and sacred good faith which disdains 
insidious and indirect attack Mid open infraction, to 
hold out to them the alluring hope of an equality of privileges 
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with their rulers, as the prioe of the desertion of the faith 
of their ancestors. Your petitioners are satisfied, the exclu¬ 
sion never was really intended so to operate, but the measure 
bears that construction and a feeling of mistrust has gone 
forth and may be confirmed among the millions of men 
who acknowledge the British Rule, if so suspicious an 
indication be not explained. The better classes of 
the natives of India are placed under the sway of 
the Honourable the East India Company, in a state of 
political degradation which Is absolutely without a parallel 
in thehr former history. For even under their Mohamedan 
conquerors, such of your petitioners as are Hindoos, were 
not only capable of filling but actually did fill numerous 
employments of trust, dignity and emolument, from which, 
under the existing system of the Honorable Company’s 
government, they are absolutely shut out. The present 
object of your petitioners and of your Hindoo petitioners in 
particular is not to detail these grievances, (which however 
they hope to see one day removed), but to press on your 
Honorable House the conviction that they have submitted 
in tranquility to these exclusions reconciled in some measure 
to them, from a persuasion of the tolerant spirit of the local 
government, and from an implicit reliance on its often 
renewed assurances that their religious opinions, and 
observances should be inviolably protected. If 
assurances be withdrawn, or if a system of indirect attack 
be commenced on all religious to which Christianity is 
opposed. Your petitioners will no longer know where to look 
for protection, and the only equivalent which they have 
•ever possessed for their former advantages will be withdrawn. 

Fourteenth. Your petitioners, well aware of the respect 
which they owe to your Honorable House, feel bound to 
Abstain from all remarks indicating their firm conviction of 
the superiority of thw own systems of religion; but they 
entreat your Honorable House to consider that they at least 
believe them to be true and they fed themsdves at liberty 
to assert that the zdigmus opiiiioiis which they proftts, 
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exercise at least as great an influence over their general 
conduct and their daily actions as any modes of religious 
faith existing on the face of the earth ; throughout those 
regions of Asia which your petitioners inhabit religion is not 
merely a system of theories and opinions but is interwoven 
with the laws, the manners, the daily necessities and daily 
actions of every condition of human life. In such religions 
the faith and the fervour of their supporters are nourished 
and confirmed by the incessant demands which are thus 
created upon their time and their attention ; and religion is the 
most important business of human life and the most constant 
spring of human action ; and any interference with it is, 
therefore, peculiarly hard to be borne. Your Petitioners humbly 
trust they have not urged those topics too far, their only desire 
is to describe their feelings in language becoming men who 
plead earnestly for all that is most dear and sacred to them, 
before a tribunal in whose sense of justice they feel secure and 
whose power to redress is not inferior to its justice 

Fifteenth. If the exclusion of your petitioners be justified 
by the second reason, namely that the number of the Hindoo 
and Mohamedan Jurors would greatly outnumber those of the 
Christian persuasion this is their answer. **If it were true 
that the Hindoo and Mohamedan Natives of Calcutta eligible 
to sit either as Qrand or Petty Jurors outnumbered the 
Christian population so qualified a remedy for the supposed 
evils might at once be provided by taking oare to have Juries 
formed according to the custom of England in analogous 
'Oases ; a Jury composed (where either party desired it) half 
of Christians and half of Hindoos or Mohamedans would 
obviate all the supposed inconvenience ; and it would be easy 
to enact that in no case more than eleven persems professing 
the Mohamedan or Hindoo religions should ever sit on the 
■Grand Jury ; but your petitioners beg to assure your Honorable 
House that it is not the fact that the persons professing the 
Hindoo and Mohamedan religions eligible under the rules 
vrisely framed by the Judges of the Supreme Court under the 
powers given them by the act of the last Sessions already 
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mentioned at present outnumber those professing the- 
Christian religion ; on the contrary, the number of Christian 
Juroro in the list drawn out by the Clerk of the Crown for 
Calcutta and published by the authority of the Supreme Court 
contain the names of upwards of six hundred Christians and 
of only eighty two Hindoos and Mohamedans. 

Sixteenth. It is to be expected moreover that this 
numerical superiority of Christian Jurors will rather have a 
tendency to increase than to diminish owing to the greater 
resort of Europeans which the daily augmenting intercourse 
between England and India must naturally produce. All 
Englishmen are eligible as Petty Jurors without reference to 
property while all other petty Jurors are selected according 
to a qualification of property ; and in respect to Grand 
Juries a high qualification in point of wealth besides a 
competent knowledge of the English language will be required 
from natives if ever they are made eligible ; the number chosen 
will be small, and is not likely for generations to come to 
equal that of the European gentlemen who resort to India ; 
altho* from the effects produced by the establishments for 
Public education founded by the munificence of the local 
Government for the benefit of Hindoos and llifohamedans, 
and also from the impression of the advantages to be derived 
from an acquaintance with the Engtish language, the number 
of Hindoo and Mohamedan Jurors may at some future 
period equal that of Christians, if not ultimately exceed it; 
but even were this epoch arrived your Petitionem submit 
that the precautions which they have already pointed out 
would be amply su£Q.oient to prevent all evil consequences. 

On the third reason which it is possible may be urged 
in favour of the restrictions complained of your petitioners 
have idready observed that they cannot permit themselves 
to believe that your Honorable House proceeded upon an 
opinion so unfounded and unjust in excluding your Petitioners 
from the right of sitting on ^rand Juries. They cannot 
believe that a social ban so absolutely revolting would ever 
have been sanctioned by the legislature of a civilised nation. 
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It is true that the Prmoes and Rulers of British India and 
many families who also possessed intelligence, rank, wealth, 
power and influence at the period of British Ck>nque8t have, 
in a great measure, disappeared or are now fallen into a 
state of destitution and decay ; but it is a matter of history 
that it, soon after, became one of the favourite objects of 
the British Government in Bengal to build up a landed 
Aristocracy ; and that the permanent Settlement of the land 
revenue in the lower provinces carried into execution by 
the late Lord Cornwallis with the perfect approbation of 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India was chiefly directed to that end ; because 
it was truly supposed that it was the best mode to secure 
the cultivation and improvement of the soil and the happiness 
of the whole Community. It is true that at first from 
various causes that measure seemed to have failed in its 
objects. But since the commencement of the Present Century 
a new race of landed proprietors possessed of more energy 
and capital and many of whom enjoy great wealth and 
consequence has been created in the lower provinces of 
this Presidency some of whom actually reside within the 
limits of Calcutta. The free trade of late years permitted, 
lift-a also improved the condition of the generality of the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta so that there are now within 
its walls native merchants in wealth equal, in intelligenoe 
but little inferior, to the most respectable of its European 
commercial residents. Such having been the policy of ^e 
Government, such being its effects, your Petitioners cannot 
believe that your Honourable House at once intended to 
exalt and to debase ; and that, after the local legislature 
with the approbation of the Government of Great Britain 
had, for upwards of thirty years, declared it essential to the 
prosperity of the country that a race of native gentry 
should exist and had directed its efforts and its policy to 
create such an Order, it should now declare that not one 
individual can be found within the metropolis of British India, 
after a conquest of seventy years, worthj^ of the name of 
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GentleDian or entitled to rank in the Eyes of Government as 
an equal with merchants of Galontta or the civil servants 
of the Honourable Company, or to sit with them on the same 
bench in the performance of a Public Duty. If such an 
assertion could be made with truth how signal would be 
the failure of the grand political experiment which the local 
Government has tried and in what terms would history 
characterize the system of Government which Great Britain 
has established by her arms over a people whose numbers 
are equal to one eighth of the whole population of the 
habitable Globe and what opinion could posterity form of 
the effects of that Government. 

Seventeenth. On the last reason which they conceive 
may have been urged against them, namely, that the duties 
of a Grand Juror demand more intellect than is required for 
the due performance of those of a Petty Juror and more than 
is possessed by any Hindoo or Mohamedan, your Petitioners 
scarcely feel it necessary to enlarge ; but they submit that the 
duties of a Petty Juror, if not so honorable, are beyond all 
comparison more difficult than those of Grand Jurors ; it is true 
that the Grand Jury have to decide upon the value of 
testimony unassisted by Judges or advocates but it is exparte 
evidence only ; and it requires incomparably more sagacity to 
discern the truth among the conflicting statements of adverse 
witnesses and the eloquent and artful addresses of counsels 
against which the dry and impartial charge of a Judge is 
sometimes but an imperfect protection, than to come to the 
conclusion whether a story of guilt is sufficiently established 
by the complainant’s proof to warrant of further Judical inves¬ 
tigation ; and your petitioners cannot avoid suggesting to your 
Honorable House that, though necessarily inferior in knowledge 
of the Laws of England to European Gentlemen, yet they 
are, in fact, from their superior acquaintance with the vei^ 
peculiar habits manners and prejudices of their own country¬ 
men, mudi better qualified to judge of the value of their 
testimony and must prove most useful auxiliaries in the 
administration of Justice which never can be perfectly 
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administered in any country without the aid of the people 
themselves. In comparing the difficulties of performing the 
duties of Grand and Petty Jurors it is further to be observed 
that for the latter functions in which Judges and Barristers 
take part a more accurate knowledge of the English language 
is required than for the former where the familiar examination 
of evidence ( almost always native ) is nearly the sole duty to 
be performed. 

Eighteenth. Your petitioners have now briefly to advert 
to their exclusion from sitting as Petty Jurors on the trial of 
their Christian fellow subjects ; they will not detain Your 
Honorable House with a repetition of arguments which they 
have already urged ; but they cannot but observe in justice to 
themselves that they feel the operation of the new law which, 
has been an unqualified boon to many classess and races of 
their countrymen hitherto labouring under the same 
exclusions as themselves, and whom they cannot deem more 
worthy of relief than they are, to be, for this very reason, 
doubly injurious and degrading to the Hmdoo and Mohamedan 
Inhabitants of Calcutta. It is injurious not only because it 
exposes them without defence to the operation of prejudices 
arising from religious feelings among the strongest which 
actuate the human mind if once awakened, but because the 
Indian-bom Christians being much more numerous than the 
Europeans, and intercourse between them and Hindoos and 
Mohamedans much more frequent and familiar, feelings of 
rivalry and animosity are more likely to exist between them 
than between your Petitioners and' Europeans with whom 
their intercourse, though increasing, is necessarily more 
limited. It is degrading because your Petitioners now see 
those whom they certainly never regarded in any point of 
view as their superiors, and’who were never so regarded by 
the European residents, elevated above them by the sole 
oiroumstanoe of their religious profession. While your 
petitioners saw that the more valuable privileges of the 
Law and the rights which it bestows were confined 
to the ruling class, to^Europeans who coming from a distance 
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might be supposed to have no local partialities or passions, 
and who were comparatively few in number, your Petitioners 
were contented to submit without repining to a state of 
things in which they were not distinguished from the rest of 
their countrymen of any description; but now that they 
behold themselves branded with inferiority and a numerous 
and mcreasing class of their own countrymen, who were before 
scarcely even on a level with themselves in public opinion, 
withdrawn from their community to be enclosed within a 
circle of immunities into which your Petitioners are debarred 
from penetrating, they feel themselves practically degraded 
with the same measure as their countrymen are exalted, and 
experience the deepest humiliation. If your Honorable 
House does indeed suppose it impossible that among men of 
different religions a common sense of justice and a common 
regard for impartiality should prevail, your Petitioners trust 
that you will at least extend to them, in conformity 
with the sacred pledges given by the legislature, the 
protection that is deemed so necessary to afford to otherSk 
If it were indeed necessary to protect the Christian population 
of Calcutta from the possible operation of Hindoo or 
Mohamedan prejudices in the Administration of Criminal 
Justice, surely it would be at least equally necessary to 
protect Mohamedaus and Hindoos from the operation of 
Christian prejudices, and your petitioners would implore your 
Honorable House to extend to them the safeguard which 
must then be deemed essential to their well being. 3nt 
while your Petitioners feel persuaded that no such prejudices 
do as yet exist, they cannot but preceive the danger that 
the invidious distinctions which the legislature has sanctioned 
may create them and most earnestly supplicate your Honorable 
House to reconsider the law and weigh the suggestions for 
its improvement which they offer with the most respectful 
humility. » 

Nineteenth. They entreat that the legal distinotion 
between them and their fellow subjects which this act has 
established may be abolished altogether, either by permitting 
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balfthe Jurors to be ohosen from those persuasions in all 
oases in which a Hindoo or Mohamedan may be arrainged 
at the bar of Justice or that the enactment of the third 
Section of the act of the Seventh Yeajr of his present 
Majesty 0.37 entitled an act to regulate the appointment 
of Juries in the East Indies may be simply repealed and the 
formation of the Jury lists left to his Majesty's Judges on whose 
impartiality and anxious disposition to fulfil the great object 
of protecting the natives for which their Court was originally 
instituted, your Petitioners fully rely. And as your 
Petitioners have already stated that the number of Christian 
Jurors on the present lists is very much greater than that of 
the Hindoos and Mohamedans together and is likely long 
to continue so they trust that this fact will be sufficient to 
quiet the apprehensions of the most timorous advocates for 
precautions. 

Twentieth. Your Petitioners have now humbly laid before 
your Honorable House the grievances to which they are 
exposed by the operation of an act intended, as they fuUy 
believe and gratefully acknowledge, for their benefit and 
improvement; they have also ventured, with respect they trust, 
but with an earnestness proportioned to the importance of 
the object, to examine the arguments which may have induced 
the measures of which they complain, to point out their 
insufficiency and not to suggest a remedy. In this they will 
not believe they can have offended. Because by conquest or 
cession at a now remote period the subjects of the Crown of 
Oreat Britain, they have found, by experience, the advantages 
of its dominion and have learned enough of the beneficent 
principles of British law to knpw that in the August assembly 
of the legislature a prayer like theirs will not be disregarded. 
Though their voice has never yet been heard within its walls, 
they feel the most perfect conviction, that now when it is 
heard for the first time pleading the cause of Justice, which 
they are not more interested in demanding than the 
legislature in granting, it will not be heard in vain. They 
are aware of the peculiar situation in which they stand ; they 
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are aware of the diffionlties of legislating for a country,, 
situated at a distance of half of the Globe ; and, penetrated 
with the conviction that if their rights and feelings have 
suffered injury it has been because they have been overlooked 
and not because they have been disregarded, they approach 
your Honorable House in the full confidence that their 
representations will be met with favour and their prayers 
with compliance. The manner and extent of the remedy they 
have, in some degree, ventured to suggest; but whether it shall 
please your Honorable House simply to repeal the third 
section of the Statute for regulating the appointment of 
Juries in the East Indies or to modify its provisions by new 
enactments they leave to the wisdom of Parliament.* 

Dawrikanath Tagore 
ProBunno Kumar Tagore 
Bammohun Boy 
Goroodas Mukherjee and 

218 others- 


* Dr. J. K. Majumdar: Rammohun Roy and Progressive 
Movements in India, pp. 360 ei ssg : Bengal Hurkaru, 1828. 


B. REMARKS OF RAMMOHUN ROY IN ANSWER TO THE 
OBJECTIONS RAISED BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 

▲OAINST THE 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PROPOSED JURY 
BILL BY Mr. GRANT 

The East India Directors in their letter to the President 
of the India Board, dated the 8th December 1831, point out 
several objections to the Bill proposed to be introduced into 
Parliament by the President, for rendering natives of India 
^'eligible*’ to be appointed as Justices of the Peace, and to sit 
on Grand Juries as well as Petit Juries. 

1. Native Justices of the Peace. 

The Directors urge, Ist, that “it is not to be expected 
that they (the natives) will voluntarily sacrifice the time and 
expense which would be nececnarj' to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of the English law books and acts of Parliament 
&o.'* to fit themselves for the office ; or 2dly, “that they 
would undertake the duties of the office of unpaid magistrates 
when they found that they would thereby become liable to 
prosecution in the Supreme Court for any error or neglect of 
duty*’, (acts of omission as well as commission). 

I regret that the Court of Directors should have overlooked 
the express language of the intended Bill, which is to render 
natives “eligible** only, not to make acceptance of office 
compulsory on them. Persons who choose to qualify them¬ 
selves by acquiring a competent knowledge of British law, 
and are willing to incur the responsibility, may be appointed 
by Gbvemment; those who might decline the labour or the 
risk would of course not be appointed. It imposes so hardship 
or difficulty on either party. 

With respect, however, to their capability of acquiring the 
requisite legal knowledge, the Directors themselves entertain 
no doubt, as admitted a few lines further on, in the following 
words:—“The Court do not question the intelligence and 
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oapaoity. of the natives**. And although it may be easily 
shown by a referenoe to the lists of lihe former and present 
European justices of the peace under the local Gk>vemments 
of the Directors, that many of them were, and still are, not 
possessed of an adequate knowledge of **the English law 
books and acts of Parliament**, yet I must refrain from 
quoting a bad precedent to justify any other improper 
practice. But I cannot help observing that the Court of 
Directors are the last persons who should expect an “adequate 
knowledge of the English law books and acts of Parliament*' 
from those whom they wish to be appointed as judg^ and 
justices of the peace over millions of their fellow subjects. 

The third objection advanced by the Directors is that 
“they consider them (the natives) defective in many qualities, 
particularly fineness of character, which are so necessary 
to inspire confidence, and so essential to enable them to 
discharge the duties of a justice of the peace with usefulness 
and credit*’. 

1 am at a loss to reconcile this vague and general charge 
of unfitness with the tenor of a preceding paragraph, in 
which the Directors state that “under existing regulations*’ 
(which, moreover, *they add*, may be modified or extended 
without any further legislative enactment) “the natives are 
invested with a considerable degree of authority in the 
ordinary functions of administering justice, collecting the 
revenue, and conducting the police' and magisterial duties'*. 
How is it that persons deficient in *'80 many qualities*', 
especially “firmness of character**, have been entrusted with 
such important functions, judicial, fiscal, and even 
magisterial ? And what is the wide distinction between the 
latter and those of justices of the peace that makes persons 
who are fit for the one unfit for the other ! 

Fourthly, the Court object that the Bill would give natives 
*'a direct cognizance of the conduct of European,** and that 
this would, they apprehend, “have an injurious effect in 
lowering the estimation of the European riiaraoter**. Tet 
the Court must know that such direct cognizance has already 
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existed for many years, and one of the examples of it that 
may be mentioned, is well known to many European gentle* 
men now in England, viz. that even the common police 
officers, native thannadars of the boundary guard in Calcutta, 
are empowered to apprehend and arrest all Europeans, high 
or low in rank, whom they find committing any disturbance,^-* 
a very common occurrence, which is thus amply provided 
for and remedied by native control. Has this coercion, at 
the very seat of the British Indian Empire, lowered the 
estimation of the European character, or impaired the British 
power in India ? 


n. Native Jurors 

The Directors, lastly, in a similar manner, start objections 
to the **Trial of Christians’* by natives who are not Christians, 
as jurors. They say, **The Court had always considered that 
it was a principle of the law of England that there should 
be some community of feeling between the jurors and the 
person judged. But what community of feeling, interest or 
habitude”, they ask, can *'an Englishman and a Christian** 
have with “Hindoos or Mussulman” (meaning Mussulmans), 
“The idea” (they add) “of being tried by Hindoos or Mussul¬ 
man jurors must be intolerable to every Englishman”. 

Do the Directors mean to say that Englishmen are the 
only Christians in India, or do they not know that the British 
inhabitants form but a small portion of the professors of 
Christianity 1 Is it from want of information that they state 
the question as if it referred to Englishmen alone, or is it 
from an unwillingness to view it fairly and candidly ? Have 
they never heard of the native Portuguese Christians, the 
numerous descendants of the early settlers in the East ? Of 
the Syrian Christians in the South of India ? Of the mixed 
offspring of European and natives becoming every day more 
numerous ; not to mention the late converts of the Missiona¬ 
ries 1 Therefore, it is by no means the English reddente 
only whom the Directors wish to exempt from the ordinary 
operation of the law in the Trial by Jury. Under the term 
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**GhriBtiaii’* in India is comprehended not only the oompara- 
tirely very limited European community, but all the varioua 
races of men above noticed, however faint or imperfecb 
may be the traces of religion which they retain, and however 
discordant their views in points of faith as Protestants, 
Catholics, &c ; and under the present system aU these, by 
merely professing a kind of Christianity, may acquire the right 
of trying the great body of Hindoo and Mahommedan inhabi¬ 
tants, whatever their rank or respectability, who adhere to 
the religion of their forefathers. 

If the Hindoos and Mussulmans are to be excluded from 
acting as jurors on the trial of Christians on account of their 
want of community of feelii^ with them, the same objection 
applies to Christians acting as jurors on the trial of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans. The principle is the same in both oases, 
and justice knows no respect of persons. 

If it be supposed that religious animosity may exist 
between opposite sects living together, and that the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans would be actuated by this feeling in the trial 
of Christians, it is evident that the same objection would 
apply to the Native Portuguese and other Christians sitting on 
the trial of Hindoos and Mussulmans. But such apprehensions 
are entirely groundless, there being no counlary in the world 
in which as yet, the spirit of religious toleration is so prevalent 
as in India, and it is well known that the native muftis (first 
appointed by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 to the ojffice of assMsors 
to the judges of circuit, in which capacity they pass verdicts 
in questions of life and death &o. affecting the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan and Native Christian population generally) 
have exercised this power for a period of forty years, in a 
manner so satisfactory that the Gk>venment, amid innumerable 
other alterations, has never changed this part of its judicial 
system. If any charge of religious partiality had ever bemi 
established against the native assessors, who, in fact, exercise 
the functions of jurors, the Qovemment could not, of course^ 
oonscientiouBly have continued them in the exercise of these- 
important duties. 
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It lies with every Qovemment to establish and preserve a 
oommunity of feeling, interest, and habitude, among the 
various classes of its subjects, by treating them all as one great 
family, without shewing an invidious preference to any 
particular tribe or sect, but giving fair and equal encourage^ 
ment to the worthy and intelligent under whatever denomina¬ 
tion they may be found. But by pursuing a contrary plan, 
for “oommunity of feeling'* will of course be substituted 
“religious jealousy" ; for community of interest, a spirit of 
domination or “ascendency** on the one band, of hatred and 
revenge on the other ; and lastly, for “community of habitude** 
will be established a broad line of demarcation and separation 
even in conducting public business. 

I am quite at a loss to conceive why the Court of Directors, 
instead of endeavouring to conciliate the afPections of the 
millions of British subjects in India, should, on the contrary, 
pass laws calculated to stir up a spirit of religious intolerance, 
in a now harmonious though mixed oommunity, and to revolt 
the feelings of the most numerous classes of it, particularly 
the intelligent among the rising generation. 

No statesman will, I think, consider such a dislinotiou 
favourable to the conversion of the natives of India to 
Christianity ; since it renders the privation of civil rights to 
particular sects a species of religious persecution, which those 
subjected to it may glory in suffering for conscience sake, 
and therefore adhere to their peculiar creeds, however errone¬ 
ous, with greater obstinacy as a point of honour as well as a 
matter of faith; sinoe a change might subject them to a 
suspicion of being actuated by a desire to gain civil privileges. 

While no such invidious distinctions existed between 
different religious sects, the natives of India were disposed to 
place confidence in the disposition of thp Government to act 
with justice and impartiality in protecting all classes of its 
subjects ; they made no compliant on account of their exclu¬ 
sion from political power, and they were ever disposed to 
forget that their rulers were foreigners of a different country 
anH rdUgion from themselves. This fact however is now 
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painfully obtruded on their attention by the daily operation 
of the laws themselves as established by the 7th Geo. IV. Cap. 
37, 8.3, which has consequently excited more discontent 
among the intelligent part of the natives than even their total 
exclusion^from the exercise of political rights, as fully proved 
by their petitions to Parliament on the subject.* 

Bammohun Boy 


* Dr. J. K. Majumdar—Rammohun Roy and Progressive 
Movements in India : pp.395 et seg; India Oazettei January 28,1833. 

We have now the pleasure to lay before our readers the sensible 
and eloquently written remarks of Rajah Rammohun Roy on the 
correspondence between the Directors and the Board of Controul, 
which he fwmiahed to Ihc latter and ^th a copy of which we have 
been obli^gly favoured. 

^Beformer quoted by India Gazette, Jan. 29, 1833. 




APPENDIX IV 

REMARKS 

ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA 
BY EUROPEANS 

Much has been said and written by persons in the employ 
of the Honourable East India Company and others on the 
subject of the settlement of Europeans in India, and many 
various opinions have been expressed as to the advantages 
and disadvantages which might attend such a political 
measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the 
principal effects which, in my humble opinion, may be 
expected to result from this measure. 

2 . I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be 
derived from such a change. 

Advantages 

First. European settlers in India will introduce the 
knowledge they possess of superior modes of cultivating 
the soil and improving its products (in the article of sugar, 
for example), as has already happened with respect to indigo, 
and improvements in the mechanical arts, and in the 
agricultural and commercial systems generally, by which the 
natives would of course benefit. 

Secondly. By a free and extensive communication with the 
various classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers 
would gradually deliver their minds from the superstitions 
and prejudices, which have subjected the great body of 
the Indian people to social and domestic inconvenience, and 
disqualified them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly. The European settlers being more on a par 
with the rulers of the country, and aware of the rights 
belonging to the subjects of a liberal Government, and the 
proper mode of administering justice, would obtain fifom 
the local Governments, or firom the Legislature in England, 
the introduction of many necessary improvements in the 
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laws and judicial system ; the benefit of which would, of 
course, extend to the inhabitants generally, whose condition 
would thus be raised. 

Fourthly. The presence, countenance and support of 
the European settlers would not only afford to the natives 
protection against the impositions and oppression of their 
landlords and other superiors, but also against any abuse 
of power on the part of those in authority. 

Fifthly. The European settlers, from motives of bene¬ 
volence, public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native 
neighbours, would establish schools and other seminaries of 
education for the cultivation of the English language 
throughout the country, and for the diffusion of knowledge 
of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present the bulk 
of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some 
large towns excepted) have no more opportunities of acquiring 
this means of national improvement than if the country had 
never had any intercourse or connection whatever with Europe. 

Sixthly. As the intercourse between the settlers and 
their friends and connections in Europe would greatly 
multiply the channels of communication with this country, 
the public and the Government here would become much 
more correctly informed, and ‘consequently’ much better 
qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, 
when for any authentic information, the country is at the 
meroj^ of the representations of comparatively a few 
individuals, and those chiefly the parties who have the 
management of public affairs in their hands, and who can 
hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their own labours 
with a favourable eye. 

Seventhly. In the event of an invasion from any quarter, 
east or west. Government would be better able to resist it. 
if, in addition to the native population, it were supported by 
a large body of European Inhabitants, closely connected by 
national sympathies with the ruling power, and dependent 
on its stability for the continued enjoyment of their civil 
and political rights. 
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Eighthly. The same cause would operate to continue the 
•connection between Great Britain and India in' a solid and 
permanent footing, provided only the latter country be 
governed in a liberal manner, by means of Parliamentary 
superintendence, and such other legislative checks in this 
country as may be devised and established. India may thus, 
for an unlimited period, enjoy union with England, 
and the advantage of her enlightened Government; and in 
return contribute to support the greatness of this country. 

Ninthly. If, however, events should occur to effect a 
separation between the two' countries, then still the ezistenoe 
of a large body of respectable settlers (consisting of Europeans 
and their descendants, professing Ghristanity, and speaking 
the English language in common with the bulk of the people, 
as well as possessed of superior knowledge, scientific, mechanic- 
al, and political) would bring that vast Empire in the east to a 
level with other large Christian countries in Europe, and by 
means of its immense riches and extensive population, a- nd by 
the help which may be reasonably expected from Europe, they 
(the settlers and their descendants) may succeed sooner or 
later in enlightening and civilizing the surrounding nations 
of Asia.' 

3. 1 now proceed to state some of the principal disadvan¬ 
tages which may be apprehended, with remedies which 1 
think calculated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent 
occurence. 


Disadvantages 

First:—-The European settlers being a distinct raoe^ 
bdon^g to the class of the rulers of the country, may be apt 
to assume an ascendancy over the aboriginal inhabitaata, and 
aim at enjoying exclusive rights and privileges, to the 
depression of the larger, but less favoured class; and the 
former being also of another religion, may be disposed to wound 
the feelings of the natives,* and subject them to humiliations 
on account of their being of a different creed, colour and 
habits. 
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As a remedy or preventive of suoh a result, I would 
suggest. 1st., that the higher and better educated classes of 
Europeans are known from experience to be less disposed to 
annoy and insult the natives than persons of lower class. 
European settlers, for the first 20 years at least, should be from 
among educated persons of character and capital, since such 
persons are very seldom, if ever, found guilty of intruding 
upon the religious or national prejudices of persons of unculti> 
vated minds ; 2nd. the enactment of equal laws, placing all 
classes on the same footing as to civil rights, and the 
establishment of trial by jury (the jury being composed 
impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check 
on any turbulent or overbearing character amongst the 
Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows: The 
Europeans possess an undue advantage over the natives, from 
having readier access to persons in authority, these being 
their own countrymen, as proved by long experience in 
numerous instances therefore, a large increase of such a 
privileged population must subject the natives to many 
sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition ta 
native vakils, European pleaders should be appointed in the 
country, courts in the same manner as they are in the King*» 
coigrts at the Presidencies, where the evil referred to is 
consequently not felt, because the counsel and attorneys 
for both parties, whether for a native or a European, have the 
same access to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal 
footing in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present 
the natives of the interior of India have little or no opportu* 
nity of seeing any European [except persons of rank bolding 
public offices in the country, and officers and troops stationed 
in Qit passing through it unckjr the restraint of military 
discipline, and consequently thoselnatives entertain a notion 
of European supericvity, and feel less reluctance in submission ; 
but should Europeans of all raniu and classes be allowed to 
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settle in the country, the natives who come in contact with 
them will materially alter the estimate now formed of the Europ¬ 
ean character, and frequent collisions of interests and conflic¬ 
ting prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle between foreign 
and native race till either one or the other obtain a complete 
ascendancy, and render the situation of their opponents so 
uncomfortable that no government could mediate between 
them with effect, or ensure the public peace and tranquillity 
of the country. Though this may not happen in the interior 
of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind that no inference 
drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose submissive 
disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be applied 
with justice to the natives of the upper provinces, whose 
temper of mind is directly the reverse. Among this spirited 
race the jarrings above alluded to must be expected, if they 
be subjected to insult and intrusion—a state of things which 
would ultimately weaken, if not entirely undermine, the 
British power in India, or at least occasion much bloodshed, 
from time to time, to keep the natives in subordination. 

The remedy already pointed out (para 3rd. art. 1st, 
remedy Ist), will, however, also apply to this case, that is, 
the restriction of the European settlers to the respectable 
intelligent class already described, who in general may be 
expected not only to raise the European character stUl 
higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from 
the long standing bondage of ignorance and superstition, 
thereby secure their affection, and attach them to the 
government under which they may enjoy the liberty and 
privileges so dear to persons of enlightened minds. 

Some apprehend, as the fourth probable danger, that if 
the population of India were raised to wealth, intelligence, 
and the public spirit, by the accession and by the example 
of numerous rei^)octable European settlers, the mixed 
community so formed would revolt (as the- United States of 
America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, 
and would ultimately establish independence. In reference 
to this, however, it must be observed that the Amerioans were 
A-6 
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driven to rebellion by misgovernment otherwise they would 
not have revolted and separated themselves from England. 
Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety to efifeot a 
separation from the mother country is not the natural wish 
of a people, even tolerably well ruled. The mixed community 
of India, in the like manner, as long as they are treated 
liberally and governed in an enlightend manner, will feel no 
disposition to out off its connection with England, which may 
be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both countries. 
Yet, as before observed, if events should occur to effect 
a separation, (which may arise from many accidental 
causes, about which it is vain to speculate or make 
predictions), still a friendly and highly advantageous 
commercial intercourse may be kept up between two free and 
Christian countries, united as they will then be by resemblance 
of language, religion, and manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by 
Europeans is, that the climate in many parts of India may be 
found destructive, or at least very pernicious to European 
constitutions, which might oblige European families who 
may be in possession of the means to retire to Europe to 
dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave it to ruin, 
and that they would impoverish themselves instead of 
enriching India. As a remedy I would suggest that many 
cool and healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as 
the head-quarters of the settlers (where they and their respec¬ 
tive families might reside and superintend the affairs of their 
estates in the favourable season, and occasionally visit them 
during the hot months, if their presence be absolutely required 
on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, tlm Neilgherry Hills, 
and other similar places, which are, by no means, pernicious to 
European constitutions. At all events, it will be borne in 
mind that the emigration of the settlers to India is not 
compulsory, but entirel|y optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though 
not so important. These (os well as the above circumstances) 

• deserve fair consideration and impartial reflections. At all 
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-events, no one will, I trust, oppose me when I say, that the 
settlement in India by Europeans should at least be undertaken 
experimentally, so that its effects may be ascertained by 
actual observation on a moderate scale. If the result be 
such as to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to 
it, the measure may then be carried on to a greater extent, 
till at last it may seem safe and expedient to throw the 
country open to persons of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, 1 think I may safely 
recommend that educated persons of character and capital 
should now be permitted and encouraged to settle in India, 
without any restriction of locality or any liability to banish¬ 
ment, at the discretion of the government; and the result of 
this experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation 
on this subject.* 

London. 

July 14th, 1832. (Sd.) RammohoD Roy. 


* Parliamentery Papets : (House of ComiDOiis)^ 1831-32, 
litolVIH,pp. 341-343. 
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APPEAL TO THE BRITISH NATION 

. AGAINST 

RESUMPTION OF LAKHERAJ LANDS. 

Rammohi7n*s Pbotest Against **A VioiiAtion Of Common 
JnsTiOB And A Bbbach Of Faith By Thu Supbemb 
Government Of India With The Native Inhabitants’. 

Summary 

In 1793, Lord Cornwallis, as Governor General of India,, 
on behalf of the British Government, gave a solemn pledge, 
duly registered on the public records of the Government, 
binding it not to disturb the holders of Lakharaj, (or rent-free 
lands) in their possession, unless their title to such lands 
could be proved invalid in a Judicial Court, at the suit of 
the Revenue officers of the Government; The ‘v^ords are, 
'‘that no such exempted lands may be subjected to the- 
payment of revenue until the titles of the proprietors shall 
have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree”. In 
defiance of this solemn pledge, and in disregard of common 
justice and of public faith, the Bengal Government, in the 
year 1828, directed its Revenue Officers to dispossess the 
holders of the Lakharaj, (or rent-free lands), at their own 
discretion, without any judicial decree having been sought 
or obtained against the validity of their titles to such lands. 
The words are, “He (the Collector), shall record in a Persian 
Roobakaree, (a proceeding written in Persian), his judgment 
as to the liability of the lands to assessment or otherwise”, 
**and such decision shall have the force and effect of a- 
decree**. The natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
terrified by this despotic act of Government, petitioned >the 
Govemor-General-in-CouncU against this ruinous proceeding ; 
but their petition was^ in the same arbitrary manner, 
rejected, as will be seen by the following cotrespondesioe 
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Nos. 1 and 2. And the Court of Directors at home, when 
Applied to on the subject, have declared that, **it is not the 
practice of the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
to receive representations from individuals, on matters 
relating to the proceedings of the Indian Governments, except 
through the channel of these Governments themselves ;** a 
system which amounts virtually to a denial of justice, or 
at least to a positive discouragement to all complaints against 
any oppression, of whatever nature, committed by their 
Governments, in the exercise of the unlimited powers 
entrusted to them in India. 

It is hoped, that the British nation, and their represen¬ 
tatives, will now perceive the deplorable situation in which 
the natives of India are placed, under the present system. 
It now only remains for the Indian Government to pass a law 
empowering their Revenue Officers, on the same principle,' 
to seize also upon the moveable property of the natives 
of India, and leave the owners to prove their right to the 
same. 


No. I 

TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD Wm. CAVENDISH 
BENTINCK, GOVERNOR GENERAL IN 
COUNCIL, ETC. ETC., FORT WILLIAM. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of 
Bengal, Orissa & Behar 

Sheweth,—That placed as your Petitioners are, under the 
•sole protection of British rule, they confidently feel justified, 
when oppressed, in claiming justice and paternal care from that 
power, and approaching for redress the footstool of your 
Lordship, the local representative of their sovereign and the 
immediate guardian of the •Mfety and security of their lives 
And property. With this strong impression, your petitioners 
most humbly appeal to your Lordship in Council, agidnst the 
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operation of Begulation III of 1828, recently passed by 
government, which appears to your Petitioners unprecedented 
in severity and unparalleled in oppression. 

That, your Petitioners, in the first instance, entreat your 
Lordship’s permission to bring to your notice the preamble 
of Begulation XIX of 1793, containing the solemn assurances 
of justice couched in the following terms—“The Governor 
General in Council has further resolved, that the claims of 
the public on their lands (provided they, the holders of such 
lands as are exempted from the payment of public revenue, 
register the grants as required in the Begulation) shall be 
tried in the Courts of Judicature, that no such exempted lands 
may be subjected to the payment of revenue until the titles 
of the proprietor shall have been adjudged invalid by a final 
judicial decree.” Your Petitioners trust that, after a reference 
to the language above quoted, your Lordship will not 
consider their hopes of legal protection founded upon slight 
grounds and their fears, excited by the contrary plan laid 
down in the present Begulation, as mere creations of fancy. 
The whole of the tenor of the preamble, your Petitioners 
presume, clearly exhibits that although Lord Cornwallis, then 
the Governor General in India, was as desirous as any of his 
successors to resume such lands as were alienated in opposi¬ 
tion to the ancient existing laws of the country, yet, from a 
strong regard for the principles of British law, his Lordship 
felt dissuaded from empowering a collector or agent on behalf 
of government, to exercise judicial power over the parties 
whose rights were to be contested by that government. 

That your Petitioners, in the second place, beg your 
Lordship’s attention to Begulation II of 1819 ; which, though 
it varies from Begulation XIX of 1793 in some essential 
points, yet guarantees to your Petitioners that, no part of 
their property can be rendered liable to attachment without 
the decision of a higher and more adequate authority than a- 
Collector of land revenue ; or csA be subjected to forfeiture, 
without a chance of redress from the establidied Judicial 
Courts and the regular Courts of Appeal. Your Petil^ners, 
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however, deeply regret to find themselves suddenly deprived 
of their long cherished confidence, by the threatening 
promulgation of Regulation III of 1828 and, being on the 
eve of ruin, they are driven to the necessity Of appealing to 
your Lordship in Council, and humbly but earnestly, solicit 
your Lordship*8 condescending attention to the grounds of 
their complaint. 

That, clause 1st, sec. IV. of the Regulation in question, III 
of 1828, totally overlooking the solemn pledge contained in 
the preamble of Regulation XIX of 1793, has authorised a 
Collector to institute enquiries in regard to lands free of 
assessment, without previously obtaining the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue for such enquiry (as required in sec. XV, 
Regulation XIX of 1793, and in article 1st, sec. V, Regulation 
II of 1819) and the same clause (4th) of the Regulation III 
of 1828 has transferred the force and effect of a judicial 
decree to any decision that the Collector may pass, upon 
such enquiry, against the present holder of the lands of the 
above description. That the second and third articles of the 
same section not only invest a Collector with unrestrained 
power to adjudge any land in possession of individuals to be the 
property of Glovernment, but give him absolute authority to 
carry immediately into effect his decree, by attaching and assess¬ 
ing the land so adjudged, without being required to refer his 
decision to a higher authority for confirmation, as directed 
in sec. XX, Regulation IT, 1819. Your Lordship will now 
perceive that a Collector of land revenue is, by virtue of his 
office, empowered, in the first instance, to search out lands 
subject to the claims of government ; he again, is authorised 
to prefer an action before himself as a judge against the 
party who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession 
of them, and lastly, he is rendered competent, not only to 
adjudge the land to be the property of government, but also 
to dispossess the present proprietor of the same land by a 
stroke of his pen in ‘ a pqjrsian ''Roobakaree**, a proceeding 
held by himself. In short, a Collector is, under one capacity, 
commissioned to act the part of plaintiff while, under another, 
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the same Collector is vested with the power of discharging 
functions of an absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree 
in cases in which, he, in fact, stands as plaintiff or informer, 
and to carry immediately into effect whatever decree he may 
pass, a system which, your Petitioners presume, the most 
despotic government might feel reluctant to adopt. 

That, your Petitioners further beg leave to bring to the notice 
of your Lordship the hardship and difficulty they naturally 
dread from the operation of the Regulation at issue. In 
sec. XXII., Regulation II of 1819, the government bestowed 
upon your native subjects the privilege of seeking redress 
against the decision of the highest revenue authorities (the 
Boards of Revenue) from the nearest Zillah or City Court, 
in oases in which the amount of demand did not exceed 600 
rupees, that the most indigent individuals or men engaged 
in husbandry or humble professions might easily have access 
to that Court, without experiencing much inconvenience or 
incurring heavy expenses. Besides, they were permitted in 
sec. XXVI, Regulation II of 1819 to appeal to a higher 
judicial authority for the vindication of their rights on the 
supposition that the decision passsed by a Zillah or City 
judge was unjust or erroneous. But your Petitioners, with 
the deepest regret, feel compelled to entreat your Lordship 
win refer to clause V, sec. IV of the present Regulation III, 
1828, virtually denying your native subjects all means of 
self-defence. Though the above clause justified, in theory, 
an appeal to a Special Commissioner against the decision of 
a Collector, yet it has rendered such an appeal, in almost two 
cases out of three, absolutely impracticable ; since numerous 
individuals possessing small pieces of land of the above 
description, are so occupied in the pursuit of their liveli¬ 
hood as to make it praotically impossible for them to leave 
their respective families and occupations to proceed to a 
distant station, for the purpose of conducting an appeal before 
the Special Commissioner. Moreover, the Collectors, in general, 
from the want of experience of judicial duties are not and 
cannot, your Petitioners presume, be regarded as sufficiently 
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competent to institute judicial investigations ; their decisions, 
consequently, could not bear that weight and respect which 
are attached to a decree passed by an experienced judicial 
officer of Government. Under these circumstances any in¬ 
vestigation that may be held by a Special Commissioner, 
when appealed to, against the decision of a Collector, 
would, in point of fact, be the first as well as the last judicial 
trial. 

Your Petitioners further beg your Lordship’s liberal 
consideration of the long period that has elapsed since the 
officers of government were commanded to enquire into the 
validity of the tenures of Lakheraj lands. Severe as the 
provisions of the present Regulation are, and widely as they 
depart from the spirit of that of Lord Cornwallis, it would 
have been happy for the people, had even such modes of 
investigation as are there laid down been acted upon with 
promptitude ; not only, however, has the caution and just 
regard for the safety of private property evinced by that just 
and wise statesman, been set aside, but that too under 
circumstances, in many instances, far more unfavourable for 
the security of your native subjects, than if their rights had 
been tried in his time. 

Sunnuds, Documents and other records, which might, 
then have been produced so as to place your Petitioners’ titles 
beyond dispute, have, from the many accidents to which 
papers are liable, been lost or destroyed. In cases of dispute 
and divided succession and of dispossession by judicial or 
revenue sales, your Lordship will readily understand, how often 
the possession of the titles must have been withheld frmn 
the actual owner of the land, however rightful his succession 
to the property. Fire, inundation and the ravages of 
destructive insects of vermin, have, in the course of thirty five 
years, necessarily caused many important documents to 
perish ; and it is after the lapse of such a period, that 
they are now called upon to^make good, before a new species 
<of tribunal, rights which have so long remained undisturbed. 

Your Petitioners confidently affirm that, on reference to 
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the revenue or judicial records of the Zillahs and cities^ 
it will be found that there are innumerable instances in 
which lands, free of assessment, have been, since 179d. 
transferred to different hands by sale at the public auction 
superintended either by revenue or by judicial officers, for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue due to government or for the 
satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purchased 
by individuals, of course on the public faith, and hitherto 
possessed by them without molestation. Now, your 
Lordship in Council may be pleased to judge whether it 
would be in any way consistent with justice, that such lands 
should again be resumed f^om these purchasers on the ground 
of their titles being invalid and be assumed by government, 
whose public officers once previously obtained their value, 
in satisfaction of the demand of government upon their prior 
possessors. 

That, your Petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can 
plead their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken 
loyalty and attachment to the British rule in India. They have 
cheerfully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their 
condition, from the augmenting and established power and 
possession acquired by the wisdom of their rulers; but they feel 
painfully disappointed in that expectation when, on comparing 
with each other the language used, and the spirit manifested 
on one and the same subject in Regulation XIX of 1793, 
n of 1819 and III of 1828, your Petitioners perceive with 
inexpressible grief, gradually increasing difference exhibited 
towards their rights and interests. As loyal subjects, 
however, they are in duty bound to lay candidly before- 
your Lordship their grievances, and sincerely pray, that your 
Lordship in Council, for the honour of the British name, and 
firom a sense of justice, may be pleased to rescind the Regu¬ 
lation complained of, and thereby secure thousands of families 
of your dutiful subjects from utter ruin. And your Petitioners, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray. • 

To the above Petition, the Local Government of Bengal 
made the following Reply ;— 
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No. II 

Extract from the proceedings of the Eight Honorable the 
Governor General in Council in the* Territorial Department, 
•under date the 29th of September, 1829. 

Bead a Petition from certain Inhabitants of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa prapng for the Repeal of Regulation III, 1828. 

Ordered, that the Petitioners be informed that the 
Governor General in Council does not consider that there are 
any sufficient grounds to render the repeal or modification of 
the rules of Regulation III, 1828, necessary. 

A true extract, 

( Signed ) R. M. Tilgham 

Officiating Deputy Secretary to the Government. 


To prove the statement that the Court of Directors 
have invariably adopted the system of discouraging, 
by every possible means, representations against their 
Local Governments, a letter from their Secretary to the address 
of Mr. Alexander Dobie, Solicitor, is herein inserted, which is 
as follows. 


East India House, 4th October, 1832. 
Sir, 

The Chairman desires me to inform you, that it is not the 
practice of the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 
receive representations from individuals, on matters relating to 
the proceedings of the Indian Gbvemments, except through tho 
channel of the Governmentib themselves. You are at liberty 
however, to inform Baboo Bam Button Muckerjah that tho 
Court have issued instruction to the Bengal Government to 
remove the objections which have been made to some of the- 
provisions of Regulation HI of 1828. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

( Signed ) J. |. Harconrt. 


A* Dobie, Esq. 
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To the above Letter the following is a Beply. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Honorable 
East India Company. 

Sir,—Having been apprised of the purport of the letter 
addressed by your Secretary to Mr. Alexander Dobie, dated 
the 4th of October last, I beg leave to offer the following 
remarks. 

Your Secretary first intimated, that it is not the practice 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 
receive representations from individuals, on matters relating 
to the proceedings of the Indian Grovernments, except 
through the channels of those Governments themselves. 
I, therefore, deeply regret the exertions I have made in 
proceeding to Europe, with a view of representing our 
grievances to your Honourable Court and of offering a full 
explanation of the nature of the oppression inflicted upon 
118 by the Government of Bengal, accompanied by unequivocal 
proofs of the same from your own records ; since I am now 
positively given to understand, that the Court will not 
listen to any representations of grievances, unless they are 
forwarded through the very quarter whence the cause of 
the grievance springs. 

The Court will, I trust, condescend to reflect for a moment 
on the painful result, which their resolution to reject every 
representation from the natives of India may have already 
produced, and may still produce in all future time. 
I, therefore, take the liberty of appealing to your consciences, 
and leave you to judge whether or not this practice of 
rejecting representations amounts virtually to refusal of 
redress and denial of justice. 

Your Honorable Court are aware, in the first place, that 
your Government abroad is absolute as regards the people 
and acknowledges no responsibility for its acts to them, or 
any public body representing then^ in India ; consequently, 
very few of those whose lives and fortunes are at the mercy of 
euch a Government, can be expected to venture tio impeach 
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its acts directly to itself. Secondly, supposing that some few 
might venture to do so, in defiance of all future consequences, 
and to lay their complaints before the Local Governments, 
with a view to have them forwarded to Europe by that 
authority ; yet, while the Government has the power 
to counteract the effects of such complaints, by unpublished 
counter-representations sent to you, which the aggrieved 
parties have no opportunity of reading, examining or refuting 
by evidence ; what hope could they entertain of obtaining 
a fair hearing, in a case where every advantage is thus given 
to the stronger party 1 Thirdly, Even if the Court of 
Directors should, not-withstandmg, decide in favour of the 
complaints, the Local Governments may still suspend the 
execution of the Court’s order, as authorised by the 
Constitution, and by renewed representations to your Court, 
ultimately carry its point, while the aggrieved party will be 
off their guard, or unwilling to persevere, after a length of 
time, in their opposition to the authority under which they 
live. 

Your Secretary stated that, **the Court have issued 
instructions to the Bengal Government to remove the 
objections that have been made to some of the provisions 
of Regulation III, 1828**. I regret, First, that you have not 
specified, whether the objection recommended to be removed 
was the very important and ruinous one, pointed out in my 
letter, regarding the resumption of tax-free lands by the 
Revenue C)fS.cer8, at their own will and pleasure without any 
judicial decree, as solemnly stipulated by Lord OomwalUs 
in making the contract with the land-holders for the 
Permanent Revenue Settlement in 1793. Secondly, supposing 
this to be the evil recommended to be removed, the Local 
Government has Still the privilege of remonstrating two 
several times in support of their own set, by 
allegations entirely unknown to us, as above noticed, before 
they think of annulling it, *and may thus impede or entirely 
frustrate, the execution of justice in the manner above 
pointed out. 
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I leave it therefore to the Court to decide, how far it is 
possible for me to return to Bengal, with any hope of enjoying 
security of property, when I have no better guarantee for it 
than the vague intimation conveyed in your letter, that an 
instruction or recommendation, has been sent to the Bengal 
Government to remove the objection made to Regulation III 
of 1828. Under these distressing circumstances I deeply 
regret, that I can only regard such an intimation, addressed 
indirectly to a third party and expressed in such va^ue and 
general terms as to be capable of any interpretation as a 
denial of redress on the part of your Honorable Court, 

I have the honour to be. Etc. 

London, January 22,1833 Ram Rutton Miickefjah. 


These are facts which require no comment. < 

Amongst the injurious effects which have already resulted, 
and which will, in all probability, arise from the operation of 
Reg. Ill, 1828, the following may be briefly noticed. 

Ist. A great depression in the value of the rent-£ree lands, 
the titles of which being now entirely insecure, and liable to be 
disturbed at the pleasure of the Government Revenue Officers, 
no man of common prudence could be persuaded to risk his 
capital upon them. Hence, even a small sum of money 
cannot easily be raised upon such property, by sale or by 
mortgage, however much the owner may stand in need of 
money for temporary relief or for commercial or any other 
objects. 

2 nd. An overwhelming influence is given to the Bevmiue 
Officers, Native and European, over the large portion of the 
community, connected with such lands, who are thus obliged 
to use every means to conciliate the good will of suoh 
officers for their own temporary security. 

3rd. The utter ruin which must necessarily fall upon the 
great body of the owners of rent-free lands, sinoe almost every 
respectable family occupying such lands, either of a amaUer 
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or larger extent, depends, in a great measure, on them for a 
livelihood. If this, the source of their subsistence, be 
taken away from them, the generality of the respectable 
families, consisting of many hundred thousand individuals, 
not being used to daily labour or menial professions, must 
either perish by starvation or from the hardship of toils to 
which they are unaccustomed ; or must, like the people of 
Ireland, appeal to the British public for charitable contribu¬ 
tions to save them from starvation. Though the operation 
of this Regulation might at first augment the revenues of the 
Company, its final result would be to increase rapidly the 
practice of theft, robbery, and other disturbances and 
criminalities throughout the country, from such multitudes 
of persons being thrown loose on the world without any 
other means of subsistence, and it would ultimately subject 
Government to heavy expenses for the protection of life and 
the security of property besides entirely destroying the 
confidence of all the intelligent and respectable classes af 
inhabitants in a Government which they find capable of 
invading, in such a daring manner, the property of its 
subjects.* 


* Bengal Harfcani, Oct. 7,1833. 








